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Why the new self-focusing Honeywell 
slide projector stands 







The Honeywell Rondelle 100 is shaped 
like a box—so is just about every other 
slide projector. But this basic shape is one 
of the few things the Rondelle shares with 
ordinary projectors. 

First, we incorporated a Honeywell in- 
vention—a self-focusing system that asks 
you to focus only the very first slide—be- 
cause it focuses all the others itself, auto- 
matically. Not only automatically, but 
faster and more accurately than a human 
operator. Pure magic. 

At this point somebody said how nice 
it would be, since we'd eliminated the need 
for a focusing knob, to keep the box neat 
and uncluttered. Wouldn't it be nice, for 
example, not to have to stick a tray on it, 
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either. We liked the idea so much we spent 
months trying to figure out how to do it. 
And we were stumped. Until somebody 
said: stand the box on end. 





This simple 90° turn made many good things possible! 


We did, and designed the safest slide- 
changing system in the world. 
In the Rondelle 100, a magnet 
lifts your slide gently into 
place and gravity drops it back 
into the tray. This mag- 
netic /gravity system, 
another Honeywell ex- 
clusive, completely elimi- 
nates mechanical changing 
arms. It’s impossible for 
your slides to be damaged 
by the Rondelle projector, 
With no mechanical 
changing arms to contend 
with, we were able to do a 
couple of other neat things. 
Such as putting 100 slides 
into the world’s smallest 
100-slide rotary tray—only 
7” in diameter. Such as 
putting the tray inside the 
projector. When you pick 
up the Rondelle you've got 
everything you need for a 
slide show right in the pro- 
jector itself. Even the cords 
are attached. They're hidden 
behind a sliding door in the 
back—score one more for 


head and shoulders 
above the others! 


neatness, Carrying case? Who needs it— 
the Rondelle is self-contained, 

And, finally, standing the box on end 
let us put the projection lens up high where 
it belongs. You get less “keystoning™ on 
the screen. And you don’t have to stack 
phone books under the Rondelle just to 
get the picture on the screen. The phone 
book is built in. 

There are a lot of other built-in conven- 
iences, too, including the handiest edit 
preview gate on the market, The entire 
neat package costs only $149.50 at your 
nearest Honeywell Photo Dealer’s. Go see 
for yourself how a simple 90° turn put the 
Honeywell Rondelle head and shoulders 
above all other slide projectors! 







Tray, cords, and 
control store in the projector! 


Mail Coupon Below For Free Literature 


Honeywell Photographic 
Mail Station 209 
Denver, Colorado 80217 


Please send Rondelle 100 literature & 
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Radio 
isa. 
necessity... 


RCA Stereo 8 is a pleasure! 


NEW RCA STEREO 8 CARTRIDGE It's as easy to operate as your 
TAPE is here — new 8-track stereo headlights! Simply slip cartridge into 
sound for your car. And today, your player and you get up to 80 minutes 
car's not really equipped without it! of static-free entertainment per car- 
Radio’s great for news, sports and _tridge. Over 250 tapes now available 
programmed music. But for person- — and the catalog is growing daily. 
alized listening, get new RCA Stereo _— Get today's most exciting new idea 
8 Cartridge Tapes and enjoy uninter- in driving fun—new 8-track stereo 
rupted music of your own choosing cartridge tape, developed and intro- 




















— in full-fidelity stereo sound. duced by RCA Victor. Hear it soon. 
RCA VICT @ STEREO ACA NICTOR [ @ stereo} aca vicror | 
John Gary Al Alu: 1mm Hirt | How — Art| 
NEW Pte ~ 9 , Kate Smith 
RCA STEREO 8 FAVORITE SONGS 
CARTRIDGE 
TAPES 



































le stereo [J rca victor © STEREO PY aca victor 
Puceres 
MADAMA | 
BUTTERFLY 
Mighlights | 
Price Torker * Elles « Macrs 
Letendevt. Conteer 
x 
t 
}) i@ 
: eine AA f ‘ Boston rors’ viKDLED 
New catalog shows more than 250 tapes now available. Ask your record dealer for a copy or 
write RCA Stereo 8, Mail Order Service, Dept. 146, 6550 E. 30th St Indian apolis, Ind. 46219 


€ The most trusted name in sound €) 
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If Avis is out of cars, 
we'll get you one 
from our competition. 








We’re not proud. We’re only No.2. 
We'll call everybody in the busi- 
ness (including No.1). If there’s a car 
to be had, we'll get it for you. 

At the airport, we'll even lock up 
our cashbox and walk you over to 
Somehow or other, we'll put youinacar, the competition in person. 

All of which may make you wonder just how often all 
our shiny new Plymouths are on the road. 

We have 35,000 cars in this country. 

So the day that every one is out is a rare day for Avis. 
(If you have a reservation, don’t give it a second thought.) 

And don’t worry about the car our competition will 
give you. 

It’s for an Avis customer and they know it. 

This is their chance. 
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THE BRITISH MARTIN I 
HAVE LANDED! 4° 


The V-] Martini are here 


with the firm resolve of 


conquering all you 
American Martini Mixers. 


And they enjoy certain tactical 
advantages: The V-] Martini are 
unique. They're the first and 
only bottled and ready-to-pour 
martini that’re British made. 
(By real card- carrying Eng- 
lishmen.) -* 4They’re the 
first and only ready-to-pour 
martini that are really dry- 
dry. (You have to say 
“dry” twice to describe 
them.) = And the V-J 
Martini cannot be du- 
plicated in America. 
Even if you use another 
London gin, you haven't 
Vaughan-Jones Gin, 
the gin with the Royal 
Standard in tts trade- 
mark. (V-] Gin is not even 
sold in the United States.) “’ And, 
the vermouth. Who can boast that Alexis 
Lichine personally selected his vermouth? 
The V-} Martini can. (And they are boast 
ing of it here.) * Of course, you might 
fly BOAC to London’s May Fair Bar for 
close approximations of the V-J} Martint. 
You might even duplicate them if you knew 
V-J] Martini’s blending secret. And if 















Groin 





you knew 
Alexis Lichine 
well enough to obtain 
his vermouth. -* But why bother? 
Why don’t you just surrender? All it can 
cost you is $4.29 for the bottle. “% And 
the V-J Martini are the kindest conquerors 
of them all. ‘* Please don’t write us a 
letter asking why we say the British 
Martini Have Landed. Remember: ‘‘One if 
by land, two if by sea, and three if there’s 
time before dinner.”’ 


IMPORTED VJ MARTINI 
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Martha Norman built her 


business on éclat, élan, verve, flair 


and brilliance. 


How can she pass that on to her kids? 


We’re not much on genetics. Our line is money 
management. 

And when a person with unusual talents has made 
money, we can put that money to work, making more 
money for his heirs. 

We administer trusts, manage estates, supervise 
investments. We advise, consent, research, explore, 
suggest, caution, encourage, and direct. 

Investments? We have research analysts on our 
staff who do nothing but track and evaluate securities 
in all major areas of industry. 

We also have experts in real estate, agriculture, 
petroleum, gas, and many other specialized invest- 
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ment fields. And our trust officers, who supervise 
your accounts, meet regularly with you and our vari- 
ous specialists so that this fund of knowledge may be 
applied most effectively to your personal needs. 
May we meet with you and your lawyer to talk 
about your estate? 
Just call 828-3530 and tell us when. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 


1 South La Salle Street, Chicago, [linos 60890 + Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


C2 





The Swiss work hard. They’e honest. 
Theyre friendly and hospitable. 
They move mountains to make you comfortable. 


Don't they know this is the 20th century? 



































When you start Europe in Switzerland, all you have to guard 
against is gaining weight and getting lazy 

You don’t have the problems of watching your luggage instead 
of the Alps, of chec king your bill with a computer, of finding 
the friendly natives less than friendly 

You see, when it comes to hospitality, the Swiss are 
living in the past 

Their concern for a properly set table, a sparkling clean 
bedroom and bath, food as good to look at as it is to eat 


and 


the world hasn't changed much since it became tradi- 
tional in the 18th century. 


It hasn't changed because it works. People keep 


service that has made Swiss hotels famous around 


coming from all over the world just to get out 
of step with the times in Switzerland 

And more Swiss work at keeping visitors 
happy in an 18th-century way than work at 
just about anything else 

Nowhere are the Swiss more old-fash- 
ioned than on Swissair’s jet flights from 
Chicago ($435* round trip) to Zurich four 
times a week. Even to serving meals on real 
china and silver, and making them worthy 
of a fine Swiss restaurant by having them 
prepared by fine Swiss chefs 

And never are they less old-fashioned 
than when they're taking care of their 
20th-century jets. 

The Swiss are smart enough to know 
that the 18th century doesn’t work with 
anything but people 

Call your travel agent or Swissair, 
106 South Michigan Avenue, DE 2-4388. 


+SWISSAIR 





Detroit has used up all the words 
fora new car introduction, 


except these: 





Jaguar XKE 2+2 





2” higher than the XK-E for added headroom. 


& == 
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Dual drive, 2 new fully 9” longer than the 
console mounted upholstered XK-E for increased 
automatic transmission rear seats. __ luggage space 
if you choose. with rear seats forward. 


clutch, XK-E aerodynamic styling, XK-E lightweight all-steel monocoque body, XK-E dual hydraulic braking 
systems, XK-E power-assisted 4-wheel disc brakes, XK-E independent suspension on all 4 wheels, XK-E fine grain 
leather bucket seats, XK-E wood-rimmed racing-type telescopic steering wheel, XK-E positive rack-and-pinion 
steering, XK-E Powr-Lok limited slip differential. If you don't need back seats, buy the 2-seater roadster or coupe. 


It has the XK-E 4.2 litre double overhead camshaft engine, XK-E 4-speed synchromesh gearbox with diaphragm 


Jaguar: A different breed of cat. C4 | 
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as long as you're up 
get me a Grant’s 







[like 
the way 


that Scotch 
goes down 


The even and easy 8-year-old Scotch Whisky. 86 proof. Blended and bottled 
in Scotland and imported to the United States by Austin, Nichols & Co., N.Y. 
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‘TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday, April 20 
DANNY THOMAS SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 





p.m.).* “The Road to Lebanon” has 
Thomas teaming up with Bing Crosby for 
a “Road .. .” parody. Claudine Auger, 


Hugh Downs and Sheldon Leonard are 
posted along the route, and Bob Hope 
makes a brief appearance—to protest. 

TESTING: RIGHT, LEFT OR CENTER (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). A news special that prom- 
ises to tell each viewer where he stands 
politically in relationship to the rest of 
the nation 


Thursday, April 21 

THE CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 
9-11 p.m.). A Majority of One, in which 
Sir Alec Guinness plays a Japanese busi- 
nessman, and Rosalind Russell a Jewish 
widow from Brooklyn. 

MICKIE FINN’S (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.). A 
new music and entertainment series set in 
the San Diego nightery of the same name 
and starring Proprietors Fred and Mickie 
Finn, Premicre 


Friday, April 22 

THE POPPY IS ALSO A FLOWER (ABC, 
7:30-9 p.m.). The Xerox series of top- 
talent drama specials on the U.N. has 
been disappointing so far, but this one 
looks promising. Director Terrence Young 
(Dr. No) uses an lan Fleming story to 
illustrate the U.N.’s efforts to control nar- 
cotics, and the cast is a U.N. in itself 
Senta Berger, Stephen Boyd, Yul Brynner, 
Angie Dickinson, Hugh Griffith, Jack 
Hawkins, Rita Hayworth, Trevor Howard, 
E. G. Marshall, Marcello Mastroianni, Gil- 
bert Roland, Omar Sharif, Nadja Tiller, 
Eli Wallach and Princess Grace Kelly. 


Saturday, April 23 

ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). A celebration of the fifth 
anniversary of this excellent series, with 
segments from previous shows including 
Grand Prix auto races, rodeos, figure 
skating, a rattlesnake hunt, barrel jump- 
ing and many others 


Sunday, April 24 
DIRECTIONS ‘66 (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). 
Pearl Lang is choreographer and solo 
dancer of Prayer for a Dark Bird, a ballet 
based on passages from the Navajo Nigit 
Chant, Earl Wild composed the music and 
Marian Seldes reads the chant. 
VIET NAM WEEKLY REVIEW (NBC, 5-5:30 
p.m.). The week's developments, in color. 


Monday, April 25 

THE SURPRISING MIDDLEWEST (ABC, 9-10 
p.m.). Massachusetts-born Robert Preston 
guides a tour through Illinois, lowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Wisconsin and Michigan 
in this series of specials on regions of 
the U.S. Some of the scheduled par- 
ticipants: Jazzman Dave Brubeck, Green 
Bay Packers Coach Vince Lombardi, Rep- 
ertory Theater Head Tyrone Guthrie and 
Architect Bertram Goldberg. 


Tuesday, April 26 
TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11 p.m.). MGM's The Time Machine, 


> All times E.S.T. through April 23, E.D.T, 
thereafter. 
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(or even a month). We'll still show you why the 









Now... one gir 


can file 800 
letters an hou 


(On microfilm, of course!) ’ 








WITH THE NEW BELL & HOWELL 
DIRECTOR I RECORDER... 
WORLD’S FASTEST 

AND MOST VERSATILE! 


So, you don’t have to file 8,000 letters an hour —— 


DIRECTOR I Microfilm Recorder has replaced 
outdated paper systems in accounting, record 

keeping, and other office procedures. In businesses 

of all types and sizes 

Remarkable Bell & Howell microfilm slashes costs 
and storage space. You can store over 1,000,000 letters 
in a desk drawer and find any one of them in seconds. 
Valuable records and daily paperwork become 
permanently recorded for maximum protection at less 
than 1/10¢ each. Transcription errors, misfiling 

and altered records are eliminated. 





€ 
| MAIL CARD 
Benente TODAY FOR 


CRI 


Find out how modern Bell & Howell microfilming can 
save your company time, space and money! 


Bell c Howell 


Micro-Data Division 
6800 McCormick Road, Chicago, Illinois 60645 
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Brightest spot in the big town 


Times Square New York. 


Vacations extraordinary: East or West with TWA! 


We'll give you special family fares and tours. You 
keep the memories. Come on—you and yours deserve it 
Phe dazzling whirl of New York or San Francisco, the 
picturebook scenery of New | neland or Col ido, the 
Yosemite redwoods or the Washington Monument 

thousand different ways to break the old vacation habit 

lake the family and we'll fly your wife for } 


reg 


\ car to 


ular Jet Coach fare, each of the kids for % off 


CR2 


go exploring? We'll tell Hertz and you'll get a shiny "66 
Ford sedan for just $99 per week including the first tank 
of gas, and no mileage limit Tours? We have every 
kind to every place Plus col 
the best of the East and West 
vours for the asl 


Call TWA or you 


why we're vour kind of airline 


wr booklets that preview all 
Mail the coupon—they'r 
travel agent 


I he n go 


ind knew 





and Russian Hill—San Francises 


ei \ tl 
> 


The Golden Gate. Words won't do it—just be sure you see it Cable car, anyone? 


Mail the coupon for free vacation planning guides! T'WA, Dept. 717, P.O. Box 25 
Grand Central Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10017 
“TWA Adventures U.S.A.” Two full-color 16-page book Please rush my free copies of 
lets—one for the East, one for the West—loaded witl ; = 
1 r'WA Adventures U.S.A, East We Es 1 Motorcoach 
sightseeing details and travel tips. They include sampk TWA Family Style Adventures : f the East { 
tours compl te with prices for trips as short as weekends Fly-n-Drive U.S.A./Ea ) California . 
or as long as you like O New York Tours 3 yur Palm Spring 


“TWA Family Style Adventures—Fly-n-Drive 
Featuring sample Fl) 
Drive TWA vacatior 
highlights of the E 
and West. Routir ) 
times, prices, TWA fam- 
ily fare savings 













































It all started 


ae 
Phyllis Mary Thorne ed cea ve in 1831, when 
is proud re) her “ OP Pg. r BI ~agty Robert Thorne, an 
ne “ SU) iene & impoverished 
great grandfather -— ¥ , aristocrat, found a 
. p way to make Scotch 
,.the man who made re) 3 me A whisky taste better. 
> a’ better Scotch whis y ; ’ Working in Greenock, 
>, ° aN ti 4 Scotland, on the 
me a southern shore of the 
: Firth of Clyde, he 
produced a Scotch whisky 
of incomparable 
smoothness and flavor — 
a Scotch whisky 
infinitely better than 
any other, 


Today, Hiram Walker, 
the renowned importer, is 
pridefully offering a 
limited quantity of 
Thorne’s in the U.S.A. 


Thorne’s contains 50 

proud Scotches, each aged 

3 in oak for 10 full years 
- before blending. Bottles 
are filled by hand, then 
numbered and 

registered at 

Thorne’s. 
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BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
ROB? THORNE & SONS (WHISKY MERCHANTS) gos noo! 


LIMITED 
GREENOCK & GLASGOW 


—<——— ——<—<——— —_ ——— EE 
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which puts the clock back to the early 
days of science fiction and H. G. Wells's 
story about a man who travels into the 
future. Rod Taylor and Yvette Mimicux 
star, 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! When Hal Hol- 
brook shuffles off the stage at the end of 
his one-man show, it is as if one were bid- 
ding good night to the incorrigible Clem- 
ens himself. An extraordinary physical 
impersonation and uncanny dramatic re- 
creation of one of Americana’s keenest 
humorists. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! Playwright 
Brian Friel, recognizing that each man 
carries within him both his severest critic 
and his most appreciative fan, converts 
his insight into a striking dramatic device. 
Two Dublin actors—Patrick Bedford and 
Donal Donnelly—capture our fancy and 
sympathy as the public and private selves 
of a young man forsaking his Irish village 
for an American metropolis 

SWEET CHARITY. The electric performance 
of Dancer Gwen Verdon and the kinetic 
choreography of Director Bob Fosse spark 
Neil Simon’s blown-out fuse of a book 
about a dance-hall hostess’ futile search 
for a lifetime partner 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE is a compulsively 
fascinating dramatic typhoon in which 
John Osborne's voice—splenetic, grieving 
and caustically humorous—is heard with 
more furious personal intensity than at 
any time since Look Back in Anger. As 
a defeated solicitor for whom life has be- 
come a playing ficld of pain, Nicol Wil- 
liamson gives a performance of epic di- 
mensions and phenomenal resourcefulness. 

CACTUS FLOWER. Sex farces are to the 
French what fairy tales are to children, In 
this version, the dour duckling (Lauren 
Bacall) becomes a swan just in time to 
tame a big bad wolf (Barry Nelson). 
With all the laughs, no one seems to cure 
whether or not they live happily ever after 


RECORDS 





Spoken 


THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE (Cuaed- 
mon) is a powerful distillation in) sound 
of the most sustained assault on the senses 
that Broadway theatergoers have experi- 
enced in years. While the mind’s eye must 
do some of the listener's work, the sensa- 
tion of being imprisoned in a limbo of 
mad souls is fearsomely convincing. Pat- 
rick Magee as Sade, Glenda Jackson as 
Charlotte Corday, lin Richardson as Ma- 
rat, and the disciplined ensemble players 
of the Royal Shakespeare Company are, 
in this recording, precisely what they have 
been onstage—perfect 

THE MASTER BUILDER (Cuedmon). No 
single drama of Ibsen's is more Freudian, 
and hence accessible to the modern mind 
The play is a situation tragedy, and the 
symbols bleed. Solness, the artist-builder- 
husband, is vile in his self-absorption, and 
pitiable as he watches the tide of his cre- 
ativity ebb. His wife is stifling and stifled, 
The young girl Hilde Wangel is Solness’ 
mirage of the second chance, lost youth, 
lost inspiration, lost love recovered, But 
life is a role that man cannot rehearse or 
reverse. Sir Michael Redgrave as Solness 
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meXico 


is a winter suntan, bright white beaches and warm blue bays, 


he temperatures are in the 
80's in Mexico now. That's 
beach weather. Perfect for 
relaxing on the white sands at Acapulco 
or splashing in the sun-warmed waters 


off the coast of the Yucatan peninsula. 


Perfect for sightseeing in cosmopolitan 
Mexico City with its outstanding new 


museums or in colonial Guanajuato. 


For visiting the temples and pyramids 
of Teotihuacan. Whatever vacation 
pleasure you're looking for, now is 
the time to find it in Mexico. 








ll 


Gentlemen: 
Please send illus 











Name 


Address 


Contact 
Mexic 
Dept. TC, 2 East 55th St., 
NLY., N.Y. 10022 





fashionable cities, so near and yet so foreign. 
There’ more to do in Mexico. 


vour travel agent or 


» Information Office 


ated literature 


on Mexivo 





City — 


State 


















It 


We always knew we were pretty well 
liked by the ladies, but the latest figures 
show we've got 21 million women who 
are wild about us—3'2 million lead over 
McCall's . . . 642 million over Life... 2 
million more than the No. 1 tv show! 
But what makes us feel especially flat- 
tered is the fact that nearly 17 million 
of our lady friends insist on reading us 
in the cozy comfort of their own homes, 
not under a hair dryer. Kind of lets 
them concentrate on us—and your ad- 
vertisements. After all, in-home readers 
spend twice as much time with their 
magazine— giving you twice the num- 
ber of exposures of your ads. 


Cé 


could have been you 


What's with these women anyway? 
Our articles aren't written especially for 
them. Do women want to read about 
things like the war in Vietnam? The 
Monte Carlo Rally? Microelectronics? 
Pop Art? You bet they do, the way they 
flock to us. As The Digest sees it, recipes 
and hemming curtains are only two in- 
terests of today’s multi- 
faceted woman. 

Politz proves we've got 
12% more women under 
35 than McCall's. 20% 
more women with in- 
comes over $8,000—the 
kind who can afford to 


aders 


Digest 








* 





go places and buy things. And Politz 
proves that we have more women going 
places and buying things! (Maybe in 
company with our 17 million male 
readers. Someone has to monitor femi- 
nine spending habits! ) 

These are the kind of women we've 
got all buttoned up. Advertisers who 
want to talk business with 
them can do just that for 
about 3 cents a dozen. 
You could be one of the 
lucky ones. Are you? 

All magazine audience data 
copyrighted by Alfred Politz 


Media Studies and printed with 
their permission. 
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Queen Elizabeth. Queen 


l tor Wf funonth 
World's largest Superiine 0.000 tons of tun on the 


r\ 


ype more bigne to ty I c yourd with more luxury 


vacation W al gourmet CUISINE 


i .ri\ . by, 
that bolsters y party unrivaled by 


re buys it all. Don’t just sit there. Make the biz move 


- hes Wednesday. CUNARD QUEENS 








lawyers stay 


at The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


because... 


from the La Salle, they can con- 
duct business matters with ease 
—after all, they're within walk- 
ing distance of Chicago's local 
and federal offices and 
courts. They can utilize the 
hotel’s special meeting 
rooms, which can accom- 
modate from 12 to 1000 
people. During leisure 

hours, they can enjoy 

fine restaurants and 

cocktail lounges 

on the premises. 

And they can 

always relax 

in the privacy 

Elite mmereibiela’ 

of their 

luxurious 

guest 

rooms. 






For further information and 
our illustrated brochure, 
call or write: 


W. Fred Puffer, Gen. Mgr. 


telephone (312) 372-0700 
teletype 222-0110 


2 A 


ere 


iS, American Express, Carte Blanche, 


& Diners’ Club 


So Salle 


The Hotel of La Salle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 





thunders, hisses and froths like a wave 
crashing on a steep beach. Celia Johnson, 
as his wife, is as bleakly crisp as burnt 
bacon. However, Maggie Smith as Hilde 
is too much the calculating minx, seem- 
ingly unaware that the sliest seductive 
weapon of the young is youth 

THE HOSTAGE (Columbia) Whether 
through providential design or evolution- 
ary quirk, an Irishman’s tongue is the 
nimblest portion of his anatomy. The late 
Brendan Behan’s tongue was rough, racy, 
tender and tart. His play, if it can be 
called that, is a cross between a magnifi- 
cent barroom brawl and every vaudeville 
turn in the book of yesterday. Julie Har- 
ris and an intoxicatingly zestful company 
offer this bawdy, irreverent toast to the 
world of man 

WHAT PASSING BELL (Argo). If war ex- 
poses the beast in man, itt sometimes 
brings out the best in literature, from 
The Trojan Women to War and Peace 
This recording marches to the distant 
drum of World War IL, and contains some 
of the finest and most moving war poetry 
ever written, notably by Britain's Wilfred 
Owen, who was killed in action in Novem- 
ber 1918, and Siegfried Sassoon, who sur- 
vived The verbal montage of irony, 
pathos, and ribald gallantry is much akin 
to last season's searing musical, Oh What 
a Lovely War 

ROMEO AND JULIET (Caedmon) is a 
Strange romance in this recording. Albert 
Finney, who can be as forceful as TNT 
has conceived a Romeo who sounds like a 
world-weary anti-hero out of Chekhov 
Claire Bloom is girlishly gigglish; yet 
Shakespeare's Juliet is young only in years, 
and packs a woman's wiles in a woman's 
body. The lovers are upstaged by the 
nurse, Dame Edith Evans, a paragon of 
timing, inflection and character immersion 
who could teach Finney and Bloom a 
thing or three about Shakespearean acting 


CINEMA 


BORN FREE. Fine photography displaces 
some of the African lore in Joy Adam 
son's delightful book about the taming and 
untaming of Elsa the lioness, and_ this 
filmed biography glows with dusty golden 
beauty, the lion’s share of it supplied by 
the big cats themselves 

MORGAN! A misfit artist tries to woo 
back his divorced wife by behaving like 
King Kong in a hilarious, offbeat comedy 
that might easily run amuck except for 
polished clowning by David Warner and 
Vanessa Redgrave, two of Britain's showiest 
young stars 

HARPER. Private-eye melodrama is re 
vived in lively style by Paul Newman, as 
a gum-chewing gumshoe whose search for 
a missing millionaire implicates Lauren 
Bacall, Arthur Hill and Shelley Winters 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
The life of Christ in a fresh and fascinat- 
ing film based wholly on Scripture and 
played like an act of faith by a non- 
professional cast under Director Pier Paolo 
Pasolini, an Italian Communist 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. An Indian play 
boy (Shashi Kapoor) wavers between his 
movie-star mistress (Madhur Jaffrey) and 
an English actress (Felicity Kendal) who 
is touring the provinces with a troupe of 
tatty Shakespeareans. The real show is 
U.S. Director James Ivory’s delicate study 
of fading British influence in India 

DEAR JOHN. The urgent biochemistry be 
tween a robust sailor (Jarl Kulle) on the 
make and a girl (Christina Schollin) who 
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If Rose’s is made for gimlets, 
what's it doing in a daiquiri? 


Our tropical limes are fickle lovers. 

Mix with gin. Perfect love. Ecstasy. Mix with rum. 
Why, it’s as good as with gin! (Oh cruel, fickle, West 
Indian lime.) 

Perhaps the tropics have something to do with it? 
Maybe the hot Caribbean sun and the caressing sea 
breezes make our fat, luscious limes kind of restless. 
Theyarecertainly the most devilish limes ever squeezed 
into a bottle. Their tart-sweet taste just seems to bring 
out the calypso in the most prudish of ingredients. 

We'll continue to put the gimlet recipe on the 
Rose’s Lime Juice bottle, like always. One part Rose’s 
to 4 or 5 parts gin or vodka. Then we'll sit back and 
await the Dear John” letters that go something like 
this: 2 parts light rum, 1 part Rose’s, a dash of sugar, 
makes the best daiquiri I ever had. 

Sorry, gin. Poor gin. 
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Why National Boulevard 
stands tall among 
the nation’s banks 


In just one year, we've jumped another 
11 places in size ranking among 
commercial banks, both deposits and 
loans set many new records during 
the year, and our legal lending limit 
was raised significantly. 

There are three major reasons for 

this dramatic growth. 


1. Interest. The kind we take in your 
financial needs and welfare. 

At National Boulevard, you're more 
than a face in the crowd. You and your 
problems are of genuine interest to us. 


2. Creativity. No two customers 

have identical financial requirements, 
so we tailor our services to fit 
specialized needs. Often, this entails 
an unexpected or unusual financial 
twist as we create a better or more 
expeditious means to a desired end. 


3. Speed. We're big enough to offer 

a full range of financial services, 
flexible enough to render them quickly. 
We save you time by minimizing 
ponderous committee action. This can 
be vital in business, where delay 

can cause financial losses and 
missed opportunities. 

hese points merely highlight reasons 
why we have grown so remarkably. 
Our 1965 annual report tells a 

much more complete story of our 
departments and services, and 
includes examples of how individuals 
and businesses can be helped by 
creative banking. If you would like 
a copy please write to 

Hans W. Wanders, President 
National Boulevard Bank of Chicago 
Wrigley Building 

400-410 N. Michigan Avenue 

Phone 467-4100 


“> OF CHICAGO 


i WRIGLEY BUILDING 400-490 N MictganAve Phone 467.4100 


N)B) NATIONAL BOULEVARD BANK 
B 
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Four things you can't 
do with a new 
Bell & Howell Super 8 


You can’t underexpose (or even overexpose) 





Our new solid state Optronic” eye won't let you 
Unlike the conventional electric eye, this 
system is located behind the lens, where the 
light hits the film. So you can get shots you never 
could get before, perfectly exposed, even 
when you go from bright sunlight to dark shade 
You can't run out of film unexpectedly. 

A built-in film counter signals you when you're 
near the end of a roll of film, so you can 

plan your shots accordingly. 








You can’t miss that big scene. 

No more flipping and fumbling in midreel. 
With the new Super 8 cartridge, your movies 
come out perfectly from end to end. 

You load in seconds and your hand 

never touches the film. 





You can't forget the filter. 

You may not know when you need one, 
but your Bell & Howell camera will. 

The filter slips into place automatically 
—and out again when it’s no longer needed. 





And four things 


you can only do with 
a Bell & Howell 


You can get instant slow motion. 

No dials, no switches. Just press a little harder 

on the action button and you're in slow motion 5 
instantly —right in the middle of a golf swing 

or a swan dive. 





You can power-zoom 

all the way from a freckle-counting close-up 

to a shot that’s nine times as big and includes 
the whole family. And because it’s power-zoom, 
it's as smooth as a professional could make it. 


You can compose electrically without running film, ‘ 
thanks to a second motor that does everything 

but run film. You can shoot telephoto 

close-ups of your youngsters at play without 

their even knowing you're taking their pictures. 





You can get perfect exposure, 





without guesswork, without fail, where other 
cameras would fool you. Because no other 
camera has as sophisticated and foolproof 
an electric eye system as the Optronic Eye. 
There’s one in every Bell & Howell camera, 
regardless of price. 









Bell « Howell 


orptmomic eve 


Eight good reasons 
why you get the best 


ape 8 movies from 
Bell & Howell 


It’s a whole new system of movie-making, so big, so bright, 
so sharp, you'll need a new Super 8 projector to show your films. 
But for the kind of movies people ask to see . . . not only foolproof 
but exciting and memorable . . . look into a new Bell & Howell 
Super 8. Surprisingly enough, the cameras start as low as $124.95. 






Bell & Howell Super 8 


Photographic instruments built a little better than they really have to be 
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Us 


for the 


IMPORTED 


First portable 
ever built with 






94 PROOF 





a solid integrated 


circuit! 


The kind of circuitry that’s proved itself 
in today's spacecraft—now adapted to 
the sound system of a tiny portable TV! 
It's a major element of reliability, an- 
other great advance over hand-wiring! 

And the new 12-inch* Minikin boasts 
a solid-state transistorized! power sys- 
tem, plus the famous RCA solid copper 


BEEFEATER 7! 
BEEFEATER. ~~. 


grownups’ hour 







ENGLISH GIN 


TRIPLE ¢ 


Vv 


1e loose or short 


circuits, that won't corr 
circuit or go haywire. See the new Mini 


kin at your RCA Victor dealer! 


ah 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


Trveisy® 


New RCA Victor Minikin 


STILLED - 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 





probably won't say no is analyzed to near- 
perfection by Swedish Director Lars Mag- 
nus Lindgren, a sensitive defender of the 
thesis that sex sometimes precedes love. 

THE GROUP. Mary McCarthy's bitchy 
bestseller about Vassar's class of °33 re- 
tains its period flavor in this movie version 
by Director Sidney Lumet, with eight cap- 
tivating young actresses as the grads going 
forth to seek fulfillment of one kind or 
another during the Roosevelt era. 

THE LAST CHAPTER. The long bitter his- 
tory of Jewish life in Poland is ruefully 
recounted in rare stills and film clips, with 
a moving narration by Theodore Bikel. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


PAPA HEMINGWAY, by A. E. Hotchner. 
An old friend paints a wonderfully per- 
ceptive and poignant portrait of the writer 
who was both a symbol and an idol to 
his generation 

A PASSIONATE PRODIGALITY, by Guy 
Chapman. This memoir of life and death 
in the trenches is an authentic classic of 
World War I, an elegy for a generation, 
written unsentimentally and unforgettably. 

THE LAST BATTLE, by Cornelius Ryan. 
Historian-Journalist Ryan recounts the fall 
of Hitler's capital and details the Allied 
blunders and political naiveté that allowed 
Stalin to seize Berlin as a prize. 

THE DOUBLE IMAGE, by Helen MaclInnes. 
Master Spywriter MacInnes again pits an 
innocent and firm-chinned hero against a 
murderous crew of international spies, 
and still again the result is a literate and 
topnotch suspense tale. 

A GENEROUS MAN, by Reynolds Price 
A North Carolina country boy comes to 
terms with the joys and responsibilities of 
manhood in this buoyant, funny novel. 

THE FATAL IMPACT, by Alan Moorehead. 
Writing in the wake of Captain Cook, 
Bougainville and other great Pacific navi- 
gators and explorers, the superbly skilled 
journalist-historian Alan Moorehead takes 
soundings of philosophic depth—savage 
and civilized man in confrontations un- 
resolved to this day. 

TOO FAR TO WALK, by John Hersey. 
Author Hersey's Faustian tale of a soph- 
omore who temporarily becomes the 
Devil's man rates only a B—, but his piti- 
less portrait of today’s collegiate scene 
earns him an easy A. 





| 
Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1, The Double Image, MacInnes (2 last 
week) 
| 2. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (4) 
| 3. The Source, Michener (1) 
| 4. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (3) 
5. Those Who Love, Stone (5) 
6. The Adventurers, Robbins (6) 
7. The Comedians, Greene (9) 
8. Tell No Man, St. Johns (8) 
9, The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton (7) 
10, Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (10) 


NONFICTION 
In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 
The Last Battle, Ryan (3) 
Games People Play, Berne (5) 
The Last 100 Days, Toland (4) 
The Proud Tower, Tuchman (2) 
Papa Hemingway, Hotchner 
Unsafe at Any Speed, Nader 
A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (6) 
9. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (7) 
10. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey 
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Moving up? Go North American...it costs no more. 


To you, moving up means a promotion, a new opportunity to bring you and your family new horizons of 
happiness and success. A new home. New friends. New places to go and see. Nicer things. Make one 
of them North American . . . it costs no more. ® We pride ourselves on being specialists in tak- 


ing care of people who are moving up...successful people like yourself. We give those 
near and dear possessions of yours the gentle care that they deserve. We know that the 
value of some items can only be measured in memories . but then, that makes them price- 


ess, doesn’t it? ® Start moving up by calling your North American agent. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Then, when the North American van arrives at your new home, the neighbors 


will know you've arrived. WORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


m Ask about our new budget plan moving The GENTLEmen Of The Moving Industry 





- favorite Bourbon & you'll 
from your first sip ahoy! | 


memorable deliciousness that per 
up every drink. So, yo-ho-h 











LETTERS 





God & Man 


Sir: What appears to us the death of 
God [April 8] is nothing less than God 
himself persevering in what he began long 
ago: nimbly eluding our impulse to idola- 
try, that our misdirected energies may 
better be joined in the perfection and 
celebration of his continuing creation, 
bringing order out of chaos, community 
out of crowd, authentic humanity out of 
animal existence. 

Eviot A. DaLey 

Assistant Chaplain 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Sir: The existence of God is not in ques- 
tion. But it is a good thing to call to re- 
view human concepts of God. It may be 
useful for theologians and laymen to read 
the Bible, not to find a description of God 
but to find a blueprint for human life. 
Doing this, the student will find himself 
with a much more nearly correct con- 
cept of God. 

(THe Rev.) NATHAN STRAUB 
Church of God—Seventh Day 
Portland, Ore. 


Sir: The most provocative article you've 
ever printed. We shall never find God in 
this life; that is what makes life tragic. 
But to stop searching for God, that makes 
life meaningless. 

Maurice F, Mackey Jr. 
Baltimore 


Sir: At last the word is out that the 
sovereignty of God is not bound to the 
chains of medieval and Puritan culture. 
New doctrines of God and Holy Scripture 
are musts for the space age, even if the 
death question must be raised. 

(THe Rev.) C. Freep SANFORD 
First Presbyterian Church 
Winamac, Ind. 


Sir: That such elaborate funeral prepara- 
tions are being made for God by those 
who are not willing to let him die in ob- 
scurity shows that “God is dead!” is a 
desperate cry for help. May the church 
prove equal to its task. 

(THe Rev.) Ropert B. MERTEN 
First United Presbyterian Church 
Coudersport, Pa 


Sir: God is a myth, like Santa Claus. 
The God myth is dying, with our ener- 
getic help. The myth was born in the 
minds of ignorant, superstitious Stone- 
Age men and has been exploited by an- 
cient and modern witch doctors to the 


f SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 60611 
Charles A.Adams, Vice President & Gen'| Mer. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check; [] new subscription name 
© renew my present subscription. 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: | year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years, 
$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 








immense profit of the priest clan. The 
modern preacher finds the glorification of 
his imaginary god less profitable than sup- 
port of civil rights and social alert: 
hence his slogan, “God is dead.” 

James HERVEY JOHNSON 
American Association for the 

Advancement of Atheism 

San Diego, Calif. 


Sir: The “non-religion of the future” pre- 
dicted by Religious Atheist Marie Guyau 
in 1886 is coming into existence. In 1957 
Martin Buber told a Unitarian minister: 
“The old distinctions between religion and 
non-religion are dead. Religion has noth- 
ing to do with church attendance as such 
nor with doctrinal beliefs as such. These 
old distinctions are utterly meaningless in 
the present situation. Those who call 
themselves religious and those who call 
themselves nonreligious must join hands 
to find the first steps out of our human 
situation. In his readiness to do this, the 
agnostic or even the atheist may be more 
religious than his believing neighbor.” 
BERNARD RICH 

New York City 


Londonderry Airs 


Sir: It was gratifying to read your cover 
story on “London: The Swinging City” 
[April 15]. This well-documented feature 
will do much to dispel the popular mis- 
conception that Britain continues to live 
in the past, beset by balance-of-payment 
problems, industrial inertia, old-fashioned 
methods, foppish aristocracy, eccentric 
politicians, inedible cuisine and inclement 
weather. 
A. P. SPOONER 

General Manager 
British-American Chamber of Commerce 
New York City 


Sir: I hope my freshmen will read your 
story. I've had trouble convincing them 
that Vanity Fair exists today in all its 
vulgarity, sham, apple-polishing and status- 
seeking, the same as it did in Thackeray's 
day and before. I hope they see through it 
better than you did—Thackeray peopled 
his booths with puppets; you've filled 


yours with lemmings. 
WittiaM D. Wor 
Teaching Assistant 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: Holy understatement! Without the 
dynamic quartet, “the swinging city” 
would never have swung. London began 
swinging in 1963, and the Beatles “swung” 
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Magnavox 
Solid-State TV 


The Fairfield $150, $179.90 


Now tubes...the 
main cause of TV failures 
...have been replaced 

by solid-state 
components 


The Elsworth S151, Walnut cabinet, $189.90 
Slightly more with remote control. 


You get better pictures 
and sound... 
and lasting reliability 


Magnavox ‘‘Tubeless"’ TV eliminates 
component-damaging heat—gives you far 
more efficient performance and reliability 
than you have ever known froma portable. 
Automatic TV . . . Exclusive Videomatic 
makes all picture adjustments electroni- 
cally . . . continuously . . . for the sharp- 
est, clearest pictures day and night. See 
the wide variety of solid-state TV models 
at your Magnavox dealer (Yellow Pages) 
... other TV from $89.90. 
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league boots for Duquesne Light Company 





Over mountains, hills, flattands—even underground. << RUST-OLEUM 


As far as the eye can see (and farther). Seven miles 
of belt conveyor rush coal at 600 feet per minute 
from Duquesne Light's mine in Greene County, Pa., 
to the company’s coal preparation plant on the 
Monongahela River. Rust-Oleum Corporation is 
proud that its coatings were specified to protect 


the miles of structural steel that support this 
“coal speedway.” It is another example of 
Rust-Oleum products serving industry. 
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Rust-Oleum Corporation 2307 Oakton St., Evanston, III. 60204 
Gentlemen: Please send the following at no cost or obligation, 
C) 36-Page Catalog complete with color standards and applications. 
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(J Long Life Facts booklet with actual case histories, 
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it. Your article should certainly have 
swung more in their direction. 

ARTHUR R, PiccoLo 
Brooklyn 


Sir: I have never read anything more cer- 
tain to make London Out than your story, 


Don L. PATLA 


San Francisco 


Sir: Your story is smashing! 
ANNE ZENZER 


Chicago 


Retaliation on China 


Sir: In your report on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee hearings on 
China [April 8]. you state that I “declared 
last week that all of Asia is China's proper 
sphere and disdained military containment 
of the Chinese as a step that will lead 
‘sooner or later to war.” There is not a 
trace of such views either in my written 
Statement or in my replies to questions, 
nor have | seen any newspaper report 
that attributed to me such views. I told 
the Senators, as I have said and written 
many times before, that if China should 
try to extend its military power beyond the 
limits the Chinese empire had reached 
about a century ago. it ought to be stopped 
not by our present ineffectual and risky 
policy of peripheral military containment 
but by the retaliatory nuclear power of the 
U.S. Thus my expressed views are about 
the opposite of what TIME reported. 
Hans J. MORGENTHAL 

Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 

New York City 


Corrected Label 


Sir’ I commend Time for coming to the 
rescue of that majority of scholars in the 
China field who have been frustrated by 
the political activities of a vocal minority 
[April 8] bent on creating the impression 
that they represent the profession when 
they press for a soft China policy. It is 
aggravating enough to see this group's in- 
ability to grasp Communism and to have 
to read that what were once “agrarian re- 
formers” are now nationalist’ psychopaths 
who can be led back to sanity by the 
trade-and-recognition treatment. It is 
worse to be misrepresented as _ belong- 
ing to a group that allegedly holds this 
view. It is amazing how one-sided people 
who claim to be liberals can be in present- 
ing the argument and how quick they are 
with labels of “McCarthyism” or “China 
lobby” whenever a view they dislike is 
expressed. 
FRANZ MICHAEL 

Professor, Associate Director 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C, 


Questions of Safety 


Sir: About “Safety in the Air” [April 8}: 
After four agonizing, mentally exhaust- 
ing weeks in steward&s training, | am hor- 
rified by your inaccurate description of 
stewardesses. I spent about 152 hours slid- 
ing off wings, jumping into inflatable 
slides, memorizing the location and use of 
all emergency doors, windows, switches, 
buttons and valves on eight different air- 
craft, learning to care for cardiacs and 
diabetics and how to deliver a baby. IT had 
exactly eight hours of “charm” instruction. 
CHARLOTTE BALLARD 
Whittier, Calif. 


Sir: Why must the seats in commercial 
aircraft face forward? Why not let the 
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seat absorb the “front lash” and the seat 
belt keep us in place if we must crash. 

Fr. PETER WRIGHT, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Anthony College-Seminary 
Hudson, N.H. 


Sir: Why isn't each aircraft equipped 
with parachutes, so that in case of trouble 
it could be gently lowered to the ground 
like a space capsule? 

YENCHAI LAOHAVANICH 
Boston 


Vietnik Kick 


Sir: Hurrah for the South Boston high 
school students and their handling of 
Vietniks [April 8]. 

Harry SCHWETHELM 
Kerrville, Texas 


Sir: You fail to say that the mob, not the 
pacifists, are the anarchists in ignoring 
the law; that the mob were the cowards 
with their 10-1 odds; that the mob sup- 
ported the Viet Cong by using its despica- 
ble, terroristic tactics. Incidents like this 
are an insult to the American democratic 
process; it makes me ill that TIME can 
write about it without condemning it. 
RICHARD RAYSMAN 


Boston 

Bobby & Bill 

Sir: You do Robert Kennedy a_ grave 
injustice in comparing him to William 


Buckley [April 8]. Buckley’s “devastating 
repartee” is devastating only as a revela- 
tion of his florid rhetoric and flabby think- 
ing. For all his egomaniacal viciousness, 
the vocabulary he frequently misuses and 
the logic he invariably abuses, I doubt 
that Buckley has contributed one original 
idea to public discussion or performed 
one act of public service. Why should a 
man of accomplishment debate a nonen- 
tity? Or, in Buckley's idiom, why use a 
saber to chop hamburger? 
Rosert J. EMMitr 





Chicago 


Sir: Question: What's yellow on the in- 
side, pink on the outside and makes you 
laugh like hell? Answer: the idea of 
Kennedy’s attempting to debate Buckley. 

JOHN J. BRADLEY 
The Bronx, N.Y. 


Better Than Bats? 


Sirr One hour of Barbra Streisand 
{April 8] is 60 minutes too long. Her chief 
“talent™: she is bizarre, a particularly 
unattractive woman with an unpleasant 
voice and an insincere manner. 

SusAN THOMPSON 
Arlington, Va. 


Sir: Holy suffocation! A year between 
Barbra’s shows filled with hours of oper- 
ating rooms, court rooms, bar rooms, Bat- 
mobiles. Deliver me from the whop, smack 
and zap in the bat cave and let me suffo- 
cate in such appalling overcuteness as Bar- 
bra. If that hour of greatness was a myth, 
spare me the realities of “My Mother the 
Car,” my wife the witch, my father the 
fugitive, and your reviews. 
(Mrs.) KAREN KIMBALL 





Vernon, N.Y. 


Grump 


Sir: I do not want your readers to have 
to speculate about the identity of the 15- 
year-old photographer employed by Roger 
Price's Grump [April 15]. I am he. And 
the world should also know that I am now 
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16. Admirable as he may be in other 
respects, Roger refuses to note the passage 
of years. 

ANDY KARR 
New York City 


Across the Wide Missouri 


Sir: A. V. Sorensen of Omaha [April 15] 
may be an above-average mayor, but 
please note: he walked through the waters 
of the Missouri, not on them. 

Mr. & Mrs. Ropert B. JOHNSON 
Omaha 


Yakking at the Yak 


Sir: I was holding an empty glass when 
I began to read Fangs A Lot [April 8]. 
I had so much pun galloping through your 
pheasantries that my crocodile tears fell so 
fast | thought I needed an eye-viper. It 
gladdened my hart to see the tears had 
fallen into the glass. Instantly I addered a 
mastiff slug of raw animal spirits, with 
ice—“crocs on the rocks"—thrush snaking 
my thirst in a swallow. Delicious. Pity I 
had no horse d’oeuvre. Such a stag party 
may never be held again. On the otter 
hand, I wonder wether the savoir-fare of 
your report could be repeated? Please 
pardon my chick in asping, but to meat 
my wish, please: moa, moa! Tiger best 
you can, hmhm? 
MARGARET TAYLOR 

Manchester, England 


Sir: Wallaby damned! Next time some 
anteloper is Ghana snake in and monkey 
around with the genus, lemur know ahead. 








I roared so, the cubs in our pride were all | 


upeset. Father said: “How  horribull, 
she’s been pythoned! Alligator a drink— 
you kids call the dogtor and giraffter that 
go bison aspirin. We'll keep her lion down 
hunter the table and cassowary ibis on the 
rest of Time.” That'll rabbit up for now. 
Satty DEE 


Salem, Mass. 


Sir: The last thing iguana do is make 
anemone by speaking with too much 
condor or sound as if I'm yakking or 
harpying about trivia, but still Hama bit 
put out at your aukward article about the 
Ghana fitchewation. Every minotaur lan- 
guage seems to be losing whatever lynx 
remain with the deer old English we once 
gnu and loved. It used to comfort ocelot 
to pick up Time and read straight-forward 
copy without being exposed to the whims 
of devilfish writers. And, alas, even TIME 
is now tapiring off in a manner that has 
us aphid linguiphiles so worked up we 
could spitz! Weasel all be happier if you 
stick with straight news copy. Too much 
of that other stuff chinchilla guy! 
DENNIS UPPER 
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Speedy-Dry NON “TOXIC coatings 


Non-toxic when dry for children's 
furniture, toys, appliances, picture 
frames, hobby models, fixtures, etc! 
Eleven sparkling colors—plus Clear. 
Handy 8-ounce sprays. At your paint, 
hardware, lumber dealer or department 
store, 


RUST-OLEUM. 
RUST! © 


ATTACH COUPON TO CARD OR LETTER 


Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2307 Oakton St., Evanston, Ill. 60204 


Gentlemen: Please send Speedy-Dry 
color card (plus complete data) at 
no obligation, 














The extra dependability 
of Mallory TV components 
keeps the show going on... 


and on and on. 


Today's TV sets, even with complex color 
circuits, perform better and require far less 
service, thanks in part to the reliability 

of Mallory components. We make volume 
and picture contrast controls, for example, 
that remain drift-free and low in “noise” 
throughout their life. Capacitors that 

stand up to withering heat for years. 

Film resistors with remarkable stability. 
Long-term dependability is built into every 


Mallory component. In fade-free batteries 
that last several times longer than ordinary 


It's good business to do business with Mallory Vi ALLO RY 20) 
ANNIVERSARY 


batteries. In timing devices for photocopy 
machines and home appliances. In powder 
metal contacts that combine properties 
unavailable in ordinary alloys. 


Reliability, design ingenuity, no-nonsense 
delivery and sensible prices give Mallory 
components extra values which make good 
products even better... and pay off for 
manufacturers and their customers alike. 
P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46206. 








Youth movement 


You can be a senior citizen, a 
person who's perennially 39 or a 
teenager. As long as you're the 
kind who gets a wallop out of fresh 
experiences, you've got all the 
makings of a Corvair enthusiast. 
For instance, you'll find the steering 
light and easy (no engine weight 
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up front). You'll find you track 
cleanly and surely even through 


mud and snow (that’s your rear- 


engine traction at work). And 


you'll find the ride solid and the 


cornering flat (that’s where the 
four-wheel independent 
suspension comes in). 


Does your car strike you as 
being a little stodgy these 
days? Maybe while it’s been 
getting older you've 

been getting 
younger. Try a 
Corvair at your 
dealer's and see. 





CORVAIR— Unusual the Chevrolet way 









SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 9O PROOF. DISTILLED ORY GIN. DISTILLED FROM ANERICAN GRAIN 


It’s perfectly simple. 

To make the perfect gin and tonic, 
all you need is perfect confidence. 
In the making. 

In the makings. 


Seagram’s Extra Dry/the perfect martini gin, 

also makes the perfect gin and tonic. 
Perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 
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DEC. 11, 1964 


Thich Tri Quang is emerging as 
South Viet Nam's top Buddhist leader. 
—Time_, Dec. 11, 1964 
HUS, in a cover story on Bud- 
dhism 16 months ago, did the 
editors appraise the little-known, 
shadowy figure who last week 
emerged—big. That earlier story, 
“Buddha on the Barricades,” exam- 
ined the faith and its activist-passivist 
syndrome and warned that it is a 
force to be reckoned with. With the 
reckoning now nearer at hand, Tri 
Quang became the cover this week. 
Telling the complex story of Viet 
Nam is an every-issue matter with 
Time. And, since the climactic fall 
of the Diem regime in November 
1963, the story has required cover 
treatment no fewer than 16 times.* 


°* The others: General Duong Van Minh 
(Noy. 8, 1963), Prince Sihanouk (April 3, 
1964), Henry Cabot Lodge (May 15, 1964), 
Neuyen Khanh (Aug. 7, 1964), Admiral 
Ulysses S, Grant Sharp Jr. (Aug. 14, 
1964), General William Westmoreland 
(Feb. 19, 1965), the U.S. Fighting Man 
(April 23, 1965), Ho Chi Minh (July 16, 
1965), the Military Buildup (Oct. 22, 1965), 
General Harold K. Johnson (Dec. 10, 1965), 
Man of the Year Westmoreland (Jan. 7, 
1966), the U.S. Peace Offensive (Jan. 14, 
1966), Dean Rusk (Feb. 4, 1966), Premier 
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The team of correspondents who did 
this week’s on-the-spot reporting is 
unmatched for its expertise, includ- 
ing as it did Hong Kong Bureau 
Chief Frank McCulloch, who has 
been covering the war for 24 years, 
and James Wilde, an old Viet Nam 
hand, as well as seasoned reporters 
Donald Neff, William McWhirter, 
Zalin Grant, Than Trong Hue and 
Robin Mannock. Working with their 
files from Saigon and others from the 
Tokyo and Washington bureaus, 
Writer Jason McManus brought his 
own knowledgeableness to the story: 
he has written in addition to many 
of our week-to-week stories on Viet 
Nam, five of the cover stories, in- 
cluding the 1964 study of Buddhism. 

Perhaps the most fascinating con- 
frontation for this week's cover story 
was the meeting of correspondent 
and cover subject. “Why do you 
shave your head?” Tri Quang asked, 
staring at Frank McCulloch's gleam- 
ing pate. Frank said he looked worse 
with hair. Tri Quang marveled at 
Frank's close shave and inquired: 
“Doesn't it hurt you?” The monk 
drew out an electric razor and said 
with a smile: “I use this, but it doesn’t 
give a very close shave.” Then Tri 
Quang fixed McCulloch with a 
thoughtful stare and concluded the 
preliminaries with an observation that 
gave the correspondent cause to 
meditate: “Mr. McCulloch, you 
ought to wear a monk's robe. It 
would suit you.” 








Neuyen Cao Ky (Feb, 18, 1966). McCULLOCH 
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Other travelers checks 
are every bit as good as 


First National City Banks 











Other leading travelers checks, like First National City 
travelers checks, can be cashed all over the world. 

But if you think all travelers checks are alike, you may 
be in for a rude shock if you lose your checks. 

With other leading travelers checks, time-consuming 
inquiries often are made. It may be days—even weeks— 
before you get your money back. Who wants to wait? 

But, if you lose First National City travelers checks, you 
don’t have to worry. There are more than 20,000 places 
around the world authorized to give you a fast refund— 
right on the spot! 

First National City travelers checks come from ‘the 
leader in world-wide banking, and have been in use over 
60 years. They are known and accepted in more than a 
million shops, hotels, restaurants, air terminals, etc., the 
world over. 

Next time you travel, be sure to insist on First National 
City travelers checks. 





Stroll through g tatuary. Pay the check 
Nat onal City travelers checks. They're f00d all over the U.S, and “ 
abroad. But their big advantage is a faster refund system. They cost just one cent per dollar. 
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} ter dining at "La Tonnarella” ’ restaurant in Sorrento, 


We'd like you to meet some 
new members of our family 


2-man space vehicle (Lunar Excursion Module) 
headed for America's |anding on the moon. Ford's 
subsidiary, Philco, is assisting Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation in developing instrumen- 
tation for it now 


“Zip-Code Reader’’ 





An electronic reading machine that Is helping to 
speed the mail to you. This Philco machine can 
read 36,000 zip-coded addresses an hour, Even 
‘cleans up’’ smudged type to improve readability 


“Gemini Twins”’ 


Rendezvous in space—with heart beats and pulse 
beats flashed back to NASA’s Mission Control 
Center in Houston. Ford's Philco scientists de- 
signed and equipped Gemini Control. 


“Bronco” 


It's Mustang's little brother... Ford’s 4-wheel-drive 
fun car for fishing, mountain climbing, snowplow- 
ing or just driving. 
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“Read” 


New Philco visual display device for use by stu- 
dents from kindergarten to graduate school. 
Read" permits student to'‘talk’’ with a computer, 
and learn by using information—words, numbers 
and graphs—stored in the computer's brain 


“Shillelagh”’ 





A new anti-tank guided missile developed by Ford, 
now undergoing service tests by the U. S. Army 
This highly accurate weapon system is the first 
guided missile capable of being fired from a gun 
that also fires conventional ammunition. 


“Mariner IV” 





Philco built the antenna for Mariner IV that sent 
back the first pictures from Mars — 150 million 
miles from earth, 


“Microfilm Recorder’ 


So fast it records up to 4 million characters a 
minute on microfilm. Another advance from Ford's 
subsidiary, Philco. 








Time go to pieces on you? 


Bell System communications can make time 
work for you—as they did for Husky Oil Co. 


By uniting Bell System telephone, teletypewriter 
and data communications service, The Husky Oil 
Company of Cody, Wyoming, is making greater use 
of its computer. Getting bills out three days sooner. 
Receiving cash receipts two days earlier. And main- 





taining closer control of all its business activities. 


How? That’s what our Communications Con- 
sultant would like to explain to you; how Bell 
System communications can save you time and 
help you run your business better. 

Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office 
and ask for his services. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 


fn Bell System 
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THE WAR 


A Time for Patience & Resolve 

While South Viet Nam_ struggled 
through the sixth week of its deepest 
political trauma since the assassination 
of Ngo Dinh Diem 24 years ago, Wash- 
ington could only watch, agonize and 
pray. In all the crises that have faced 
the U.S. since its postwar emergence 
as the free world’s greatest power, there 
had never been a more sobering re- 
minder of the limitations of 
American might within the 
self-imposed limitations of 
American foreign policy. As 
the principal guarantor of 
South Viet Nam's independ- 
ence, the U.S. could do little 
but wait patiently in the 
wings while its ally played 
out a perilous drama that 
clearly endangered both na- 
tions’ most cherished aims. 

This was no easy exer- 
cise, particularly for an Ad- 
ministration that prizes 
pragmatism above all. It 
had nonetheless succeeded 
so far. By week's end, at 
least, near-anarchy had been 
succeeded by a tenuous ac- 
cord in Saigon, The Military 
Directory, headed by Pre- 
mier Nguyen Cao Ky, had 
survived, but with lost face 
and a doubtful future. The 
U.S. would still be dealing 
with the Directory as it 
prepared to hold elections 
to give the country a civilian 
government, But Washing- 
ton would have to pay in- 
creasing attention to Tri 
Quang, the infrangible Bud- 
dhist' prelate who had 
emerged as the country’s most astute 
and powerful politician (see THE 
WorLD). 

No Chances. In the weeks of inter- 
necine squabbling, the allies had clearly 
lost their gathering momentum both on 
the military front and in the drive to 
bring social and economic reform to 
the villages. As for the hard battle- 
field cost, opinion was divided. Admiral 
U.S. Grant Sharp Jr., the U.S. Pacific 
commander, thought that in spite of 
the turmoil, “we are doing quite well.” 
Less sanguine officers closer to the con- 
flict noted a sharp drop in South Viet- 


namese operations. One result was that 
for the first time in the war, U.S. com- 
bat deaths for a one-week period (end- 
ing April 9) outnumbered South Viet- 
namese 95 to 67: and for the first 99 
days of the year, the U.S. lost 1,361 
men, 19 more than in all of 1965. 

Once reasonable political stability has 
been restored, the allies will face the 


task of convincing the Communist 
insurgents that they have had only a 
brief reprieve in a war that the U.S. 


ur 





JOHNSON, DIAZ ORDAZ & WIVES DEDICATING STATUE 
Never a more sobering reminder. 


intends to fight to the last paddyfield. 

Though Lyndon Johnson was hope- 
ful that the worst of the crisis was over 
—and in fact took off for a tumultuous 
visit to Mexico City in order to dem- 
onstrate his detachment—Washington 
was taking no chances. In a carefully 
worded, 15-page “working paper,” 
White House and State Department 
experts listed a number of possibilities 
ranging in outlook from high optimism 
to bone-deep pessimism. The least ac- 
ceptable contingency was the prospect 
of a neutralist regime in Saigon that 
would either demand outright U.S. with- 


drawal or impose such humiliating re- 
strictions as to make a_ pullout 
unavoidable. 

Honed Swords. Some of the Admin- 
istration’s more persistent critics have 
leaped with gloomy relish on this pros- 
pect. Administration officials argue 
that however bitterly the Vietnamese 
may differ on every other issue, the 
nation is united by a “common opposi- 
tion to control by Hanoi.” That alone, 
they reason, should ensure a continued 
U.S. presence. 

Nevertheless, the crisis honed all the 
Damoclean swords hanging over every 
American soldier in) Viet Nam—and 
over every American justification for 
his presence there. Should the U.S. re- 
main? Will it be permitted to remain? 
Most serious of all, can it do so to the 
profit of the Vietnamese people, the 
U.S. and the free world? 

The American presence will certain- 
ly be needed during the turbulent 
months that are bound to precede elec- 
tions. As for the future, it is all but in- 
conceivable that a freely constituted Vi- 
etnamese government would invite sul- 
cide by insisting that the U.S. go home. 
And every consideration of practicality 
and principle argues that the Johnson 
Administration would never contemplate 
so drastic a decision itself—whatever 
the circumstances. Many Americans 
may be unhappy about the U.S. in- 
volvement in Viet Nam, but few could 
in honor condone the bloody chaos 
that would swiftly engulf that land if 
the world’s richest and least power- 
hungry nation were to meekly fold its 
tents and withdraw. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Intuition’s Reward 

“Get back!” the President shouted to 
Secret Service men restraining the mul- 
titude of Mexicans. “Get off that side 
of the car!” The crowd surged forward, 
and once again Lyndon Johnson was in 
his true element, in high gear and high 
spirits, greeting and meeting the crowds 
in Mexico City on his first visit to a 
foreign capital in the 29 months since 
he became Chief Executive.” 

His visit was quick, intuitively right 





His only other trip out of the U.S. was to 
Vancouver, B.C., in September 1964 for a 
ceremony marking ratification of a Columbia 
River-development treaty with Canada. 





PETER ANDERSON 





MRS. JOHNSON IN MUSEUM OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
“Who said we couldn't go?” . 


and rewarding. The decision to go south 
of the border was made during a rest- 
less week at the L.BJ. ranch. where 
Johnson, fretful over the uncertainties 
of Viet Nam. was persuaded to make 
the trip. The President has always 
been partial toward Mexico—Mexican- 
Americans in his congressional district 
had in fact given him most constant 
support—and the Mexicans responded 
in kind. Some 25,000 greeted the Pres- 
ident, Lady Bird, Lynda and Luci at 
the airport, and enthusiastic shouting 
crowds of more than 1,000,000—the 
polite official estimate was twice that 
many—lined the 9$-mile motorcade 
route to Mexican President Diaz Or- 
daz’s residence in Chapultepec Park. 
The procession was often forced to 
crawl, and Secret Service agents, al- 
ready tired by the rarefied (7,800 ft.) 
atmosphere, dropped back in relays for 


rejuvenating whiflfs of oxygen from 
their own cars. 
Sweet Sounds. Johnson, standing 


with Diaz Ordaz throughout the 2$- 
hour ride, fairly floated in the tumult, 
holding his hands above his head like 
a victorious prizefighter or making an 
“O.K.” sign with circled thumb and 
forefinger. “I've never seen anything 
like this anywhere,” he exulted from 
the steps of Los Pinos, home of Mexi- 
can Presidents. “I've always known the 
Mexican people were generous, stimu- 
lating people, but I never saw such in- 
spiration and stimulation as in those 
faces. I think it was the most wonder- 
ful reception | have ever had anywhere 
in the world.” Later, while L.B.J. con- 
ferred with Diaz Ordaz, Lady Bird took 
the opportunity to visit the new Na- 
tional Museum of Anthropology (TimME, 
June 25), one of the most magnificent 
museums of its kind in the world. 
Mexico's oles sounded all the sweet- 
er in view of Washington's assumption 
that U.S. intervention in the Dominican 
Republic had tarnished Johnson's image 
south of the border, that he could never 


20 


hope to gain the affection and instine- 
tive trust that Latin Americans awarded 
President Kennedy. With scant advance 
notice, Johnson drew crowds only slight- 
ly smaller than those Kennedy received 
on a long-planned visit in 1962. “Who 
said we couldn't go to Latin America?” 
demanded Johnson. “Who said the 
Dominican Republic disgraced us?” 

Bright Promise. Though it lasted only 
24! hours and had no pressing diplo- 
matic purpose—relations between the 
U.S. and Mexico have rarely been so 
warm as they are now—the visit raised 
bright hope for renewed inter-American 
solidarity in the Johnson presidency. 
Dedicating a statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln, a $150,000 gift from the Ameri- 
can people, Johnson enunciated cight 
principles of cooperation and respect 
for hemisphere relations and offered to 
take part in a Latino summit conference 
to revivify the Alliance for Progress. 

“We of this hemisphere,” he said, 
“are engaged in a vast social revolution 
touching the lives of millions of people 
on two continents. Like Lincoln's, this 
is a test of whether freedom can work. 
It is a test of whether men, through 
liberty. can overcome the weight of the 
past and lift from their brothers the 
blight of hunger, the blindness of ig- 
norance, and the burden of disease.” 

Back in Texas at week's end, Johnson 
quickly moved to back up his promises, 
let it be known that he and his wife 
may be making more southern trips, 
and ordered U.S. ambassadors in South 
America to begin the laborious task of 
reshaping the Alliance. To fill a vacant 
embassy in Rio de Janeiro he named 
John W. Tuthill, 55, U.S. representa- 
tive to the European Common Market 
since 1962, And how did he feel about 
the trip? “To say he was pleased,” un- 
derstated Press Secretary Bill Moyers, 
“is an understatement.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
With Cap & Cloak in Saigon 


She looked slightly siliconized, but 
otherwise the pneumatic twister on the 
cover of Ramparts magazine was un- 
mistakably Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu. Why 
was Ramparts celebrating South Viet 
Nam's Dragon Lady? And what on 
earth was she doing in a Michigan State 


cheerleader’s costume? Two lines of 
type above the cover caricature ex- 
plained all: THE UNIVERSITY ON THE 
MAKE (OR HOW M.S.U. HELPED ARM 
MADAME NHU). Ramparts, a conten- 
tious Roman Catholic monthly pub- 


lished on the West Coast, was firing its 
latest broadside in a long and shrill cam- 
paign against U.S. policy in Viet Nam. 
"Scurrilous & Silly."" The point of the 
magazine’s piece was that Michigan 
State, while running a big, U.S.-financed 
project to train Viet Nam’s fledgling 
police forces from 1955 on, provided 
cover for five CIA agents. On that, 
everybody concurred—but on precious 
little besides. Among Ramparts’ other 
natterings: the cloak-and-dagger men, 








though supposedly assigned to teach the 
police administration techniques, were 


actually under orders “to engage in 
counterespionage and counterintelli- 
gence”; M.S.U. raked in $25 million 
in seven years before Premier Ngo 


Dinh Diem canceled its contract; the 
university “actually supplied” the Viet- 
namese “with guns and ammunition.” 
The gravest accusation of all, from the 
standpoint of academic integrity, was 
that the university had made “a con- 
scious effort to prepare reports pleas- 
ing, or at least palatable” to Diem. 

At East’ Lansing, M.S.U. officials 
were as irate as campus football fans 
on a losing Saturday. “A_ scurrilous 
and silly hatchet job,” said Political 
Scientist Wesley Fishel, who headed the 
project from 1956 to 1958 and was “as 
close as friends can be” with Diem. 
Fishel conceded that the university 
knew all about the CIA men. “Any- 
way, they joined the project on our 
terms,” he said. “While 1 was there, 
there was definitely no cloak-and-dag- 
ger stuff. They trained the Vietnamese 
police.” 

Fishel said that he had not been hap- 
py about harboring the agents; nor had 
his successor, Political Scientist Ralph 
Smuckler. “It may not have been right 
to get into it,” said Smuckler. “We were 
caught and felt we had to follow 
through.” 

"No Love Lost." In 1959, largely be- 
cause the CIA men on the payroll had 
become an open secret in Saigon, the 
agents were transferred to the U.S. mis- 
sion there, and M.S.U. was able to 
sever its uncomfortable connection. 
Three years later, Diem had the proj- 
ect terminated because, said Smuckler, 
he “felt the people in it were not ‘suffi- 
ciently loyal’ to him"—that is, they had 
published critical articles. Smuckler 
termed Ramparts’ figure of $25 mil- 
lion for the project “ridiculous,” in- 
sisted that the university had received 
only $5,354,352.75 in seven years. As 


RAMPARTS’ MADAME NHU 
Merely the latest shrill. 
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for the gun-buying charge, he noted 
that M.S.U. had routinely advised the 
Vietnamese on what equipment they 
would need, bought only a dozen train- 
ing revolvers on its own. 

The thing that really puzzled Fishel 
was the cover sketch of Mme. Nhu. 
“There was no love lost,” he said, “be- 
tween Mme. Nhu and M.S.U.” He was 
less baffled by the tone of the Ram- 
parts story. Its four authors—one of 
whom participated in the Viet Nam 
project—are “outspoken advocates of 
the Viet Cong,” charged Fishel, and 
would like to see a Communist victory 
in Viet Nam. 


BLACKWELL 


POVERTY 
Grilled Shriver 


Many critics of the Great Society's 
war on poverty accuse the Administra- 
tion of spending too much too loosely. 
Last week a group of dedicated anti- 
poverty warriors charged heatedly that 
it is doling out too little too cautiously. 

The unlikely forum was a two-day 
annual meeting of the Citizens Crusade 
Against Poverty at Washington's Inter- 
national Inn. C.C.A.P., which represents 
125 social-welfare agencies and other 
groups, seeks to complement Sargent 
Shriver’s Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity with long-range planning and aid 
local anti-poverty groups with trained 
personnel and expertise. 

One of C.C.A.P.’s tenets is that the 
poor must play a decisive part in plan- 
ning and bringing about their own sal- 
vation, a concept that has caused con- 
flict with city politicians and confusion 
in Congress. At last week's conference 
were delegations from urban and rural 


slums, from Watts and Harlem, Ap- 
palachia and the Mississippi Delta. 
"Political Assassination.” C.C.A.P. 


Chairman Walter Reuther, whose United 
Auto Workers bankrolled the two-year- 
old organization with a $1,000,000 do- 
nation, set the critical tone at the out- 
set by saying that the Great Society 
could not be built with “halfway, half- 
hearted” measures or by “making ap- 
propriations with an  eyedropper’— 
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though President Johnson is asking 
$1.75 billion in anti-poverty appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year. The 
N.A.A.C.P.'s Roy Wilkins warned that 
the war in Viet Nam must not be al- 
lowed to divert funds from the war on 
poverty. 

In committee meetings the poor 
talked of “organizing against the po- 
litical and economic structure” that has 
denied them control over anti-poverty 
expenditures. There was talk of “po- 
litical assassination” to oust officehold- 
ers accused of “keeping us down.” Mrs. 
Unita Blackwell of the Mississippi Free- 
dom Democratic Party declared: “The 


ame 
SHRIVER UNDER ATTACK AT POVERTY MEETING 
Freshly ground and ready for the fire. 


Federal Government ought to be 
ashamed of itself. The same men who 
pay us $3 a day and are bent on put- 
ting people off the land—that’s the men 
who are on the poverty committee. You 
just come up with the resources, and 
we'll show you what we can do with the 
money.” Carl Johnson of Harlan Coun- 
ty, Ky., said his area was no better off 
despite $1,000,000 in poverty funds. 

"Step Aside.’ Shriver spoke the sec- 
ond day. He had been warned to expect 
hostility, and rewrote his speech to pre- 
pare for it. “I know you have got the 
grill,” he began, “and I'm the ham- 
burger, freshly ground yesterday and 
ready to be cooked today.” He met the 
opposition head on, detailed OEO's con- 
siderable accomplishments, and ex- 
pressed his own impatience with not 
being able to do more faster, He likened 
the poor to labor-union members, who 
must sometimes settle for less than their 
full demands. “The American society 
can't afford wildcat strikes in the indus- 
trial area; even less can it afford wild- 
cat strikes on the entire social order— 
and that’s what Watts was.” 

There had been mild heckling from 
the beginning of his speech, but the ref- 
erence to Watts detonated an explosion 
of shrieks and catcalls from a small 
minority in the audience of 600. “Shut 
up!” one man cried at Shriver. “What 
do you know about it?” demanded an- 
other. Shouted a woman from Watts: 
“When all this poverty money is spent, 





the rich man is going to be richer and 
I'm still going to be receiving a welfare 
check!” All but drowned out, Shriver 
finished his speech, but was unable to 
participate in a scheduled question peri- 
od. A score of shouting, shoving people 
charged the head table, trying to seize 
the microphone, and Shriver beat a stra- 
tegic retreat. 

Mortified, the C.C.A.P. leaders were 
unable to regain control of the meeting. 
Allen Moore, a bearded youth from 
Brooklyn, wailed into the microphone: 
“You people are old and grey, and you 
better step aside.” The convention was 
to have concluded with the enactment 
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then the dele- 


of resolutions, but by 
gates were in no mood for parliamentary 
procedure and the meeting broke up. 
One of the lost resolutions called for a 
minimum of 51% membership of “the 
poor, as chosen by the poor” on com- 


munity-action boards, rather than the 
one-third representation now specified 
by OEO guidelines. If nothing else, the 
uproar demonstrated that money alone 
will not paper over the problems and 
resentments of the poor. 


REPUBLICANS 


Dilemma in Dixie 
Though the Republican Party’s South- 


ern renaissance started in the *SOs, 
G.O.P. leaders are unhappily aware 
that its gains in 1964 were achieved 


largely with the help of defecting white 
Democrats incensed at the Administra- 
tion’s support of civil rights. Nor were 
Republican officials made any happier 
last week by a penetrating analysis of 
its dilemma in Dixie prepared by two 
liberal groups, the nationally organized 
Republicans for Progress and the Yale- 
based Republican Advance. Their re- 
port, a product of a state-by-state sur- 
vey, warned that G.O.P. organizations 
in Alabama, Mississippi and South Car- 
olina are “lily-white,” and described 
party support for segregationist candi- 
dates as “sheer madness.” 

Noting that the Goldwater platform 
had caused a “precipitate decline in 
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Negro support.” the liberals’ report 
termed the 1964 election a “historic 
reversal rarely matched in_ politics,” 
adding: “The party which had suffered 
the stigma in the South of being the 
‘black’ Republican Party while most 
Negroes lacked the franchise, chose to 
ignore the Negro just as he was begin- 
ning to acquire political power.” 

Bet on Tomorrow. Republican or- 
ganizations in some states, notably Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Arkansas, have been moderate on the 
racial issue and receptive to Negro 
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ANOTHER KNOCK IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT 
The G.O.P.: View from the South. 


membership, Elsewhere in the South, 
said the report, the Republican Party 
in 1964 “appeared to be pandering to 
those elements intent on turning back 
the clock of history.” The five Deep 
South states that Goldwater carried 
were those with the most disfranchised 
Negroes—many of whom have since 
won the vote under the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act and are registering over- 
whelmingly Democratic. 

Though few Republican leaders could 
disagree with the report's findings, they 
could hardly accept its recommended 
remedies. The liberals demanded that 
the National Committee elicit no-dis- 
crimination pledges from all state and 
local G.O.P, groups on pain of expul- 
sion, and require Mississippi's Repub- 
licans to drop the pro-segregation plat- 
form plank they adopted in 1964. The 
party’s congressional leadership, urged 
the report, should reject converts such 
as South Carolina’s Senator Strom 
Thurmond and Representative Albert 
Watson unless they state their “agree- 
ment with the cardinal Republican prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for all Amer- 
icans” before crossing the aisle, 

“Dead as a Hammer." In fact, the 
National Committee has no power to 
read a state out of the party. Even if it 
did, the G.O.P. is in no condition to af- 
ford another internecine conflict. Na- 
tional Chairman Ray Bliss, who was put 
into office to promote unity, is as con- 
scious of the racial problem as the lib- 
erals, and has been quietly attempting 
to solve it. Bliss pushed for the recent 
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appointment of Clarke Reed, a relative- 
ly moderate Mississippian, to replace 
racist Wirt Yerger as state party chair- 
man. “The race issue,” Reed is telling 
G.O.P. candidates, “is dead as a ham- 
mer.” Bliss also plans to re-establish 
the National Committee’s minorities di- 
Vision, with a Negro as its head. 

For practical reasons, many Repub- 
lican—and Democratic—candidates in 
the South may find it wise to drop 
racism as an issue. One incentive to do 
so, suggests Kentucky’s Thruston B. 
Morton, chairman of the National Re- 
publican Senatorial Campaign Commit- 
tee, would be to give the party's white 
supremacists a “bare minimum” of cam- 
paign funds. In most areas, however, 





candidates can only invite defeat by 
vigorously espousing integration and 
civil rights, 

In any event, as the Democrats 


learned after the Dixiecrat walkout in 
1948, in a country as diverse as the 
U.S., neither national party can enforce 
ideological conformity. By adhering to 
its own tradition as a moderate. civil 
rights—minded party, the G.O.P. at large 
can in time undoubtedly realize the 
objectives that its liberal wing would 
achieve by fiat. 


DEMOCRATS 
Straws in the Wind 


“I’m not financing anyone, any time.” 
insists New York Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy. “And I am not going to en- 
dorse anyone in the primary.” In effect, 
if not in intent, some 1966 Democratic 
primaries look nonetheless like warm- 
ups for an eventual trial of strength be- 
tween the Kennedy forces and the 
Johnson Administration, Among the 
most significant contests are those in 
Wisconsin and Tennessee, where two 
longtime political friends of the Ken- 
nedys’ are gubernatorial candidates. 

Tie Clasp & Pal. In Wisconsin, the 
so-called Kennedy candidate is Lieut. 
Governor Patrick J. Lucey, 48, who as 
state Democratic chairman was instru- 
mental in Jack Kennedy's victory over 
Hubert Humphrey in that state’s bitter 
1960 primary. Lucey, who sports a 
PT 109 tie clasp, visited the White 
House often during the New Frontier 
and in 1963 was recruited by J.F.K.’s 
brother-in-law Stephen Smith to reor- 
ganize Ohio's Democrats. In return, 
Bobby Kennedy last August topped the 
bill at a dinner that netted $60,000 for 
Lucey’s current campaign. Since then, 
however, Kennedy has carefully stayed 
clear of Wisconsin’s politics. 

Lucey, an astute campaigner who 
Knows state politics like his own back- 
yard, will be opposed in the Sept. 13 
primary by Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman David Carley, 37. A_pro- 
tégé of Hubert Humphrey's political 
intimate, Wisconsin Senator Gaylord 
Nelson, Carley supported Humphrey in 
1960 and has been tagged the Hum- 
phrey candidate, though in fact Hum- 
phrey opposed Carley’s entering the 
race against Lucey. Whichever candi- 





date wins, he faces an 
against able Republican 
Warren P. Knowles. 

Tractors & Bulls. Bidding for Tennes- 
see's top job is John Jay Hooker Jr., 
35, a stylish, well-heeled Nashville at- 
torney and longtime friend of Bobby 
Kennedy’s who headed the abortive 
1961 tractors-for-freedom committee 
to bail out Castro’s Bay of Pigs prison- 
ers. Along with a Southern drawl, Hook- 
er manages a touch of Boston brogue, 
has a handsome wife who expects to 
have a baby, Kennedy-style, around the 
August primary. 

Hooker's opponent for the Demo- 
cratic nomination is Buford Ellington, 
58, who resigned in January as Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Oflice of Emergency 
Planning chief. During an earlier term 
as Governor, Ellington backed Johnson 
for President at the 1960 Democratic 
Convention, and the two have often ex- 
changed visits and swapped breeding 
bulls. In his political views, however, 
Hooker is closer to Johnson, supports 
medicare, a Tennessee state minimum 
wage law and repeal of 14(b)—none 
of which especially appeal to Ellington. 
Hooker last week accepted the Tennes- 
see co-chairmanship of the National 
Lawyers Committee for the President, 
a group organized to act as liaison be- 
tween the legal profession and the White 
House. 

All four candidates deny any com- 
mitment to outsiders, while Kennedy, 


uphill fight 
Incumbent 
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DEMOCRAT HOOKER 
A bit o’ brogue in the drawl. 


Johnson and Humphrey as vehemently 
discount involvement in either race. 
Kennedy plans to concentrate on New 
York, where he has been jousting for 
the spotlight with the  state’s senior 
Senator, Republican Jacob Javits. As 
for L.BJ., a White House aide says 
that “the President wouldn't get caught 
within 25 feet” of any of the candi- 
dates. Even so, both races will inevita- 
bly be interpreted as straws in the wind 
for 1968 and 1972. 
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POLITICS 
How COPE Will Cope 


“Politics,” wrote Union Leader Sid- 
ney Hillman in the heyday of Big La- 
bor’s entente with Franklin Roosevelt, 
“is the science of who gets what, 
when and why.” Under Lyndon John- 
son, who clears nothing with George 
Meany, labor has found Hillman’s three 
Ws aggravatingly hard to get. Yet, de- 
spite its president’s recent hints that the 
A.F.L-C.1LO. may jilt’ the Democratic 
Party, the federation’s energetic Com- 
mittee on Political Education (COPE) 
has already made clear that its 1966 
electoral strategy will be, as usual, to 
support the Democrats. 

Three-Pronged Effort. COPE’s first 
major commitment was made _ this 
month in California. Of 113 candidates 
whom it endorsed for state and nation- 
al office, all but seven were Democrats. 
Nationwide, labor is expected to hew 
pretty close to its line in the last elec- 
tion: of 276 COPE-backed candidates 
elected to Congress, only 17 were Re- 
publicans. Labor's political experts are 
paying particular attention to the re- 
election of 51 Democratic freshmen, 
most of them from swing districts that 
were won in the L.B.J. landslide. To 
preserve some aura of bipartisanship, 
COPE is expected to bestow its benedic- 
tion on three old Republican Senate 
friends: New Jersey's Clifford Case, 
Maine’s Margaret Chase Smith and 
Kentucky's John Sherman Cooper. 

COPE support for a candidate is de- 
cided in each case by its autonomous 
state committees which this year seem 
to be endorsing before the primaries. 
They have already endorsed California's 
Governor Pat Brown and Houston Oil- 
man Donald Woods, a liberal who is 
challenging Texas’ conservative Gov- 
ernor John Connally. COPE’s choice is in 
some cases apt to be dictated by old 
loyalties rather than performance or 
promise. A case in point is Michigan, 
where COPE almost certainly will throw 
its weight behind former Governor G, 
Mennen Williams in his contest with 
Detroit's dynamic (and liberal) Mayor 
Jerry Cavanagh for the Senate nomina- 
tion. It may also try to influence pri- 
maries in Virginia, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Alabama, and any other 
Southern state in which non-racist can- 
didates may surface. In all, COPE will 
probably spend about $1,000,000 in 
1966 on its three-pronged effort to reg- 
ister voters, promote the “right” can- 
didates, and get out the vote. 

Computerized Campaigns. One inno- 
vation this year is to bring selected can- 
didates together with local union lead- 
ers in 13 regional conferences. In some 
areas, COPE is experimenting with com- 
puterized canvassing. By collating the 
names of all union members with voter 
rolls, it can give election district work- 
ers “walking lists” of unregistered but 
potentially pro-labor voters. COPE has 
also mounted a massive, direct mail 
offensive involving twoscore different 
pieces of literature that will flood the 
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electorate’s mailboxes right up to elec- 
tion day. For all of Meany’s rumblings, 
neither the Democrats nor the Republi- 
cans doubt which party will benefit from 
COPE’s campaigning. 


In the Race 

> In Idaho, Republican Governor Rob- 
ert E. Smylie, 51, dean of the nation’s 
Governors and a 1968 vice-presidential 
hopeful, filed for a fourth four-year 
term, which if completed would make 
his the longest gubernatorial tenure in 
U.S. history (current record: 15 years, 
set by Maryland’s Albert C. Ritchie 
from 1920 through 1934). Smylie, who 
led the 1965 fight to dump Goldwater- 
ite Dean Burch as G.O.P. national 
chairman, will campaign on his “New 
Day” programs of increased state out- 
lays for health, welfare and education 
financed by a 39% sales tax. Assured the 
G.O.P. nomination, Smylie is favored 
over any of five candidates entered in 
the Democratic primary. 

> In Arkansas, ex-Congressman Brooks 
Hays, 67, who was unseated in 1958 
after taking a moderate stand on the 
Little Rock integration riots, became a 
candidate for the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination to succeed six-term 
Incumbent Orval Faubus, 56, who says 
(not for the first time) that he is re- 
tiring. Other Democrats in the race in- 
clude Segregationist State Supreme 
Court Justice Jim Johnson, 41, and 
Businessman Winston Chandler, 46. 
However, Hays’s chief rival for the 
nomination is expected to be the man 
who ousted him from Congress, Little 
Rock Oculist Dale Alford, 50, who has 
yet to announce. The Democratic nom- 
inee will face Arkansas’ Mr. Repub- 
lican, Millionaire Rancher Winthrop 
Rockefeller, brother of New York's 
Governor Nelson. Winthrop won 44% 
of the vote in 1964, is given an even 
chance of winning this year. 

> In Maine, the campaign was plainly 
becoming a bane. With 321 Democrats 
in the field for local and state offices 
greatest number in at least 28 years— 
seven Republicans and three Democrats 
were contesting one congressional seat. 
Republican Margaret Chase Smith's 
U.S. Senate seat is sought by two Dem- 
ocrats: State Representative Plato Tru- 
man and, to compound the confusion, 
a Portland landscape consultant named 
Jack L. Smith, 43. Moreover, a Demo- 
crat named Carlton Reed is challenging 
Republican Governor John H. Reed. 

> In Montana, conservative Republi- 
can Governor Tim Babcock, 46, opened 
his drive for the U.S. Senate against 
liberal Democrat Lee Metcalf, 55, the 
incumbent, by buying a $69,000 twin- 
engined plane for campaigning. Bab- 
cock is expected to zero in on Met- 
calf’s record as one of the Senate's 
leading critics of the Viet Nam war. 
>In Mexico City, vacationing Barry 
Goldwater reiterated that he “will not 
be a candidate for the presidency” in 
1968 but announced plans to run in 
that year for the Senate seat held by 
Democrat Carl Hayden, 88. 








ESPIONAGE 


No Sale to SMERSH 


Almost as light as a highball tumbler, 
silent as a hummingbird’s flight—yet 
with twice the wallop of a .45—the 
Gyrojet rocket handgun sounds like the 
secret agent’s dream. Costing only SI 
to mass-produce, with a mechanism so 
simple and rugged that it can be fired 
under water and requires practically no 


DEALER SCHILLING & GYROJET 
Taken for something. 


maintenance, the gun—as advertised— 
could prove an equally deadly weapon 
for combat troops. 

So, at least, reasoned two Washing- 
ton-based Russian military attachés aft- 
er reading reports on what its developer 
calls “the world’s most accurate un- 
guided rocket.” Though they could easi- 
ly have bought a Gyrojet in the capital. 
they showed up for some reason at a 
gun shop in San Jose, Calif., last week. 
“They spoke very good English,” re- 
called Dealer Frank Schilling. “You'd 
never have taken them for a couple 
of those umphing Russians.” 

Schilling took them for something, 
however, and refused to sell them the 
rocket gun under a state law that pro- 
hibits the sale of firearms to foreigners. 
Since ammunition was not covered by 
the law, he sold them 13 rocket bullets, 
promised 24 more—then called police. 
When the visitors showed up the next 
day for the promised ammunition, two 
San Jose detectives were waiting, and 
after an exchange of credentials, came 
to the conclusion that the Russians had 
not in fact done anything illegal. 

Whether the U.S. would have been 
better or worse served if the Soviet 
army—or SMERSH—had elected to 
adopt the weapon is open to question. 
The U.S. Army tested the gun in De- 
cember and has not yet made a report. 
However, an authoritative technical 
publication, the American Rifleman, re- 
ports that Gyrojet is wanting in several 
respects—including accuracy. 
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ARMED FORCES 


Policing the Dragons 

As villagers stared curiously from the 
banks, a flotilla of 20 olive-green, gnat- 
size boats swarmed into South Viet 
Nam's Long Tan River for the first 
time last week. Planing over the water 
at better than 25 knots. they looked 
from a distance more like pleasure craft 
than fighting ships. In fact, they are 
the U.S. Navy's newest weapon against 
the Viet Cong, who by some estimates 
smuggle at least 50% of all their sup- 
plies from North Viet Nam along 
the Mekong River's nine tributaries— 
known to the Chinese as “the nine drag- 
ons”—and its labyrinth of interconnect- 
ing canals. 

Up from RAGS. Not since the Civ- 
il War, when Yankee Admiral David 
G. (“Damn the torpedoes!) Farragut 
blockaded the Mississippi, has the Navy 
engaged in such concentrated river 
warfare. The task of policing the Me- 
kong Delta’s 1,400 miles of inland wa- 
terways, plied by up to 300 junks daily, 
has been handled hitherto by River As- 
sault Groups (RAGS), consisting of an- 
tique French gunboats or World War 
II-vintage LCMs manned by Vietnam- 
ese. Because their eflicacy was limited 
by short range und slow speed, the 
Navy designed an entirely new craft 
for Viet Nam, ordered 160 of them 
from a_ Bellingham, Wash., manufac- 
turer at a cost of $5.2 million. 

Known as the PBR (for patrol boat, 
river), the ungainly looking fiber-glass 
craft is virtually unsinkable. It is 31 ft. 
long (less than half the length of a PT 
boat), with a [0$-ft. beam, draws only 
9 in. at top speed, thus can poke into 
the shallowest backwaters reached by 
sampans, The craft is powered by twin 
220-h.p. diesel engines, which drive 
water-jet pumps that are linked to the 
steering wheel; thus the PBR has neither 
rudder nor propeller to foul in under- 
water weeds. Highly maneuverable, the 
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PBR ON TRAINING MISSION IN CALIFORNIA 


boat can make a 180° turn on a piaster 
from top speed; throttled back, it can 
cruise almost inaudibly, a valuable as- 
set at night when most Red intercep- 
tions take place. The PBR is equipped 
with radar and a powerful searchlight; 
its three machine guns (two .50-cals. 
in the bow, a .30-cal. aft) have infra- 
red sights. 

Tributary Vendetta. The gnat fleet's 
four-man crews undergo two months of 
training, spend the last four weeks prac- 
ticing maneuvers in San Francisco Bay's 
Sacramento River Delta, which was 
chosen for its similarity to the Mekong 

narrow bayous flanked by swamps, 
head-high saw grass and dense clumps 
of trees. Instructors include many old 
Viet Nam hands such as Chief Gunner's 
Mate Edwin Canby, 40, who says: “I 
want to go back soon. I have a little 
vendetta to settle on the Ham Luong 
tributary.” To date, an elite corps of 
200 men, most of them volunteers, has 
been trained for duty on the Mekong, 
where the Navy expects to have a fleet 
of 100 PBRs by late summer. 

The PBRs will patrol in pairs in 
round-the-clock, eight-hour shifts. They 
will be inviting targets for snipers and 
wire-triggered Viet Cong mines. Never- 
theless, the river sailors hope not only 
to cut Communist water traffic to a 
minimum but also to ensure that Sai- 
gon’s lifeline to the sea is not blocked 
by Viet Cong attacks on shipping. 


Udders Aweigh 


In response to Lyndon Johnson's or- 
ders for economies by federal branches, 
the U.S. Naval Academy last week 
struck a doughty blow for frugality, an- 
nounced that it will sell its $1,750,000, 
876-acre dairy farm outside Annapolis, 
along with a green-grass fleet of 377 
cows, 262 calves and four bulls. Find- 
ing that it can buy milk for $84,000-a- 
year less than it costs to produce it, the 
Navy plans to dry up its 55-year-old 
milk run by June 30, 1968. 
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For the first time since Farragut. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Watts with View 


Marin City, nestled in a wooded hol- 
low the size of Monaco, sounds like a 
developer's dream, Only 20 minutes 
from San Francisco across the Golden 
Gate Bridge, the community (pop. 
1,600) is bestirred by cool coastal 
breezes and blessed with one of Ameri- 
ca’s most entrancing views—the shim- 
mering, misty Bay. Yet despite its set- 
ting, Marin City is as profoundly trou- 
bled a community as Watts or Harlem. 

It has long been predominantly Ne- 
gro. Built in 1942 for workers at a 
nearby shipyard, Marin City was aban- 
doned at war's end by most of its white 
population. The Negroes who remained 
soon found themselves isolated by both 
geography and discrimination. Those 
who ventured elsewhere in Marin Coun- 
ty were often asked by sheriffs depu- 
ties: “What are you doing out of Marin 
City?” Even today, the town has no 
restaurants or bars, and its many school 
dropouts find little else to do but hang 
around Marin City’s lone, ramshackle 
variety store. The unemployment rate 
has climbed to a staggering 51.3% (v. 
37% in Watts). 

Frustration has spawned violence. 
Negro youths last year burned the sher- 
iffs substation nearest Marin City, 
hailed rocks and gasoline bombs on 
patrolling deputies. In a flare-up this 
month, several buildings were set ablaze 
and responding firemen pelted with 
rocks. During a meeting at which Ne- 
groes voiced their grievances, County 
Administrator Alan Bruce, a white 
man, declared: “Whitey is beginning to 
understand why he is hated so much.” 

Integrated Idyl. Actually, Bruce and 
other county officials have worked im- 
aginatively to remove the causes of Ne- 
gro resentment. The county established 
a human-rights commission two years 
ago, held race-relations courses for 
sheriffs deputies, pledged funds for a 
Marin City community center. Most of 
the town’s 1,500 jerry-built) wartime 
housing units have been torn down, and 
officials are making a start at finding 
jobs for Negro youths. What has lifted 
hopes highest, however, is Marin City's 
unique “reverse integration” campaign 
to attract non-Negro residents. 

As a starter, private developers have 
built 184 dwellings ranging from bright, 
$35-a-month apartments to two-story, 
$25,000 hillside homes. About 30 white 
and Oriental families have already 
bought in—most of them, according to 
Agent Edward W. Moose, “people who 
believe in interracial housing and feel 
the price is right.” Shops, schools and 
recreation facilities will be added to 
service a population expected to sur- 
pass 3,500 by 1969. The goal: to trans- 
form Marin City from a microcosm of 
big-city racial woes into an integrated 
community befitting its idyllic setting. 
“If we can’t do it here,” says Byron 
Leydecker, chairman of the county su- 
pervisors, “we can’t do it anywhere.” 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Politician from the Pagoda 
(See Cover) 

The stench of cordite and the sour- 
sweet smell of tear gas—the incense of 
South Viet Nam’s political crisis—was 
missing in Saigon last week for the first 
time in more than a month. The frail, 
elegant hands of the Buddhist bonze 
who had ignited the trouble gestured— 
and the mobs went home, the air 





POLITICAL CONGRESS IN SAIGON: KY & THIEU (AT RIGHT) 
More a triumph of timing than of substance. 


cleared. The crisis itself had not ended, 
but its course had been changed and 
channeled, sometimes subtly, sometimes 
imperiously, by one of South Viet Nam's 
most extraordinary men. As a result of 
the power and discipline he displayed 
in last week’s events, one thing became 
eminently clear: South Viet Nam's po- 
litical future for some time to come will 
be very much influenced by a servant 
of Buddha, the Venerable Tri Quang. 
Lean, well-muscled, with a sensual 
electricity, in every gesture and blazing 
eves that can mesmerize a mob, Thich 
Tri Quang, 42, has long been South 
Viet Nam's mysterious High Priest ot 
Disorder. (Thich, pronounced tick, is a 
title meaning “venerable”; Tri Quang 
is pronounced tree kwong.) Wily and 
ruthless, Delphic and adept, he is the 
best of breed of a new kind of back- 
room bonze. In the murky world of Ori- 
ental mysticism and Saigon’s immemori- 
al intrigue, these robed and shaven men 
have emerged as the new Machiavellis 
of the Vietnamese political scene. Tri 
Quang is unquestionably their prince. 
Like the legendary crane of Chinese 
mythology, Tri Quang throughout his 
career has largely managed to shroud 
himself from mortal view, appearing 
only now and then as an exclamation 
point to specific events. A master of 
means whose ends are obscure, he is, in 
maddening succession, devious, enig- 
matic, contradictory and blandly 
opaque. The only thing self-evident 
about him is his burning desire for pow-, 
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THE WORLD 


er, his urgent ambition not only for 
himself but. presumably, for his people 
—the Buddhists of South Viet Nam. 
Saint or Seer? To his mission, Tri 
Quang brings an intelligence and a 
toughness that have not been seen in a 
South Vietnamese leader since Ngo 
Dinh Diem, whose downfall the ascetic 
bonze triggered in 1963. Since then he 
has added the scalps of three more gov- 
ernments. Last week he scored another 
triumph, this time over the Directory of 
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generals headed by Premier Nguyen 
Cao Ky. It was no small feat, since the 
generals comprise the combined armed 
might of South Viet Nam, but Tri 
Quang is armed with his own powerful 
weapons: an unerring instinct for poli- 
tics, a perfect sense of timing and a 
control over his followers that borders 
on the charismatic. 

Naturally. he inspires wildly conflicting 
responses. To some seasoned Saigon 
observers, he is by far “the most dan- 
gerous man in South Viet Nam.” To a 
young American girl who works near 
him in Saigon’s Buddhist Institute for 
the Propagation of the Faith, Vien Hoa 
Dao, he seems “affable, fallible and 
lovable.” U.S. officials who must deal 
with him are both awed and appalled. 
Former U.S. Ambassador Maxwell Tay- 
lor in exasperation once called him “the 
Makarios of Southeast Asia”—though 
he is far more retiring and ascetic than 
Makarios. One of his Buddhist rivals in- 
sists that he is an anarchist, The Catho- 
lics are certain that he is a Communist. 
He has been variously described as a 
demagogue, a saint, a puppetmaster, a 
seer and “the mad monk.” 

Perhaps the most important thing 
about Thich Tri Quang at this juncture 
in Vietnamese affairs is that he is a gen- 
uine political animal of the true native 
species. Unlike any of his rivals or 
predecessors in independent Viet Nam, 
he is untouched by Western tradition 
or training, proudly parochial, untainted 
by the embrace of the /ycée mandarins.+ 
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Fiercely nationalistic and xenophobic, 
he dreams of a return to the golden age 
of the Ly dynasty (1009-1225), com- 
posed of those ardent Buddhists who 
formed Viet Nam’s first stable govern- 
ment and, by pushing out Chinese in- 
fluence, created a Viet Nam for the 
Vietnamese. 

Auspicious to Attack. South Viet 
Nam's Buddhists last week worked them- 
selves into their most auspicious po- 
litical position since the fall of Diem. 
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Under Tri Quang’s leadership. they 
wrested from Ky and the military gov- 
ernment every concession that the angry 
street mobs had been demanding: elec- 
tions for a constitution-making assem- 
bly by September at the latest, an am- 
nesty for arrested rioters, the resigna- 
tion of the present government as soon 
as elections take place. It hardly seemed 
to matter that it was a triumph more 
of timing than of substance, After all, 
it was Premier Ky who, in a speech last 
January, first proposed elections for a 
constituent assembly, though he had had 
in mind a date no earlier than 1967. 
And though Tri Quang’s mobs artfully 
milked the mild anti-Americanism 
among some Vietnamese by hinting that 
the U.S. opposed elections, the U.S. in 
fact has always wanted them, provided 
that they were truly representative and 
not rigged by the Viet Cong in the 
countryside districts. Moreover, in 
Honolulu the U.S. had pledged itself to 
give as much help toward “nationhood” 
as any outsider could. 

But to Tri Quang, timing is every- 
thing, and there were many reasons 
why he may have felt the time ripe to 
attack the government and force the 
election date to be advanced. The war 
was going extremely well, and before 
long the Ky government might have 
become entrenched beyond uprooting. 
More likely, he correctly judged that if 
the election process was lengthy, his 
opponents, notably the Catholics, would 
have time to get organized. As it stands, 
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BUDDHISTS AT PRAYER IN SAIGON’S BUDDHIST INSTITUTE 
As smooth in tranquillity as in mayhem. 


only the Buddhists can be ready for 
elections as early as September. In fact, 
Tri Quang has at his disposal the only 
organized political force in Viet Nam 
other than the Viet Cong. 

Pitch & Tone. That force is one that 
he has largely hand-tooled himself, us- 
ing it adroitly to control the pitch and 
tone of events ever since last March 10, 
when the Directory fired his friend and 
ally in the north of South Viet Nam, 
General Nguyen Chanh Thi, command- 
er of the I Corps. Tri Quang had been 
looking for a pretext to move, and he 
found it in the dismissal of Thi, who 
was popular enough among Buddhists 
and his soldiers to provide an opening 
wedge of discontent. In a welling tide 
of violence, in which cars were burned, 
windows broken and the police and 
army baited, the Buddhist mobs forced 
the government toward capitulation 

Then, abruptly, Tri Quang called the 
mobs off and early last week summoned 
the press to the ramshackle five-acre 
compound of buildings that comprises 
the Vien Hoa Dao. While his spokes- 
men read a statement threatening “a 
civil war that will take tens of thou- 
sands of lives because of the short- 
sightedness, irascibility and irresponsi- 
bility of the present government,” Thich 
Tri Quang, hardly a bead of perspira- 
tion blotting his unfurrowed brow in 
the 105° heat, silently looked on. 

Faced with this threat, Ky and the 
generals then invited nearly 200 repre- 
sentatives scattered across the Vietnam- 
ese political spectrum to a national po- 
litical congress in Saigon. Its purpose: 
to discuss means by which a democratic 
process could be organized. Ky also 
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hoped that the delegates would provide 
a counterweight to the Buddhists, a 
hope that seemed considerably encour- 
aged when the Buddhists boycotted the 
meeting and only 117 delegates showed 
up. But to hedge his bet and avoid 
further violence in the streets, Ky also 
quietly began negotiating directly with 
the Buddhist leaders. 

What emerged was a typically Viet- 
namese solution: complex, murky and 
balllingly illogical. Ky and the Buddhists 
reached a secret accord in which the 
Directory bowed to the bonzes’ de- 
mands. Then, to everyone's surprise, 
the supposedly anti-Buddhist congress 
adopted as its own program the Bud- 
dhist demands that Ky had already ac- 
cepted in private. Thus, Chief of State 
Nguyen Van Thieu and Ky appeared 
before the congress to decree them- 
selves, in effect, a caretaker govern- 
ment. Clearly not happy about it, Ky 
warned that “I will fight any govern- 
ment that will not secure the people's 
happiness and fight Communism.” 

To keep the pressure on Ky and the 
congress, Tri Quang had scheduled for 
that night a protest march of “many, 
many men,” and all Saigon was braced 
for the worst. With their point won, the 
Buddhists instead sent word out from 
Vien Hoa Dao to cool it, In an aston- 
ishing display of their power to turn the 
masses off and on at will, the demon- 
stration was transformed into a peace- 
ful, highly organized march. The 15,- 
OOO faithful that assembled at the in- 
stitute lett behind their plastic-bag gas 
masks and clubs and grenades. As they 
marched out to demonstrate, burly Boy 
Scouts ranged themselves abreast as a 
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vanguard, staves held waist high, to 
keep the crowd in line. In two short 
hours, the promenade was over, as 
smoothly orchestrated in its tranquillity 
as the previous week's mobs had been 
in their mayhem. 

Riffling Reports. For Tri Quang, it 
had been a Satisfying week’s work. Re- 
ceiving and dispatching emissaries in 
Room 12-E in the Duy Tan maternity 
clinic, his customary quarters in Saigon, 
rifling through reports with the prac- 
ticed eye of a corporation executive, he 
took time out at week's end to talk to 
Time Correspondents Frank McCulloch 
and James Wilde, and made some of 
the most intriguing statements of his 
career (see box opposite). For a man 
famed for his elusiveness and enigma- 
tism, his answers seemed remarkably 
reasonable—and encouraging to the 
U.S. He condemned Communism, not 
only welcomed the continued assistance 
of U.S. troops in Viet Nam but suggest- 
ed that his government might enhance 
their value and use. He insisted that 
the Buddhists do not want predominance 
in the elections or the assembly; that 
was Diem’s mistake, and the Buddhists 
do not intend to repeat it. 

Whether Tri Quang is as reasonable 
as he sounds is, of course, debatable on 
the basis of his past history. He has said 
several things on several sides of many 
subjects, and he does not scruple to 
stretch the truth. Still, he would not be 
the first politician to discover that im- 
minent power can alter and enlarge a 
range of responsibility. What was trans- 
parently clear was Tri Quang’s goal of 
backstage power for himself. He covets 
no public post, disdains such titles as 
president and premier as Western inno- 
vations imposed on Viet Nam’s ancient 
traditions. But even if the Buddhists do 
not gain a predominant grip on the 
elected assembly, he knows well that 
the next civilian government will be 
beholden to him and more vulnerable 
to Buddhist pressure tactics than any 
military government. 

Real Danger. All the while that Tri 
Quang has been battering the central 
government, the war has been carried 
on, with effectiveness where the enemy 
can be found but inevitably at a_re- 
duced rate because of the Vietnamese 
army’s involvement in the crisis. The 
real danger so far has been not so much 
a slackening of the war against the Vict 
Cong as the ever present threat that 
Saigon’s internecine bickering might ex- 
plode into a full-fledged civil war that 
would engulf the Americans in Viet 
Nam. The possibility of such violence 
seems to disturb Tri Quang no more 
than did the task of sending his stone- 
throwing gangs of town toughs and 
slum children into the streets to riot. 

Encouraging twelve-year-old boys to 
mix Molotov cocktails hardly seems ap- 
propriate for a priest of the Buddha, 
who preached reverence for life and 
recommended to monks an eightfold 
path to nirvana. Nor is overthrowing 
governments exactly the middle road 
along which Gautama enjoined his dis- 
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A TALK WITH THICH TRI QUANG 


In an unusual private interview, one of the relatively few he 
has granted to Western newsmen, Thich Tri Quang talked 
for an hour last week with Time Correspondents Frank 
McCulloch and James Wilde at his Saigon residence, a 
room in a maternity clinic. The interpreter was Than 
Trong Hue, a Vietnamese member of the Time staff, 
who addressed the monk with the “venerable” title re- 
served for the Buddhist clergy. Tri Quang was clad in a hos- 
pital gown, white pantaloons, and brown leather sandals. 


Q. Are you satisfied with the pres- 
ent arrangements for elections to the 
constituent assembly and with the tim- 
ing for those elections? 

A. No arrangements have really 
been made yet, so I cannot say whether 
they satisfy me. It is only after they 
have been made that I will be able to 
make such a judgment. As for the tim- 
ing, | would like to see the elections in 
three months instead of five. 


Q. Do you believe the Ky govern- 
ment should remain in office until 
elections are held? 

A. A government with only three 
to five months of existence left to it 
simply should not be a subject of great 
attention. It is a trivial thing. I am 
much more concerned about possible 
disloyal actions by Thieu and Ky, 
whether or not they remain in posi- 
tions of power. I cannot guess the 


future, but to this point the words of 
these men have not been supported by 
their actions, The Marine battalions 
remaining near Danang are an ex- 
ample of what I mean. 


Q. Do you believe that an elected 
constitutional assembly should recon- 
stinue itself as a legislative assembly, 
or that the legislative assembly should 
be separately elected ajter a constitu- 
tion has been enacted? 

A. Even if the constitutional as- 
sembly did reconstitute itself, it should 
serve only a very limited session, and 
then the legislative assembly should be 
popularly elected. 


Q. Do you feel that the chief ex- 
ecutive should be popularly elected? 

A. That is really tco remote to com- 
ment upon. But as far as my personal 
feelings are concerned, I think he 
should be elected by the assembly, Ex- 
perience has shown that prime minis- 
ters or presidents elected by universal 
suffrage do not truly represent the as- 
pirations of the people. 


Q. How do you feel about the re- 
port that the Ky government intends 
to remain in office if it can until a 
legislative assembly has been elected? 

A. That will be up to the constit- 
uent assembly to decide. But, per- 
sonally, | would like to see all the 
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generals back with their units as soon 
as possible. The army is not being used 
in full strength now against the Com- 
munists. Rather it is being exploited 
for political purposes. An example is 
the regiment of the Seventh Division 
that is now in Saigon. I suppose its pri- 
mary mission is to check on demon- 
Strations, but it must have other mis- 
sions. For example, there are many 
rumors that Ky intends to put Thieu 
out of power, or that Thieu intends to 
put Ky out of power. All the generals 
would be better off with their units, 
and the army would be better off too. 
The weapons supplied by the United 
States should be used against the Com- 
munists, not by those who seek power 
and fight among themselves. 


Q. What preparations will the Bud- 
dhists make for the coming elections? 

A, Naturally, we must prepare our- 
selves, and those who have not already 
done so must do so now. However, let 
me emphasize that I personally believe 
and hope that the elections will not 
yield a Buddhist majority. | wish that 
any Vietnamese Catholic, Hoa Hao, 
Cao Dai and Protestant who has 
proved his sense of loyalty to the peo- 
ple and wishes to setve the people 
could be elected. What I would like 
to see as a result of this election is an 
equity for all, not a predominance for 
anyone. After all, Diem’s assembly 
was elected with a predominance for 
Diem, and because of that Diem fell. 
So no Buddhist will make that mis- 
take in these elections. For us, the na- 
tional assembly is not a forum from 
which to seek advantages but a place 
to serve the nation. I feel the assem- 
bly should be the place where every 
Vietnamese can find his pride in seek- 
ing union and equality, 


Q. What are your suggestions for 
keeping the Viet Cong from partici- 
pating in the coming elections? 

A. I feel that the men at the grass 
roots of this country know better than 
anyone else who is a Communist and 
who is not. They will be the judges of 
who should participate, and I have 
faith in their judgment. As for the 
Buddhists, we will try to inform all 
the faithful of the danger of such 
elements. 


Q. What are your suggestions for 
keeping the Viet Cong from intimi- 
dating or infiltrating either the elected 
constituent assembly or the elected 
legislative assembly? 

A. Elected representatives in a sense 
will be soldiers, and like any other 
soldier, a representative must be pre- 
pared to take risks. But really this is 
only a matter of detail and not an 
important thing. 


Q. If stability returns to Viet Nam 
and the war against the Communists 
is waged successfully, do you believe 
that eventually some sort of negotia- 
tions must be held with the Viet Cong? 

A. Of course, in raising such a 
question you have really answered it 
yoursell—obviously any war must be 
finally ended by some kind of negotia- 
tions, But negotiations are worthgvhile 
only if conditions are favorable for 
them. If you negotiate without bene- 
fit to your cause and struggle, that is 
a surrender in the guise of negotia- 
tions. And I am certainly not in favor 
of any such surrender, 


Q. Do you believe there are non- 
Communist elements within the Viet 
Cong? 

A. If so, they are completely ex- 
ploited and led by the Communists, 
sO we can have no hope for them. 
Even if they are only followers, they 
can be of no use to us. Being led or 
directed by Communists is the same 
as being a Communist. 


Q. What do you think of the Viet 
Cong movement? 

A. This is mostly a matter of 
semantics to me. People try to sepa- 
rate North Vietnamese Communists 
from South Vietnamese Communists. 
No such separation exists. They are 
both Communists, And as far as | am 
concerned, as a religious man, the 
ideology they possess is much more 
dangerous than the guns they possess. 


Q. Can you comment on rumors 
that the first thing a legislative assem- 
bly might do would be to ask the 
Americans to leave Viet Nam? 

A. Rumors such as these are sheer 
libel. No proof or substantiation for 
them exists. One should not ask wheth- 
er Americans should remain in Viet 
Nam. It is agreed by all that the strug- 
gle against Communism here must be 
made with the assistance of the Ameri- 
cans. So the problem is really how to 
enhance the value of that assistance. 
American assistance is not now fully 
supported in Viet Nam because there 
is no popular representation to give it 
such support. When an assembly is 
elected, it will, by giving its moral 
endorsement to such assistance, en- 
hance its value and its acceptance. 
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In all the changes, a power that eluded the pagodas. 


ciples to escape from worldly desires. 
But then Thich Tri Quang is hardly a 
copybook example of the Sarvastiva- 
din’s Book of Discipline for Buddhist 
monks, whose tenth admonition forbids 
a monk “to persist in trying to cause 
divisions in a community that lives in 
harmony, and in emphasizing those 
points that are calculated to cause di- 
vision.” Part of the explanation is that 
Buddhism in Viet Nam is largely Ma- 
hayana, a branch of Buddha's teachings 
emphasizing social concern for others 
as well as the withdrawal of self. Even 
more, Thich Tri Quang is not only a 
Buddhist bonze but peculiarly a child of 
his times in Viet Nam. 

Helping Ho. Tri Quang is his adopted 
name, and it means “brilliant mind.” 
He was born Pham Bong on Dec. 31, 
1923, in Diem Dien, a village in cen- 
tral Viet Nam now under Hanoi’s rule. 
One of three sons of a well-to-do farm- 
er, he was sent at the age of 13 to 
the Bao Quoc pagoda in Hué to train 
for monkhood, Wild and fond of practi- 
cal jokes at first, he was expelled, then 
given a second chance. He matured into 
a student with a photographic memory 
and a searching intellect. His teacher at 
Bao Quoc, Thich Tri Do, who now 
heads the tame Buddhist church of 
North Viet Nam, guided the impres- 
sionable novice into the winds of nation- 
alism sweeping the then French colony. 

In 1946 the young monk, possessing 
nothing but his begging bowl, his robe 
and a pair of rubber sandals, went with 
Tri Do to Hanoi. There he caught sight 
of Ho Chi Minh and was swept by the 
fever for freedom from the French. In 
the years of war against Paris, the 
French suspected, probably rightly, that 
the lithe bonze with the burning eyes 
was helping Ho's Viet Minh front. They 
once jailed him for ten days on suspi- 
cion that he was a Communist, but 
they could not prove it—nor has any- 
one since, despite the taint of suspicion 
that still lingers in many quarters. More 
probably, like many a loyal South Viet- 
namese of that day, Tri Quang aided 
Ho’s campaign not for love of Com- 
munism but for hatred of colonialism. 

"The Perfect Conspirator."’ When the 
French were thrown out and President 
Ngo Dinh Diem took over in 1955, 
Tri Quang, in common with many of 
his brother monks, was hardly over- 
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joyed. For 80 years under the French, 
Catholicism had been nurtured at the 
expense of Buddhism, and a Catholic 
church occupied the choice site in every 
town. Catholic schools provided edu- 
cation that the Buddhists could not af- 
ford to match, and Catholic merchants 
and civil servants, thus equipped, in- 
evitably prospered. To Tri Quang, the 
Catholic Diem was merely an extension 
of the worst ills of French rule. In the 
monk's mind, Buddhism and _national- 
ism were inextricably mixed and Diem 
was a blasphemy on Viet Nam's true 
destiny. Coolly and quietly, Tri Quang 
set out to destroy him. 

It took him seven years—years in 
which ostensibly he lived the life of 
an ordinary, if exceptionally austere, 
bonze. Abstaining from meat, cigarettes 
and liquor, he lived in a cramped cell in 
Hué’s Tu Dam pagoda, rising with the 
“first sun on a man’s hand,” spending a 
third of his waking day in prayer, a 
third in activity, a third in contempla- 
tion of his mistakes. Twice he served as 
president of the Hué Buddhist Asso- 
ciation, his stints interrupted by a total 
absence from public view from 1959 to 
1961. His life has been filled with such 
disappearances, but then, even his ap- 
pearances are deceiving. 

In Hué, all during the Diem years, 
Tri Quang was building up a Buddhist 
movement modeled after the Commu- 
nist organizations that he had seen Ho 
employ against the French. To com- 
bat Diem’s police, he organized special 
teams of young monks with flit: guns 
filled with vinegar and red pepper. He 
had spies tucked neatly inside every 
fold of the Diem administration. He 
penetrated the regime's elite Cong Hoa 
youth, often got possession of top se- 
cret documents within 24 hours after 
they had been issued. One such paper 
was by Diem’s brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu: 
Communiqué No. 3 on how to deal 
with the Buddhists. Later Nhu was to 
describe Tri Quang bitterly as “almost 
the perfect conspirator. In the future, 
his name will be synonymous with con- 
spiracy. It deserves to be.” 

No Can Lao. Tri Quang’s conspiracy 
against Diem finally flowered in blood 
in the spring of 1963. When the gov- 
ernment refused to let the Buddhists 
in Hué fly the Buddhist flag on Gau- 
tama’s birthday, Tri Quang led a dem- 


onstration to the radio station, He deliv- 
ered a spellbinding speech, the crowds 
surged toward the station and Diem’s 
troops replied with grenades—giving 
Tri Quang both the martyrs and mo- 
mentum he needed. Soon Buddhists 
were immolating themselves on street 
corners, the protesting crowds grew in 
number and violence, and on Nov. 1}, 
Diem and Nhu were overthrown and 
shot in the rear of an army truck. 
Ironically enough, Tri Quang sat out 
the last two months of Diem’s tragedy 
in the U.S. embassy, where he had been 
given sanctuary from the presidential 
police. The Buddhists, reported the late 
Marguerite Higgins when she_ inter- 
viewed Tri Quang during that long, hot 
summer, wanted “Diem's head wrapped 
in an American flag.” In one sense, 
they got it. 

There followed a dizzying succession 
of governments, eroding the war ef- 
fort and sapping Vietnamese credibility 
about any regime in Saigon. General 
Duong Van Minh took over after Diem, 
to last just three months. Then came 
General Nguyen Khanh, who gave way 
to Harvard-trained Economist Nguyen 
Xuan Oanh (“Jack Owen”) seven 
months later. Oanh had six days in of- 
fice before Khanh bounced back in 
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PRESIDENT DIEM’S BODY (NOV. 2, 1963) 
Seven years of conspiracy. 
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through the revolving door. Khanh gave 
way again, to Saigon Mayor Tran Van 
Huong, then whipped back in for a 
third-time rule of one month. Dr. Phan 
Huy Quat and his “Medicine Cabinet” 
had a final, halfhearted try at civilian 
rule before asking Ky and the generals 
to take over ten months ago. 

In all the changes, the Buddhist- 
controlled government that the monks 
felt they had earned in ousting Diem 
eluded the grasp of the pagodas. Tri 
Quang in particular felt robbed of his 
right to rule. He set to work system- 
atically destroying Saigon’s control in 
central Viet Nam by organizing a witch 
hunt against former members of Diem’s 
semi-secret Can Lao, which nearly all 
civil servants and government officials 
had been obliged to join. Tri Quang’s 
committees of national salvation, cre- 
ated for the purpose, mobbed suspected 
Can Laos and chased them from office. 
Then he and [| Corps Commander Thi 
together replaced them, packing the 
provincial administrations in I Corps 
with men loyal to them. 

The Equal Fear. A master of the big 
lie, Tri Quang had triggered crises 
against the Khanh, Huong and Quat 
governments by claiming that the Bud- 
dhist faith was in danger—a lie given 
superficial credence by two abortive 
Catholic coup attempts. Actually, none 
of the three regimes were anti-Buddhist. 
But Tri Quang, convinced that the 
Buddhists had been cheated, seemed 
driven by an almost nihilistic desire to 
destroy national order to achieve his 
goal of power. 

Only the Viet Cong benefited from 
the turmoil he helped create. By May 
1965, Viet Nam was virtually lost. The 
Vietnamese army’s reserves were in 
tatters, the nation nearly cut in half, 
the enemy roaming almost at will as 
Saigon’s will to fight was sapped by in- 
stability at the center. Only the massive 
introduction of U.S. troops prevented 
a Communist takeover. Tri Quang was 
far from happy at the time to be saved 
at the last minute by American troops. 
Said he: “The Americans are exploiters 
of the anti-Communist struggle. We are 
against these people.” 

Illogical? Not to Tri Quang. To him, 
the West is synonymous with colonial- 
ism, Catholic domination, the humil- 
iation of the Buddhist church for a cen- 
tury, the rape of Asia—sentiments 
shared by many Vietnamese. Though 
he understands both French and Eng- 
lish, he refuses, in a touch of arrant 
nationalism, to speak anything but 
Vietnamese. He has traveled outside 
Viet Nam only once in his life, on a 
28-day trip to a Buddhist congress in 
Japan. Though well aware of what he 
calls “the destructive forces” in Com- 
munism and openly contemptuous of 
the kept Buddhists in North Viet Nam, 
he clearly feels that Communism may 
not be the worst enemy. “The main 
concern of the Vietnamese,” he once 
explained, stabbing a delicate forefinger 
into a visitor's chest for emphasis, “is 
that as much as they fear Communist 
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domination, they have an equal fear of 
alien domination.” 

Candy Kisses. In pursuit of his own 
goal in Viet Nam, Tri Quang has 
shucked off nearly every other mortal 
desire. He likes neither ease nor luxury. 
He is not attracted by colors, painting, 
women, wine or sensuality of any kind. 
He is indifferent to food, wears robes 
of the cheapest cloth. When he travels 
about in Viet Nam, he carries only a 
towel and a bar of soap. Other than 
power, his only weakness is candy, usu- 
ally Hershey's chocolate kisses. 

His room in the maternity clinic is 
nearly bare save for a Japanese transis- 
tor radio and his canvas sleeping cot, 
ranged alongside the big brass hospital 
bed. He stays in the clinic because of 
his recurrent asthma. His room hums 
with a Kelvinator air conditioner, a 
taste he acquired during his sojourn in 
the American Embassy. 

He seldom goes out. People come to 
him in a steady stream with reports, 
requests, gossip, rumors, intelligence. 
Clearly reveling in his game of political 
chess, he dispatches a Buddhist plenipo- 
tentiary to the resort city of Dalat, 
sends one of his attendant courier- 
monks with a message to the Vien Hoa 
Dao. Thich Tam Chau, secretary- 
general of the institute and nominally 
the senior monk in Viet Nam, comes by 
for lunch. Tam Chau, 44, once consid- 
ered Tri Quang’s rival, likes such crea- 
ture comforts as his chauffeured Merce- 
des sedan. Tri Quang twits him about it, 
himself takes pedicabs about town. In 
and out is Thich Thien Minh, Tri 
Quang’s former schoolmate who is now 
his first lieutenant and boss of the Bud- 
dhist Youth, which provides the back- 
bone of Tri Quang’s demonstrations. 

No sooner had last week's crisis been 
resolved than out to the 48 Buddhist 
chapters in the provinces went a cable: 
“Stop the struggle movement because 
the demands of the Buddhists of Viet 
Nam have been met by the authorities.” 
Tri Quang, Tam Chau and Thien Minh 
all signed it. To the more militant chap- 
ter at Hué, a special message was sent: 
“Hold any action until the arrival of 
Thich Tri Quang.” Then, hunkering 
down on the floor, Tri Quang person- 
ally reined in a delegation of monks 
pressing for more action. “We must 
honor our words,” he said loftily, add- 
ing as a pragmatic postscript: “Other- 
wise we will all be dead.” 

Next the Catholics? For South Viet 
Nam and the U.S., Tri Quang’s triumph 
may well produce a painful time of test- 
ing until elections are held sometime 
between July and September. For one 
thing, it is the time of the monsoons, 
the season for the enemy's annual offen- 
sive, when the weather protects him 
from airpower. U.S. firepower is more 
than adequate to blunt any major Red 
drive, but a Vietnamese army embroiled 
in political maneuvering is less than the 
best ally. Moreover, fully 50% of the 
army’s officers are Catholic, and already 
the Catholics are restive over Ky’s con- 
cessions to the Buddhists. If, in their 
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drive for elections, the Buddhists gain 
too much favor or show too much fer- 
vor, the Catholics could well come out 
fighting into the streets on their own. 
Nor is the nation’s loss of momentum 
all military. The whole decision-making 
process in the government, from paci- 
fication programs to much needed eco- 
nomic reforms, is slowly grinding to 
a halt. At first officials were simply 
mugwumping to see who came out on 
top—and which way to lean. Now, since 
Ky has promised to step down, they 
are out looking for new jobs. The crisis 
has badly shaken the cohesion of the 
generals’ Directory, enhancing the 


TRI QUANG IN PEDICAB 
Will it be cocktails or nirvana? 


chances of yet another military coup 
before the caretakers retire. 

The Hunger. Beyond that is the ques- 
tion of what Tri Quang will do if, as 
seems likely, a Buddhist-based govern- 
ment emerges from the elections. For 
all he says today, the specters of Com- 
munism and neutralism still hover over 
him from the past. The U.S. is inclined 
to take him at his word, let him prove 
his much avowed concern for the peo- 
ple of Viet Nam. Twenty years of war 
have left the Vietnamese with a desper- 
ate hunger for national identity, that no 
government since independence in 1954 
has been able to provide. If he chooses 
to, Tri Quang has the combination of 
political skills that might bring off the 
beginnings of a genuine civilian gov- 
ernment with popular support. 

The testing of Tri Quang may come 
sooner than that. At week’s end 2,500 
rioters, ignoring the Saigon accord, 
swept through Danang and _ publicly 
burned the Ky proclamation for elec- 
tions. They demanded that the generals 
step down immediately. With ousted 
General Thi openly agreeing and much 
of I Corps in rebellion against Saigon’s 
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control, Thich Tri Quang prepared this 
week to fly back home as a “peace 
envoy” to Hué, where lies his chief 
strength. Whether as peace envoy or 
missionary of discontent, he will more 
and more bear on his slim and restless 
shoulders the welfare and continued 
viability of South Viet Nam. 


Striking in the Air 


South Viet Nam's political crisis 
slowed up the war effort—at least on 
the ground. Military land action de- 
creased 20% last week, largely because 
many Vietnamese units were either 
transferred from field positions to 
watch-and-patrol duty in the restless 
cities or preferred not to launch any 
new attacks while the situation in Sai- 
gon was uncertain, 

Huge Avalanche. In the air, the U.S. 
offensive continued without abatement. 
Chief target was one land action that 
has not slowed down: the steady flow 
of supplies and men from the north. 
American airmen have long been frus- 
trated by the fact that the F-105 and 
F-4B fighter-bombers used for strikes 
against North Viet Nam are too small 
to haul enough bombs to completely 
smash roads and bridges. Last week the 
U.S. sent winging from Guam to North 
Viet Nam just the planes for the job: 
eight-engine B-52 jet bombers, armed 
with 630 tons of bombs. It was not only 
the B-52s’ first strike into North Viet 
Nam, but also one of the largest bomb- 
ing raids since World War II. 

The planes spot-bombed Mu Gia 
Pass, 230 miles south of Hanoi, one of 
the three most important supply fun- 
nels to the south. The bombs sent huge 
avalanches cascading into the pass, 
blocking the vital artery. As a bonus, 
some of the bombs were equipped with 
time fuses set to explode days after im- 
pact and thus inhibit digging-out opera- 
tions. The word was that from now on, 
the B-5S2s will be used over the north 
whenever needed. Taking advantage of 
the traffic piled up behind Mu Gia by 
the avalanches, U.S. planes periodically 
bombed and strafed stalled convoys, 
sending gigantic fireballs into the air 
and, in one raid, destroying 42 trucks— 
a record number for the war. 

Deadly Accuracy. The Viet Cong, for 
their part, showed that they have not 
lost their sting. In their most successful 
attack of the war on an American in- 
stallation, they launched a daring night- 
time hit-and-run mortar barrage against 
crowded Tan Son Nhut airbase three 
miles north of Saigon, which serves both 
commercial and military traffic and is 
the world’s busiest airport (1,512 land- 
ings and takeoffs a day). Firing with 
deadly accuracy, they lobbed 200 shells 
into the base in 20 minutes, ignited a 
420,000-gallon fuel tank, smashed the 
enlisted men’s transient billets, and de- 
stroyed four parked aircraft and dam- 
aged 29. The Viet Cong escaped with- 
out a scratch, leaving seven Americans 
and a Vietnamese dead, 182 wounded. 

Surprise also proved deadly in the 
jungles of Phuoc Tuy province, 40 miles 
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east of Saigon, where a rifle company 
of the famed Ist Infantry Division (“the 
Big Red One”) was ambushed by the 
Viet Cong while engaging in a 10,000- 
man search-and-destroy sweep called 
Operation Abilene. Outnumbered 4 to 
1, the Americans fought amid the cries 
of their wounded until the Viet Cong 
finally withdrew. Army spokesmen de- 
scribed the U.S. losses as “heavy,” indi- 
cating that at least a third of the 178- 
man company was killed or wounded. 

Elsewhere, other elements of Opera- 
tion Abilene fared better. As the opera- 
tion concluded at week's end, units of 
the Big Red One, the Royal Australian 
Regiment and New Zealand Artillery 
Battalion counted a total of 59 enemy 
killed, 22 captured, and a 900-sq.-mi. 
area cleared of Viet Cong—at least for 
the time being. That left two major 
sweeps still in progress: Operation Ne- 
vada, a search-and-destroy mission by 
several U.S. Marine battalions in the 
Cape Batagan Peninsula, which has so 
far killed 42 Viet Cong, and Operation 
Fillmore, a sweep through Phu Yen 
province by the 10Ist Airborne Divi- 
sion, whose troopers have killed 149 of 
the enemy in the past 20 days. 





Trouble at Danang 

So bad did Viet Nam's confused po- 
litical situation become last week that 
at one point it nearly produced civil 
war. Flown from Saigon by Premier 
Ky to “liberate” the northern town of 
Danang, three battalions of Vietnamese 
marines at Danang Air Force Base 
showed every sign of marching into the 
city. When he heard of this, Colonel 
Dam Quang Yeu, commander of Viet- 
namese army troops at Hoi An, 15 miles 
to the south, decided to march on Da- 
nang to block the paratroopers. With 
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MARINE CAPTAIN WRECKWELL 
“It's just that I'll destroy you.” 





several hundred men, 13 armored car- 


riers, four 155-mm. howitzers and 
enough ammunition to blow up a city, 
he set up a command post four miles 
outside the Danang air base and trained 
his guns on it. 

Inside the base, where Time Cor- 
respondent Don Neff walked in on the 
crisis, the U.S. Marines had to make 
some quick decisions. If Yeu shelled the 
base, he would not only precipitate civil 
war between Vietnamese units but 
would almost surely kill or injure some 
of the 30,000 Americans stationed 
there. Since there were no ranking Vi- 
etnamese officers around, Lieut. Gen- 
eral Lewis Walt, commander of the 
3rd Marine Amphibious Force at the 
base, decided to move fast. He ordered 
a detail of 60 marines to cut Yeu'’s still 
advancing column in half by stalling a 
big truck on a bridge behind Yeu's for- 
ward command post, then claiming that 
the truck had broken down. When the 
Vietnamese troops caught on to the ruse, 
their commander demanded passage, 
declaring, “I am a brave man.” Re- 
plied U.S. Marine Captain Carl Wreck- 
well: “I'm not saying you're not brave. 
It's just that I'll destroy you and your 
guns if you fire.” The commander 
stormed back to his howitzers, ordered 
their gaping barrels pointed directly at 
the truck and Captain Wreckwell. Says 
Wreckwell: “I always thought the hole 
of a .45 automatic was the biggest 
thing in the world until I looked down 
a 155." Wreckwell and his men held 
fast behind their own recoilless rifles, 
ordered circling U.S. jets to make threat- 
ening low passes over the Vietnamese. 
After a few passes, the Vietnamese de- 
cided to pack up and pull back. 

Back at Colonel Yeu's forward com- 
mand post, Yeu was angered by the 
harassment of loyal Vietnamese air 
force planes, loudly threatened to shell 
the airfield immediately. The marines 
first ordered the Vietnamese airmen to 
stop their flights. Then Colonel John 
Chaisson jumped into an armed helicop- 
ter, flew to Yeu’s command post and had 
his chopper put down directly in front 
of the howitzers. In hard Yankee ac- 
cents, he delivered an ultimatum: “If 
you make one menacing move toward 
those artillery pieces, we must consider 
you hostile. We will annihilate you.” 
By now, five batteries of marine artil- 
lery were zeroed in on Yeu's command 
post. Armed helicopters and napalm- 
laden Phantom jets circled overhead. 

The Americans finally persuaded Yeu 
to meet with Danagg’s new commander, 
General Ton Tha Dinh, who had ar- 
rived from Saigon. The two officers 
talked, slapped each other's back, 
seemed to reach an agreement for the 
removal of the howitzers. But Yeu kept 
them trained on the Danang base, de- 
manding the removal of the Vietnamese 
marines. For three days, the marines 
and Yeu remained eyeball-to-eyeball, 
gun-to-gun. Finally, last week, the cen- 
tral government ordered the Vietnamese 
marines to leave the base, and Yeu 
abandoned his position. 
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Luxury length. A new longer length for a taste 
that challenges comparison... the finest quality 
money can buy. Pall Mall Filter Tipped. 


Outstanding-and they are mild! 
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Machu Picchu's mystic ruins—Peru. 
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South America played 
hard to get for centuries... 


Argentina's Pato—exciting, explosive. Conch shell duet in ancient Pisac. Guayosamin—Ecuador's great painter. 


PanaGra goes there every day 


South America. Still a bit aloof. Off the beaten 
track. Uncrowded. But not hard to get to- 

not any more. Now you can be there tomor- 
row! On Panagra, the one U.S. airline special- 
izing only in South American travel. Great 
airline! Flies El InterAmericano DC-8’s from 
New York and Miami every single night of 
the week over the routes of National, Pan Am 


and Panagra. They’re the most frequent jets 
to Quito, Guayaquil, Lima, La Paz, Santiago 
and Buenos Aires. Exciting places! We know 
—we've been flying there for 37 years. We 
leave again tonight. Round trip, Jet economy 
excursion fare is only $550, New York to 
Buenos Aires—and we throw in all the fun 
places in between. Keep you a seat? 
FLY PANAGRA 
TO SOUTH AMERICA 











NATO 
Opening Duel 

Last month Charles de Gaulle im- 
periously decreed that he wants all 
forces belonging to his 14 NATO part- 
ners removed from French soil by next 
April 1. He meant, of course, chiefly 
the Americans, whose 26,000 troops 
dwarf other national contingents, but 
he also intended to evict the NATO 
military headquarters in Rocquencourt, 
near Paris. Last week began the inev- 
itable fencing aimed at delaying or mod- 
ifying the departures. It was led off by 
some fancy footwork by the U.S. 

Replying to the French eviction no- 
tice, the U.S. made it clear that it will 
need more time to move than De Gaulle 
wants to give and that, if necessary, 
it will stall and haggle to get it. Prin- 
cipally drafted by former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, who two weeks 
ago called De Gaulle’s view of the 
NATO alliance “utter nonsense,” the 
reply’s first version was so strong that 
Lyndon Johnson winced at it, sent it 
back to be given a milder tone. 

Cool Chiding. Even so, the revised 
note charged that De Gaulle had acted 
illegally in breaking his military treaty 
commitments to NATO, and that he was 
wrong in saying the NATO structure 
would be impossible to amend. More- 
over, said the U.S., if French troops 
are withdrawn from NATO command on 
July 1 as planned, they will lose access 
to the U.S.-owned nuclear warheads in 
West Germany, which France now 
shares under the “two-key” system. The 
U.S. insisted not only that it will need at 
least two years to remove its troops but 
that NATO will need an equal time to 
move its military headquarters. After 
all, NATO has not yet even begun to de- 
cide on a new location. As an irritating 
bargaining point, the U.S. also asked 
De Gaulle to pay the $700 million cost 
of moving NATO and U.S. defense in- 
stallations—though no one expects that 
he will. 

Backing up the U.S. note, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, in an interview in 
Paris-Match, coolly tore into De 
Gaulle’s unilateral action, dismissing as 
silly the French notion that NATO par- 
ticipation could drag France into a war 
not of its own making. Nonetheless, 
added Rusk, if France insisted on break- 
ing its contracts, “fourteen nations, 
comprising 450 million people and pos- 
sessing massive military power, will not 
be paralyzed by the attitude of France.” 

Spring Fears. In the French National 
Assembly, De Gaulle’s political oppo- 
nents also attacked. They castigated 
him, however, not so much for his evic- 
tion notice to NATO (which is fairly 
popular with the French) as for not 
consulting either NATO or them before 
acting. De Gaulle’s lieutenants fought 
back effectively, but it was left to For- 
eign Minister Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville to sum up le grand Charles's grand 
aim: “It is inevitable and beneficial for 
everyone that Europe should recover 
her independence from America.” 
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The talk of delay angered De Gaulle, 
who snapped to his ministers at a meet- 
ing: “I see no sense in letting indeci- 
sion over the timetable drag on for- 
ever.” Of course not, since he wants the 
evacuation to begin before the parlia- 
mentary elections next spring, in which 
he fears that the Gaullists might have 
their majority trimmed or even lose it. 
That, in addition to the stiff-backed 
attitude of the U.S., could make it con- 
siderably tougher for him to carry out 
his dismantling plans for NATO. 


advising that visas will not be granted 
to Western pilgrims, who were original- 
ly expected to number 3,000,000. One 
explanation: “The country will already 
be too full of tourists.” As for TV and 
newspaper coverage, some 125 Western 
newsmen and TV and radio teams have 
been refused entry, on the ground that 
the Polish state press and TV would 
provide “adequate coverage”’—which to 
date has been zero. 

The government also threw up a bliz- 
zard of obstacles to prevent Poles 








CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI OUTSIDE GNIEZNO CATHEDRAL 
Te Deum in a blizzard. 


POLAND 


Toward the Millennium 

Poland's Roman Catholic Church has 
been planning for a decade to solemnly 
celebrate the nation’s conversion to 
Christendom 1,000 years ago this year. 
Religious ceremonies are scheduled for 
many parts of the country, but the high- 
light will come May 3, the Polish na- 
tional holiday, when thousands of Poles 
will journey to the Jasna Gora monas- 
tery in Czestochowa, home of the na- 
tionally cherished “Black Madonna.” The 
Communist regime of Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, which has conducted a running 
feud with the church, is desperately anx- 
ious to avoid or at least diminish any 
public demonstration of Roman Catho- 
lic power in Poland, Last week, as the 
church began the first of its millennium 
celebrations, the Communists were busy 
creating every imaginable block and 
trying to convert the millennium into 
a purely secular “Polish state” occasion. 

Adequate = Zero. Gomulka had al- 
ready vetoed a visit to Czestochowa by 
Pope Paul VI to celebrate a millennial 
Mass, but now he seemed intent on 
keeping Catholics of all ranks—as well 
as others—away. Visas have been de- 
nied to the 150 foreign bishops, arch- 
bishops and cardinals invited to Cze- 
stochowa. Polish tourist offices in Eu- 
rope and the U.S. have been blandly 


themselves from taking part. It has an- 
nounced two top-drawer soccer match- 
es for the big day on May 3, scheduled 
huge rallies and military parades for 
Gniezno and Poznan on the very days 
last week when official church celebra- 
tions got under way in those two Cities. 
Trains to Czestochowa will be sporadic 
at best; many roads will be “under re- 
pair.” The government has launched a 
massive propaganda campaign to dis- 
credit the church, calling Stefan Car- 
dinal Wyszynski, its tough, outspoken 
leader, a neo-fascist and a friend of 
Germany. Posters showing Nazi war 
crimes in Poland are going up every- 
where, sarcastically captioned: “Grant 
and beg forgiveness"—a quote from 
the letter sent by Polish prelates last fall 
inviting German bishops to Czestocho- 
wa in a gesture of reconciliation. As an 
added touch, the government last week 
opened in Warsaw The Deputy, the Rolf 
Hochhuth play that attacks Pius XII 
for not fighting Nazism. 

Blaring Music. All of this has hardly 
cowed the Poles. In Gniezno and Poz- 
nan last week, throngs of worshipers 
filled the churches and cathedrals to 
overflowing. Some 15,000 Poles defiant- 
ly raised their voices in prayer during an 
open-air Te Deum outside St. Mary's 
Cathedral in Gniezno, while government 
loudspeakers tried in vain to drown 
them out by blaring military music, low- 
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flying helicopters churned up choking 
clouds of dust, and steel-helmeted 
troops with burp guns prowled the 
streets. En masse, the faithful followed 
Cardinal Wyszynski next day to the sta- 
tions of the cross on Lech Hill, later 
heard him—in the presence of 63 other 
Polish bishops—celebrate a Mass for 
Poles abroad. Said Wyszynski: “We 
know that wherever Polish hearts beat, 
the millennium is celebrated.” 

Far from withering, the Catholic 
Church in Poland has actually grown 
in strength under the Communist policy 
of “pinprick” repressions. The country 
remains 96.5% Catholic, but more im- 
portant is the fact that, after 20 years 
of universal state education, 60% of 
Poland’s youth still claim to be “reli- 
gious.” The reasons, of course, lie deep- 
er than the surface issues of clericalism 
v. atheism: Poland’s history is so en- 
twined with the Catholic Church that 
not even the Communists can extricate 
the two. The result is that Poland un- 
der Communism is undergoing some- 
thing of a religious revival. 


RHODESIA 
Hot Cargoes 


The hottest cargo that any ship can 
carry these days is oil bound for Rho- 
desia. Two tankers that tried to make 
that run became lost last week on the 
chartless sea of international diploma- 
cy. Under the shadow of a United Na- 
tions resolution permitting the British 
to use “force” to preserve their oil em- 
bargo of Rhodesia (Time, April 15), 
the Joanna V finally docked in the 
Portuguese port of Beira, terminus of 
an oil pipeline to Rhodesia. There, sep- 
arated from the end of the pipeline by 
only 30 ft., it waited. Several hundred 
miles to the south its sister ship Manuela 
set a course out of the South African 
port of Durban—destination unknown. 

Slowly, the British were making their 
point that shipping oil to Rhodesia is 
a risky operation, Serving notice that 
Britain meant to use its U.N.-granted 
powers, the British frigate Berwick had 
intercepted the Manuela 150 miles from 
Beira and diverted it to Durban, 
Though Prime Minister Hendrik Ver- 
woerd has repeatedly vowed that he 
would not honor the British embargo, 
he had some second thoughts about per- 
mitting the Manuela to unload its oil 
for transshipment overland to Rhodesia 
a highly expensive method for the 
Rhodesians but better than nothing. 
South Africa finally promised Britain 
that it would ban the Manuela ship- 
ment and all other “abnormal” oil con- 
signments to Rhodesia, but not neces- 
sarily break off trade completely. 

Back in Beira the Joanna V, which 
had switched from Greek to Panamani- 
an registration in mid-voyage, was 
boarded by the Panamanian consul, 
who informed the captain that the ship’s 
Panamanian registration had been with- 
drawn, leaving the Joanna V a ship 
without a country, Later, the Beira port 
captain placed the tanker and its 18,000 
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tons of oil under Portuguese control, 
which could mean that either Portugal 
was honoring the embargo by impound- 
ing the ship or simply making it easier 
to unload the oil, Whichever the case, 
the British intend to see to it that the 
Joanna V is the last ship to go into 
Beira with oil for Rhodesia. 

At week's end, Rhodesia’s lan Smith 
announced that he no longer even 
wanted the Joanna V's oil, since it 
would only aggravate the already messy 
diplomatic problems. In the next 
breath, he severed all remaining diplo- 
matic ties with Britain by closing the 
British mission in Salisbury and Rho- 
desia House in London. He blasted 
Harold Wilson's government as “hypo- 
critical,” and—in a sly bit of one- 
upmanship—claimed that the U.N. 
resolution itself “unwittingly acknowl- 
edged Rhodesia’s independence.” 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Unaccustomed Calm 

While just about everyone wants an 
election in the Dominican Republic, the 
fear has persisted that the campaign 
preceding it might only intensify the 
hatreds that lie just beneath the surface. 
Last week, with all three major candi- 
dates entered in the field and the elec- 
tion only six weeks away, the Domini- 
cans were acting with unaccustomed 
calm. All the parties seemed ready to 
abide by the election results, and even 
the military promised the winner full 
cooperation. The campaign was con- 
spicuously subdued, Even the memory 
of Santo Domingo’s violent fighting and 
demonstrations was quietly receding. 

The first to hang out their banners 
were the Reform Party's Joaquin Bala- 
guer, 59, a onetime Trujillo functionary 
and moderate who served as interim 
President from 1960 to 1962, and the 
National Integration Movement's Rafael 
Bonnelly, 60, a conservative who suc- 
ceeded Balaguer as interim President in 
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BALAGUER 
In a contest of personalities, one major issue. 


1962. Last week, to hardly anyone's 
surprise—and after weeks of denying 
that he wanted it—the nomination of 
the Dominican Revolutionary Party 
went by acclamation to Juan Bosch, the 
onetime President who was tossed out 
by the military in 1963. Bosch insisted 
that he had been drafted, said that his 
goal would be to “develop this country 
in such a way that our sons and the sons 
of our sons will live in dignity.” 

The campaign, in which Bosch’s chief 
opponent is Balaguer, is basically one 
of personalities, but there is a major 
emotional issue: the charges of Com- 
munism against Bosch. Last week side- 
walks and walls in Santo Domingo were 
slathered with orange signs reading 
“Juan Bosch es comunista.”” Bosch tried 
to blunt such charges by taking to the 
radio in a series of half-hour broadcasts, 
declaring that “Communism is always 
totalitarianism.” 

As the June | election neared, pro- 
visional President Héctor Garcia-Go- 
doy could afford a sigh of satisfaction. 
“L feel sure.” he said, “that the next 
President will have some basis for order 
and stability.” Armed Forces Minister 
General Enrique Pérez y Pérez, under 
whom the army has become more tran- 
sigent, promised last week that the 
armed forces “will respect the popular 
will.” Dominicans, facing their first free 
elections since 1962, could only hope 
that the mood would last. 


CUBA 
A Captive in Church 


Even in a country where man hunts 
are not uncommon, it was the biggest 
in recent history. From one end of Cas- 
tro’s Cuba to the other, the police, the 
armed forces, the secret security, Cas- 
tro’s network of neighborhood | spies 
and “the entire organized populace” 
searched for more than two weeks. 
Their quarry: Angel Betancourt Cueto, 
the flight engineer who tried to hijack 
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a Cubana Airlines plane March 27th 
and ended up killing the pilot and a 
guard before leaping from the plane 
and escaping (Time, April 8). Last 
week Castro finally found his man—and 
with him an excuse to discredit what 
little remains of religion in Cuba. 

Porous Security. After escaping, Be- 
tancourt made his way by foot, train 
and car or truck to two towns outside 
Havana, seeking refuge at several farms. 
Some peasants took him in: others went 
to the police. After his brother Luis 
went into Havana to seek a hiding place 
for the escapee, a bone-weary Betan- 
court finally slipped back into the city 
and took refuge in the San Francisco 
church and convent. There two Fran- 
ciscan friars agreed, the government 
charged later, “to hide him, in order 
later to take him clandestinely out of 
the country.” But government snoopers 
had got word that Betancourt might 
try to hide in a Havana church. They 
set up watches and, in a search of 
churches, found his hiding place. 

In all, the government arrested 15 
accomplices, including Franciscan Fri- 
ars Miguel Loredo and Luis Serafin 
Ajuria, Betancourt’s brother, two Cu- 
bans who had hidden Betancourt on a 
farm, five contacts and—in the govern- 
ment’s first admission that Betancourt 
had not acted alone—five plane passen- 
gers who had “paid various sums of 
money to Betancourt so that he would 
include them on the trip.” Fidel Cas- 
tro blamed the whole unhappy incident 
on “Yankee imperialist policy that con- 
stantly stimulates and pays deserters,” 
but he was clearly even madder that 
Betancourt had eluded Cuba's porous 
security system for so long. 

Holy Pictures. THE PEOPLE ASK THI 
WALL, headlined the newspaper Juven- 
tud Rebelde. Employees at) Havana's 
airport demanded that the execution be 
carried out there, and the purser of the 
hijacked plane asked to be a member of 
the firing squad. Betancourt will almost 
certainly be executed, and his accom- 
plices sent to jail for long terms, at 
best. As for the two priests, they may 
escape with exile—after Castro has 
milked dry their participation in the 
plot. The government put great em- 
phasis on the role of the priests and the 
church in Betancourt’s escape, and 
newspapers ran pictures of the cap- 
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BETANCOURT (LEFT) & FRIARS IN HAVANA 
Excuse to discredit. 
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tured Betancourt with the two friars, 
together with shots of his hiding place, 
with its prominently displayed crucifix 
and holy pictures. Many Cubans _ be- 
lieve that this means a new anti-church 
campaign against the few Catholic 
priests still remaining in Cuba. Since 
taking power in 1959, Castro has whit- 
tled their numbers from 600 to 220. As 
if to confirm fears of a further crack- 
down, the government announced that 
forthwith priests and seminarians will 
be called up for military service. 


BRAZIL 


Progress in the Green Hell 

The Amazon. long a forgotten and 
forlorn land of jungle and despair, has 
always been part legend, part fact. It 
is not a region inhabited mostly by wild 
animals, naked Indians and white ad- 
venturers who swill straight gin under 
a slow-turning ceiling fan. Along the 
meandering, 3,300-mile Amazon River, 
in fact, disappointed visitors travel for 
miles or days without spotting so much 
as a monkey or parrot, let alone a jag- 
uar, boa constrictor or alligator. What 
is ecusy to spot on every side, however, 
is the progress that is washing over the 
Amazon like a spring flood. Brazil's 
Green Hell is snapping out of its cen- 
turies-old snooze, 

New roads are slashing into the in- 
terior, buildings are sprouting up, and 
new schools and hospitals are throwing 
open their doors to the impoverished 
caboclo (Amazon peasant). More vital 
than anything. a new generation of 
bright. energetic administrators has re- 
placed the graft-ridden state govern- 
ments of old, involving their Amazoni- 
an States in a rare partnership with the 
federal government, Last week, while 
Amazonas State Governor Arthur Reis 
flew to Rio de Janeiro to give President 
Humberto Castello Branco a report on 
progress in the Central Amazon, Cas- 
tello Branco’s Health Minister was in 
the Amazon to inaugurate a $3,000,000 
public-health program for the area. 

Year-Round Traffic. In the past, Bra- 
zilian politicians seldom bothered about 
the Amazon, since the area’s popula- 
tion accounts for only 6% of the coun- 
try’s 80 million people. But Cuastello 
Branco saw that Brazil could not de- 
velop its full resources without trans- 
forming the four-state basin, which cov- 
ers 1,500,000 square miles, or almost 
half of the country. No sooner had he 
come to power after Brazil's 1964 rev- 
olution than he replaced three of the 
Amazon's four state governors with 
reform-minded civilians and military 
men, and oversaw new elections in the 
fourth state. Federal money, technical 
help and encouragement followed. 

The new governors have been hard 
at work ever since. In Amazonas, Gov- 
ernor Reis has built 700 new classrooms, 
opened three new high schools in Ma- 
naus alone and expanded the 2,000- 
student state university. In Maranhao, 
Governor José Sarney is building 1,000 
simple, thatched-roof schools with only 
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BELEM ON THE AMAZON 
Half a nation to win. 


the help of mayors and townspeople. 
Belém now has regular Caravelle serv- 
ice from Rio, and last year for the first 
time its precious highway link to the 
south, which had previously closed dur- 
ing the rainy season, remained open. In 
just over two years, the Para govern- 
ment has rebuilt 870 miles of highway 
and asphalted another 370 miles. 

Buzzards & Breweries. With new 
roads opening up new markets, industry 
is coming in; so far, 41 new projects 
worth $40 million have started up. In 
Para, workmen are building one of 
Brazil's biggest paint factories, a meat 
processing plant, a new cement plant 
and a $1.000,000 brewery—the state's 
first. In Manaus, jute factories are trip- 
ling their production, and outside the 
city, construction is under way on the 
Amazon's first steel mill. 

Even in Sao Luiz. where buzzards 
still feast in the streets, a modern fish- 
freezing plant is starting up, and across 
the state a new hydroelectric dam will 
soon boost the state’s power capacity 
from 10,000 kw. to 235,000 kw. A 
group of ambitious jute traders in hus- 
tling Santarém has set up a factory that 
makes sacks from raw jute: it now em- 
ploys 800 people. Hotels are going up 
almost as fast. This month a new 16- 
story hotel opens in Belém, the first 
major hotel in decades. Manaus also 
recently opened one—eight stories high 
and completely air-conditioned. 

All of this is, of course, only a start. 
Decades will be needed to make real 
headway against the Amazon's prob- 
lems of poverty, illiteracy and disease. 
But a new outlook has come to the 
great river basin, and with it a new 
optimism. “You're going to see a lot 
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of big changes around here,” says Amer- 
ican Bishop James Ryan, who is sta- 
tioned in Santarém. “If they can do 
this much in two years, think what they 
can do in ten,” 


INDONESIA 


Reducing the Aura 

When President Sukarno decided to 
pester Malaysia with his konfrontasi, 
a kind of demi-war in which feints are 
more important than fighting, he little 
imagined that he would one day be the 
victim of his own tactic. Yet konfron- 
tasi is just what Sukarno is experienc- 
ing at the hands of Indonesia’s new 
triumvirate, headed by Army Lieut. 
General Suharto. The triumvirate still 
feels that Sukarno is too powerful to be 
openly challenged, but it is systematical- 
ly reducing the aura that once sur- 
rounded him. Last week the aging (65) 
dictator could not pick up a newspaper, 
or even glance from the windows of 
Merdeka Palace without being exposed 
to new evidence that his policies were 
being reversed, his pet construction 
projects shelved, his confidants jailed, 
and his own reputation openly attacked, 

Chinese Protest. Indonesia’s relations 
with Sukarno’s old cronies in Peking, 
for instance, have rapidly gone from 
bad to worse since last October's at- 
tempted Communist coup. Rampaging 
anti-Communist students have forced 
so many Chinese merchants to close 
down and have seized so many Chi- 
nese schools that Red China last week 
complained to Djakarta that Indonesia 
stands by while “hoodlums” drag Chi- 
nese nationals to “forcible interroga- 
tions at secret torture chambers.” 

The only response in Djakarta was 
more anti-Peking outbursts—this time 
by Indonesians of Chinese descent who 
were trying to fend off the students’ at- 
tack by showing where their loyalty lay. 
Chanting anti-Peking slogans, 40,000 of 
them paraded through the city. As the 
demonstrators cheered them on, a mob 
of about 2,000 broke down the heavy 
gate to the Chinese Embassy and 
stormed into the grounds. They smashed 
windows, tossed books and furniture 
onto a bonfire in the courtyard, gulped 
down Chinese wine and wiped the per- 
spiration from their faces with Chinese 
flags. In a new protest, Peking likened 
the rioters to “Hitlerite hordes.” 

In the trial of alleged participants in 
the abortive Communist coup, several 
witnesses last week implicated Sukarno 
as party to the plot, in which one aim 
was to kill off all the military brass. 
The judge ordered passages concern- 
ing Sukarno suppressed, knowing full 
well that they would seem more credi- 
ble when they leaked out. The govern- 
ment next month will bring to trial 
ex-Foreign Minister Subandrio, whose 
evidence, say examining army officers, 
will openly link Sukarno to the Com- 
munist conspiracy. As part of a cam- 
paign to discredit Sukarno further in In- 
donesian eyes, an Army newspaper ran 
sections from his latest autobiography, 
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which Sukarno did in collaboration with 
his adoring chronicler Cindy Adams, 
under such true-to-text headlines as 1 
LOVE ART, | LOVE WOMEN, BUT MOST 
OF ALL I LOVE MYSELF, 

The most telling indictment of Su- 
karno was made on the grounds of his 
past economic policies by Deputy Pre- 
mier Hamengku Buwono IX, the Sultan 
of Jogjakarta, who is the third man in 
the triumvirate with Suharto and For- 
eign Minister Adam Malik. Indonesia 
owes $2.4 billion to foreign creditors, 
said the sultan, and faces economic col- 
lapse unless it receives foreign aid, Its 
economy is so inflated that prices may 
rise 1,000% this year. The sultan re- 
versed Sukarno’s socialism by inviting 
new foreign investment and a strength- 
ening of the private sector, also called 
for a halt to grandiose building proj- 
ects. Taking him at his word, workers 
walked off their jobs at the $27 mil- 
lion skyscraper complex that was to 





SULTAN OF JOGJAKARTA 
Red Chinese flags for handkerchiefs. 


house Sukarno’s Committee for Emerg- 
ing Forces, a sort of United Nations of 
the underdeveloped countries. 

Some Doubletalk. While the actions 
are clear enough, the words coming out 
of Indonesia are still often contradic- 
tory, partly because Sukarno continues 
to boast that he is boss and partly be- 
cause the triumvirate has to indulge in 
a certain amount of doubletalk as long 
as he is around. Last week Foreign 
Minister Malik announced that Djakar- 
ta would recognize Singapore, adding 
that it was “a measure to intensify kon- 
frontasi with Malaysia”—even though 
it is clearly a gesture in the opposite di- 
rection. Malik says that Indonesia will 
rejoin the United Nations; Sukarno in- 
sists that “Indonesia will never go back 
until the U.N. is changed.” Nonethe- 
less, the triumvirate seems willing to let 
Sukarno keep talking as long as he 
does not interfere, hoping that he will 
finally become so discredited that he 
can be eased into exile. 





EGYPT 


Microcosm of a Struggle 

It was certainly a bad week for 
Egypt's President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
He lost a trusted friend and ally in 
the helicopter death of Iraq’s President 
Abdul Salam Aref (see MILESTONES). 
In Yemen, a pro-Nasser Republican 
leader was shot down by an assassin. 
But Nasser’s biggest trouble occurred 
right at home, and it was caused by 
the army, which is normally considered 
the strongest supporter of his regime. 
The government announced the arrest 
of 20 top officers on charges of plot- 
ting a coup. The word in Cairo was 
variously that the officers were at log- 
gerheads with Nasser about his Yemen 
policy or had been caught in smuggling 
and corruption, which Nasser finds even 
more embarrassing than a coup attempt. 

In any case, there was no doubt 
about the military's rising discontent 
over Nasser’s disastrous adventure in 
Yemen. Egypt has committed 70,000 
troops to the Republican cause at a 
cost of $500,000 a day, a drain its sick 
economy can ill afford. Casualties have 
been high: an estimated 600 Egyptian 
soldiers were wounded last month, Even 
more demoralizing are the brutalities of 
the Saudi-supported Yemeni Royalists, 
who like to send captured Egyptian 
soldiers back to their camps with their 
ears and noses chopped off. For all its 
sacrifices in Yemen, Egypt still controls 
less than half of the country. 

Threat from Islam. Despite growing 
opposition to his Yemen policy at home, 
Nasser is not about to pull out empty- 
handed after 34 years of fighting. 
Yemen has become a microcosm of the 
whole Middle East struggle between 
Socialist. and Conservative forces—a 
struggle that is not going at all well 
for Nasser. The latest blow was Saudi 
Arabia's scheme for an anti-Nasser Is- 
lamic Alliance, which has rallied open 
support from Jordan, Tunisia and Iran, 
and tacit backing from Kuwait and 
Morocco. Nasser is also locked in a 
struggle with the Red Chinese, who are 
sharply extending their influence in Re- 
publican Yemen. Already Peking has 
reportedly sent some $45 million in aid, 
put 3,300 Chinese technicians to work 
for the Republican government, and is 
designing a technical training center 
that will accommodate 800 students. 

Meantime, Yemen's Royalist forces 
are just as determined. They recruit 
retired officers from France, Belgium, 
Britain, Pakistan, Iran and Jordan, re- 
ceive arms and financial help from Sau- 
di Arabia, Britain and Iran. Even the 
tiny Persian Gulf sheikdoms are un- 
stinting. Recently, a Royalist Yemen 
emissary visited Sheik Shakhbut, ruler 
of Abu Dhabi on the Persian Gulf, 
and asked for a contribution of 5,000 
pounds sterling. He walked away with 
£ 100,000. “You are all astonished?” the 
sheik shrugged to his advisers. “Do you 
know how many cases of ammunition 
£100,000 will buy, and how long they 
can keep Nasser from me?” 
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IF YOU'VE GOT THE GEARBOX TO DISH IT OUT... 
WE'VE GOT A 125-M.P.H. TIRE TO TAKE IT 


We call ic the Super Sports 500. We designed it 
expressly to match the characteristics you buy a 
sports car for—acceleration, cornering, braking and 
high-performance stability. We proved it on our 
blistering hot Texas test track—at sustained speeds 
of 125 m.p.h., day in and day out. We call it a 
125-m.p.h. tire—chough many 60-m.p.h. drivers 
will buy it. Mostly, we proved it gives you an 
extra margin of safety for your own personal 
driving. Here's just a sampling of the facts: A 


THE SPORTS CAR TIRE ((s0 










special race construction inseparably welds the 
nylon cord body to the tread for thorough protec 
tion against blowouts. You get a wrap-around 


tread for cat-claw traction, especially on curves 


You get special tie-bars built right into the tread 
to take wavering out of curnpike speeds. You get 
our long-wearing Sup-R-Tuf rubber for extra miles 
and months of service. You can get all the facts 
from the man who sells the Super Sports 500—at 
your Firestone Dealer or Store pR-Tuf—Firestone TM 
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THE BEECHCRAFT KING AIR 














Any of the fast new business airplanes can land in Paris, 


When the whole purpose of a company plane is to save 
time going to where you want to go, why eliminate smaller 
towns with smaller airports...why limit your company 
plane travel to airline airports (less than 300 of them, com- 
pared with over 8,000 non-airline airports)? 

Why not take full advantage of your time-saving oppor- 
tunities— with a fast, new pressurized, turboprop King Air, 
by far the most popular and largest-selling of today’s new 
corporate airplanes. It’s a Beechcraft, of course 

The big, fast, pressurized Beechcraft King Air was de- 
signed to solve the problem of restricted mobility. It can 
usually speed you right where you're going because it lands 
and takes off in comparatively short distances...thus can 
use almost any airport in the country 


Furthermore, you can take other members of your staff 


~plus all the equipment you need—to help solve a problem 
or land a profitable contract. This is a big airplane with space 
to spare for 6 to 10 people and their luggage, in addition to a 
full complement of vital avionics and all-weather equipment 

The King Air’s turbine engines develop enormous power 
for fast climb to over-the-weather altitudes. Unlike other 
high altitude power sources, these engines are also efficient 
at Jow altitudes. You can see what that means: fly over the 


weather when you need to, but don’t waste time climbing up 
there and letting down when it’s not necessary 

Like the most luxurious airliners, the King Air cabin is 
pressurized for passenger comfort at high altitudes, above 
storms which can cause delays for lesser airplanes. It’s air 
conditioned, of course. Interiors are hand-fitted with the 
care you'd expect in a fine limousine 

Everything about the Beechcraft King Air was designed 
to let you use the time you save to best advantage. There's 
extra working room, 3-compartment privacy, a private lava- 
tory. The King Air has a walk-around center aisle, tables, 
fully adjustable lounge chairs...even closets and a 
beverage bar. 

Above all, it is quiet. King Air turbine power is quiet, 
identifying itself with a hum instead of a roar. In addition, 
Beechcraft’s scientific use of soundproof insulation and pres- 
surization construction assures a remarkably quiet “office 
aloft.” Conversation is relaxed and easy 

This is a completely useful airplane and usefulness is the 
gauge by which all business airplanes have to be measured 
Talk it over with your Beechcraft dealer. He can show you 
how thoughtful engineering, design and manufacture put 
extra usefulness in every Beechcraft King Air 


A mighty pair of these advanced turbine engines powers the Beechcraft 
King Air to a time-saving 270 mph cruising speed— quietly, efficiently, 
economically. 





France, but this Beechcraft can land in Paris, Arkansas, too. 


3 Regal Queen Airs Complete the Beechcraft Royal Family 
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Typical Beechcraft Royal Beech “Imaginuity” also plays 


Enjoy the same pressurized Amazing combination of tre- 

' comfort, total utility and walk- mendous load carrying ability, Family comfort, 3-compartment a vital role in R&D, testing and 
around room in the new, Beech- roomy comfort and extra long privacy andconvenience at small manufacturing assignments on 
craft Queen Air 88. Speeds to range highlight the new 248 twin price. Queen Air 65 carries such key aerospace projects as 
246 mph, range to 1225 miles mph Queen Air 80 up to 9 at speeds to 239 mph Gemini, Apollo and LEM 


A tree copy of the colorful new Beech 
craft King Air booklet, containing 
complete information, is yours on re 


quest. Address Beech Aircraft Corp 
Marketing Services, 9709 E. Central e 
Wichita, Kansas 67201 
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Filed for probate in Virginia City, 
Nev., the will of Author Lucius Beebe 
left the bulk of his $2,000,000 estate to 
Old Friend Charles Clegg, with whom 
he shared ownership of mansions in Vir- 
ginia City and Hillsborough, Calif. But, 
true to his fashion, Beebe also set aside 
$15,000 in trust for a favorite compan- 
ion: T-Bone Towser II, his five-year- 
old St. Bernard. The funds may come 
in handy for Towser, who picked up 
some pretty fancy habits from his mas- 
ter. He pads around the mansions wear- 
ing a brandy and a créme de menthe 
keg (in case anyone wants to stir up a 
Stinger), and, explained Clegg, “he does 
love paté de foie gras and caviar. He 
drools terribly if you serve either one.” 

They said goodbye to the grand old 
lady of 39th Street with a gala wake. 
The farewell performance at Manhat- 
tan’s old Metropolitan Opera House 
(1883-1966) drew 3,900 guests and 
three generations of conductors to rem- 
inisce through hits and bits from 25 
operas. The hello to the new house had 
actually started with a bang a few days 
earlier. KER-BLAM! went the sawed-off 
12-gauge shotgun fired for a sound test. 
“O say! can you see roared the 
3,200 New York City schoolchildren 
in the Met’s new, $45,700,000 house 
in Manhattan’s Lincoln Center. General 
Manager Rudolf Bing, 64, cocked an 
expert ear at all the noise and reported: 
“We're in great shape.” Then the kids 
settled down for a performance of Puc- 
cini's La Fanciulla del West, the first 
show in the new quarters, which open 
oflicially in September. 

The first drive sailed into a water 
hazard. The sportsman then proceeded 
to tee up a new ball, whack it onto the 





GOLFER FRANCO 
Rough on the links. 
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green, and three-putt the  par-three 
hole. Next he shot a seven in a par- 
four situation and a six on another par- 
four hole, winding up with a very in- 
eflicient seven-over-par. Too bad for 
General Francisco Franco, 73, who 
commands quite a few things in Spain, 
but not the golf courses. As he left the 
new links at Sotogrande near Gibraltar, 
Franco asserted himself. The two-hole 
course on his estate outside Madrid ob- 
viously wasn't rough enough, so he sent 
word to his gardener to find out how 
the Sotogrande club has come up with 
such difficult fairways and greens. 

He had to settle for a mere polo 
pony, but that didn't seem to trouble 
John-John Kennedy, 5. He had a grand 
time taking his first all-by-himself ride 
across the pampas on the Cordoba, Ar- 





GAUCHO JOHN-JOHN 
Alone on the pampas. 


gentina, ranch of Miguel Angel Carca- 
no, who is an old friend of Grandpa 
Joe Kennedy's. Jack Kennedy himself 
had come to Cordoba 25 years before, 
and now Jackie was saying: “I want my 
children to learn to love Latin America 
as their father did. This seemed to me 
a good beginning.” Indeed it was. Fly- 
ing back to Manhattan after the nine- 
day vacation, Caroline and John-John 
told Mom: “We'd like to go there ev- 
ery week.” 

She’s never posed in the nude. The 
gossip on her is no more exciting than 
what they write about the Queen Moth- 
er. She has made only three films, as 
yet unreleased—things called Swinging 
Summer, Fantastic Journey and One 
Million B.C, Nonetheless Actress Ra- 
quel Welch, 23, a San Diego lass mak- 
ing the London scene, is upstaging ev- 
ery sexpot in Europe, being treated to 
covers on picture magazines and about 
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ACTRESS WELCH 
Ahead of the sexpots. 


as much Fleet Street play as Meg would 
get if she left Lord Snowdon. It’s all 
quite unaccountable, although Raquel 
herself explains it this way; “I'm told 
it is due to my vitality and sensuality.” 
Maybe so. 

Before the big home-town parade 
through the crowded streets of Wa- 
pakoneta, Ohio, somebody asked the 
local hero, Astronaut Neil Armstrong, 
35, just how nervous he really was when 
Gemini 8 began its wild yawing and 
rolling last month during the Agena 
rendezvous. Replied Armstrong, with 
rueful pertinence: “It wasn’t any worse 
than some of the scares I've had driv- 
ing an automobile.” 

REMEMBER US? TO KNOW YOU WOULD 
BE TO LOVE you! read the placards as 
the crowd of students milled around at 
the Tompkins County Airport in Itha- 
ca, N.Y. “Well,” said Cornell President 
James Perkins, 54, “I love you too.” He 
had just returned from a_ professional 
conference in Italy, and the students 
were fuming more than usual that the 
president spends too much of his time 
on such extracurricular responsibilities 
and not enough on running his own 
school. The kids handed him a petition 
asking what he planned to do about off- 
campus housing shortages and why the 
grades were so low last term. Perkins 
smiled: “This is a wonderful welcome.” 

April being the cruelest month, Ac- 
tor Hal Holbrook, 41, rummaged 
through the collected wit of Samuel 
Clemens and inserted an apt crack into 
his one-man virtuoso — performance, 
Mark Twain Tonight!, at Manhattan's 
Longacre Theater. “What's the differ- 
ence between a taxidermist and a tax 
collector?” mused Holbrook-Twain. 
“The taxidermist takes only your skin.” 
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TIME ESSAY 


ON TRADITION, OR 


“THE youth of America is their oldest tradition,” observed 

Oscar Wilde. Although the U.S. is not as young as it 
used to be, it still views all kinds of tradition with more 
youthful irreverence than any other nation, past or present. 
In fact, there is a widespread suspicion that tradition—the 
sense of continuity that is part faith, part convention and 
part habit—is disappearing altogether from the American 
scene. 

In other and older countries, tradition is the visible testa- 
ment to established order; referring to the matches between 
amateur and professional cricketers, the British still speak 
of The Gentlemen and The Players. Sometimes tradition is 
a means of reassurance in an uncertain world: “Do not in- 
troduce innovations,” warns a Taoist maxim. Tradition 
ranges from philosophy to fashion, from faith to manners, 
from the highest regions of polity to the humdrum level of 
a city sidewalk. (Will the last woman who saw the last man 
tip the last hat please stand up?) At least on the surface of 
U.S. life today, it is difficult to find any institution or idea 
that people dare uphold primarily in the name of tradition— 
not God, not country, and certainly not Yale, not the sanc- 
tity of motherhood or of private property, not even baseball, 
the automobile or psychoanalysis. As U.C.L.A. Sociologist 
Ralph Turner put it, only half in jest; “A tradition is some- 
thing you did last year and would like to do again.” 


Rebels without Targets 

The evidence is everywhere the eye lights, the ear listens, 
the commentator prowls, or the station wagon travels. If 
there is anything left of the Puritan tradition, it is hard to 
detect. Perhaps its strongest remaining element is what so- 
ciologists call the “work ethic.” Executives and businessmen 
seem to work harder than ever (and certainly harder than 
the average union members), and so do students, whatever 
their other diversions. At the same time, thrift is no longer 
a virtue—it is, in fact, nearly subversive—pleasure is an 
unashamed good, leisure is the general goal and the sub- 
sidized life, from Government benefits to foundation grants, 
is eagerly welcomed. Such notions as waiting to marry un- 
til one can support a wife now seem incredibly quaint. 

As to sexual morality, the traditional rules are giving way 
to “situation ethics”—meaning that nothing is inherently 
right or wrong, but must be judged in context on the spur 
of the moment. This is particularly true among the young, 
and many adults simply go along with what they feel they 
cannot change. Dr. Ruth Adems, incoming president of 
Wellesley, proposed that the college issue birth-control ma- 
terials to the students. Chastity, however, is possibly not 
the most important tradition questioned by youth. Society 
expects the young to be rebellious, but the trouble today is 
that they don’t even know what to rebel against. Says Author 
Paul Goodman, a middle-aged and professional rebel: 
“When the young today look back to the Bible, John Locke 
and Immanuel Kant, they cannot realize that all this was 
for real. They will have to make their own way. The loss of 
tradition is tragic because a generation cannot break away 
from a past into bold new creative patterns if it has no 
relationship to the past.” 

The situation is similar in the arts. If tradition means 
restraint, there is scarcely any restraint about what may be 
publicly expressed or represented, U.S. audiences seem to 
have become unshockable. Dramas of incest and homo- 
sexuality are commonplace, total (if momentary) nudity 
has occurred onstage in Marat/Sade and in a “happening” 
at Manhattan’s Judson Memorial Church playhouse, in 
which a nude couple was seen slowly crossing the stage 
clasped in each other's arms. As for literature, even though 
the Supreme Court decision on Publisher Ralph Ginzburg 
and Eros suggests a reassertion of older standards (Time, 
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WHAT IS LEFT OF IT 


April 1). nearly every drugstore or bookshop is loaded 
with hard-core pornography, much of it solemnly reviewed 
by serious critics. 

In other ways, art has gone beyond all limits. Americans 
have quickly run through abstract expressionism, action 
painting, pop, op, kinetic and minimal art. With gravely 
innocent eye, the public contemplates art consisting of a 
real chair or a coiled rope, of limp sculpted toilets, of nudes 
that go through movements of coition. Like the young, artists 
are traditionally supposed to break with tradition, but there 
is hardly any tradition to break with. Irish, Southern and 
Jewish writers have been among the most productive in the 
U.S.—probably because they still have a tradition to work 
in, or to flout, if they so choose. In what might be called 
situation esthetics, new styles are eagerly seized even before 
they are fully formed, and almost automatically accepted: 
as Critic Harold Rosenberg noted in The Tradition of the 
New: “An appetite for a new look is now a professional 
requirement, as in Russia to be accredited as a revolutionist 
is to qualify for privileges.” 


The Virtues of Vulgarity 

Architecture has broken out of the glass-and-steel box 
that long held sway, and which itself represented a rebellion 
against older forms. A new skyscraper may be built in the 
shape of an obelisk, a new air terminal constructed on the 
principle of an Arab’s silken tent, a new garage like a Pueblo 
chief's dwelling. Among the most daring patrons of the new 
architecture are U.S. churches. Mrs. Porter Brown, general 
secretary of the Methodist Board of Missions, argued re- 
cently that cathedrals were symbolic of a static community, 
while today’s churches should be “fellowship buildings cre- 
ated to serve persons on the move or in pilgrimage.” 

The new music is often made up of electronic squeals, 
tics, toes, street noises and shaped silences—in a recent re- 
cital at Manhattan's Y.M.C.A., three musicians solemnly per- 
formed a modern work composed of exhaling in unison, slap- 
ping thighs, rhythmic stamping and throwing things. New 
dances almost always alarm the conventional, but more than 
a conventional change seems to have occurred with the frug 
and its successors—including the alligator, in which a couple 
lies down on the floor and starts writhing rhythmically. 

In fashion, skirts are as high as an elephant’s knee, cleav- 
age has plunged so far down the middle that there is no 
place to go except around the side, cutouts appear in the 
darndest places, exposing undiscovered areas from whose 
bourn no traveling eye willingly returns. When the dress is 
not cut out, it is transparent. Slacks can and do go anywhere. 
Even men are abandoning their traditional drabness; tuxedo 
jackets now come in cerise, vests may be flowered, The New 
York Herald Tribune’s Eugenia Sheppard points out that 
“vulgar” is no longer a nasty word. “For the last few years 
there hasn't been an all-out new and exciting fashion that 
hasn't been just a little vulgar.” she says, and quotes an in- 
terior decorator to the effect that “there is nothing worse 
today than a room in good taste.” 

The tradition of the family continues to decline. While 
some see it as the individual's last refuge from Big Organi- 
zation, it has lost much of its cohesiveness—joint vacations 
for parents and even slightly older children have become a 
rarity. Paternal authority, long on the wane, is being under- 
mined further. What the doctrines of Freud failed to do to 
father—and Freud himself is now old hat among the young 
—the knowledge explosion accomplished. After all, it is 
difficult to remain the fount of wisdom while the junior 
members of the family discourse expertly on the new physics. 
There is little force left in family rulings as to what careers 
to choose or where to go to school. For that matter, not 
going to college at all for a year or two—working instead 
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or joining the Peace Corps—does not cause the sky to fall 
either. 

Society used to be one of the chief guardians of tradition, 
but what was once a fortress is now at best a series of scat- 
tered camps. Snobbery will always exist, but it is now on 
the defensive and increasingly hard to uphold against bright, 
moneyed or attractive outsiders. The chief question is no 
longer who belongs to a certain class and who doesn’t, but 
who at a given moment is in or out of a particular clique 
—and the rule of in-and-out can be more tyrannical than 
any old-line social arbiter. Parties can mean anything from 
a small conversational dinner with a string quartet in the 
next room to taking over a discothéque or having a couple 
of short-order cooks come in at midnight to make omelettes 
for 50, The grand, slumbering old men’s clubs have lost much 
of their importance or have taken on alarming new guises: 
New York City’s refurbished Princeton Club, for instance, 
now evokes Conrad Hilton more than F, Scott Fitzgerald. 

The debutante business is still going strong, but almost any- 
one with a little money can now have a coming out, and if 
a debutante will choose to forgo her party and take a trip 
to Kenya instead, not even the caterers will care. Weddings 
still have the traditional trimmings, including white lace and 
tears, but many couples now insist on writing their own wed- 
ding service or at least varying the hallowed music; the cus- 
tomary wedding marches have begun to give way to Handel's 
Water Music, Haydn's St. Anthony Chorale, or even Spanish 
guitar tunes. 

On all levels of society, privacy has become a lost Eden, 
pursued only by a few stubborn eccentrics. Everyone praises 
privacy, of course, but few really practice it. More and more 
people operate in the spirit of the jet-set character who gives 
each new wife a press agent for a wedding present. But then, 
how can privacy be prized when the President of the U.S. 
bares his surgical scar on television for all the world to see? 

Faced with this restless panorama, many are trying de- 
liberately to rescue tradition. The result has been not only a 
wave of scholarly books re-examining and celebrating the 
American past, but also a passion for antiques and a new 
concern for the preservation of monuments and landmarks 
from the bulldozer—including, it is hoped, Manhattan's splen- 
did old Metropolitan Opera House, which last week saw its 
last regular performance amid a flood of nostalgia and 
champagne. Many younger communities tend to adopt the 
social traditions of the older centers; qualified Los Angelenos 
frequently refer to themselves as “fourth” or “fifth” genera- 
tion Californians in their social announcements. Sometimes 
this leads to an attempt at creating instant age; at ceremonies 
marking the opening of its original library building, U.C.L.A. 
authorities issued a statement that it was hereby declared 
“traditional” never to step on the seal embedded in the mid- 
dle of the main hallway, But such exercises in nostalgia or 
the manufacture of new traditions do not change the fact of 
rampant change, which evokes a turn-of-the-century ob- 
servation from the Tascosa (Texas) Pioneer: “Truly this is 
a world which has no regard for the established order of 
things, but knocks them sky west and crooked, and lo, the 
upstart hath the land and its fatness.” 


The Need for Rigidity 

Not all traditions are equally important. Changes in cus- 
toms and manners are most visible and affect people most 
immediately, But the U.S. will undoubtedly survive the frug 
and the cutout dress as it did the disappearance of the napkin 
ring and the morning coat. Far more significant is the break 
with intellectual and moral tradition, the questioning not of 
a particular authority but of the concept of authority itself. 
A nation needs a sense of history as much as it needs a sense 
of the future; it needs tradition not as a soporific, but as a 
means of measuring itself. Anthropologist Loren Eiseley de- 
fines the problem: “It would be an awful bother to have to 
reorient oneself every morning. If you build a skyscraper 
so rigid that it cannot sway, it will crack and break under 
the tension. The same is true of social institutions; change 
must be allowed for. But for an institution to be an institu- 
tion, it must perforce have some rigidity.” 
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The U.S. has long managed to maintain a unique com- 
promise between change and rigidity. Its earliest colonists 
came in flight from or defiance of an established order. 
Their earliest pride was that of the fresh start. “Under their 
hand, political principles, laws, and human institutions seem 
malleable, capable of being shaped and combined at will,” 
wrote Alexis de Tocqueville in 1835. “A course almost with- 
out limits, a field without horizon, is revealed.” Americans 
on the whole have tended to agree with Chesterton, who 
said: “Tradition means giving votes to the most obscure of 
all classes—our ancestors. It is the democracy of the dead.” 

In shaping a democracy of the living, the U.S. Constitu- 
tion itself was a conscious reaction against the tradition of 
monarchial government. The rejection of tradition was 
equally important in building the American economic sys- 
tem; the interchangeable part, basis of all mass production, 
was invented because a Yankee engineer named Eli Whitney 
refused to accede to the European notion that even a rifle 
was an individual creation that could only be handcrafted 
by a skilled gunsmith. Later, in its relations with the rest of 
the world, the ever more powerful U.S. had to abandon 
both the Machiavellian tradition of old Europe and its own 
tradition of isolation; only a nation uninhibited by conven- 
tional thinking could have conceived the Marshall Plan. 


A Faith in Flux 


The U.S. has always combined its readiness to innovate 
not only with a strain of political conservatism—stronger at 
some times than at others—but with an unshakable confi- 
dence in the American idea. American politics have changed 
profoundly. While the Senate may retain its quill pens and 
snuffboxes as hallmarks of tradition, a whole world of florid 
political oratory, provincialism and paternalism has given 
way to a youthful, hard, professional approach. Still, such 
major innovations as the New Deal were possible only be- 
cause they could take place within the framework of basic 
American tradition. Some of the most drastic recent changes 
in American life—the emergence of unprecedented strong 
federal authority, the growth of what is in effect a welfare 
state, the election of a Roman Catholic to the presidency— 
could have torn or distorted the fabric of less firmly based 
societies. In the U.S. they were possible without major up- 
heavals precisely because the underlying tradition of free- 
dom under law and of responsible citizenship is so strong. 
Despite the disappearance of so many familiar landmarks, 
Sociologist David Riesman sees “incredible durability and 
tenacity” and suggests that tradition is strongest when it is 
least self-conscious or ideological: “If you're in it, you're 
not self-conscious,” 

Not all changes are breaks with tradition; some represent 
the discarding of a recent for a much older tradition. In re- 
ligion, for example, some new trends have been startling and 
even disturbing. Yet such drives as the ecumenical move- 
ment and use of the liturgy in the vernacular are really in- 
tended to recover the forms of an older, deeper Christianity. 
From the churches to the laboratories, change itself has be- 
come the only constant. Says Stanford's Dr. Dwight Allen: 
“We are not shifting from one sort of tradition to another: 
we are in flux for keeps. We have to adjust institutions, atti- 
tudes, professions to the fact that change is here to stay.” 

In the classic context, tradition tends to embalm the mo- 
ment in time when the culture feels it is at its peak. British 
sovereigns ride to their coronations in an [8th century coach 
with an escort of cavalrymen wearing plumed helmets, and 
the guards at the Vatican are still dressed in the costumes 
Michelangelo reputedly designed for them. It is impossible 
to imagine a guard of honor for a U.S. President dressed as 
Minutemen. For Americans believe profoundly that the best 
is yet to be; that whatever it is—a building, a custom, an 
institution—they can do it better next time. 

If this sometimes heedless energy destroys monuments of 
the quiet past, the underlying impulse is the U.S.’s basic 
tradition: a feeling that no problem is insoluble, that no 
defeat is final, that there is no established order that cannot 
be questioned. In the words of Robert Frost, most tradition- 
al of U.S. poets, “We have ideas yet that we haven't tried.” 
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SHOW 
BUSINESS 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


Sweet Sue 

In January 1964, Songwriter Jerry 
Herman turned out the title tune for the 
show Hello, Dolly! In the 27 months 
since, the song has sold more than 
500,000 copies of sheet music and more 
than 3,000,000 recordings by 200 dif- 
ferent performers, and has been played 
on the air hundreds of thousands of 
times. It goes like this (in B-flat): 








SSS 5 


HeEL- LO, DOL ~LY, well, HEL «1.0, DOL-LY, It's so 


But it had to be played only once for 
Songwriter Mack David, who happened 
to catch it in the Louis Armstrong ver- 
sion. Hadn't he heard that song before? 
He sure had. Back in 1948, David had 
written a tune called Sunflower. It sold 
300,000 copies of sheet music and 
2,000,000 recordings, but it disappeared 
from the ionosphere like Halley's com- 
et. It goes like this (in E-flat): 





To resolve the question of the four- 
bar coincidence, David’s publishers sued 
Herman for copyright infringement, 
asking for all of Herman’s “gains, prof- 
its and advantages,” as well as damages. 


Dolly's Herman was indignant. “1 was 
stunned,” he says, “when this man 
claimed that a few notes in my song 


were similar to his song.” Sunflower's 
David persisted. The case never got to 
court. As often happens in such situa- 
tions, the litigants tried to iron things 
out without publicity, Nevertheless, re- 
ported Variety last week, in spite of 
flat denials and “no comments” from all 
concerned, Herman’s lawyers have set- 
tled out of court to the tune of $250,000. 


Man with the Golden Ear 


Ten years ago, a couple of boys from 
The Bronx named Walden Cassotto and 
Donald Kirshner got into the music 
game writing radio-commercial jingles. 
They never made a living at it, but Cas- 
sotto contrived to change his name and 
his luck by going into singing: he is 
now that ever-lovin’ smash, Bobby Dar- 
in. Kirshner still has the same moniker, 
but in what passes for the pop-music 
business these days, he is far more for- 
midable than Darin. At 32, he is presi- 
dent of the music division of Columbia 
Pictures-Screen Gems TV, the hottest 
publisher in the pop field, and he has 
been a millionaire for three years. 

Since 1959, Kirshner has published 
500 songs, of which 400 have made the 
hit charts. Last week he had no fewer 
than 25 on the Billboard lists, including 
the No. | song (You're My) Soul and 
Inspiration, All told, Kirshner songs 
have sold 150 million recordings. 
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DAVID GANR 





KIRSHNER (CENTER) WITH TUNESMITHS BOYCE & HART 
Toscanini of the stable. 


Farm System. Donnic—as all the 
pussycats in the trade call him—did it 
without being able to read a note of 
music, That in itself is not so odd, since 
most pop performers nowadays cannot 
Sing a note of music. “What | just seem 
to have,” he says, “is an infallible ear 
for picking hits.” He picks them by get- 
ling unsung writers to produce them on 
order. “I can hear a kid hit a note,” he 
says, “and I know whether he has it or 
not.” He keeps a farm team of young 
writers whom he pays SSO to $200 a 
week in retainers against royalties. 

In 1963, for example, he hired Toni 
Wine, who was then a 15-year-old soph- 
omore at Juilliard. Toni proceeded to 
run her advances up to $20,000, Sud- 
denly, this month, she has broken into 
the Billboard “Hot 100" with a likely 
winner, A Groovy Kind of Love, The 
lyrics, of course, were written by an- 
other Kirshner protégé, Schoolteacher 
Carol Bayer, 21: 

When | taste your lips 

Oh I start to shiver 

Can't control the quivering inside. 

With a little bit of luck, Groovy Kind 
will pay back Donnie’s investment, and 
perhaps make a few bucks for the au- 
thors. With a lot of luck, they might 
join the seven Kirshner teams earning 
big money. The luckiest team right now 
is Barry Mann, 26, and his wife Cynthia 
Weil, 24, who wrote Soul and Inspira- 
tion as well as Kicks (No, 10 on the 
Hot 100) and Magic Town (No. 32); 
the Manns have just signed a five-year 
$1,000,000 contract with Kirshner. 

When it comes to getting the best out 
of his stable, Donnie is a regular Tos- 
canini. If he wants a song changed and 
is told “we didn’t do it that way at Juil- 
liard,” he replies gently: “I know you're 
right artistically, but, unfortunately, this 
is the way it will sell.” He may suggest 
a less complicated “story line,” or a 
different twist to the melody, or a 
switch in rhythm. He also knows how 
to boost a youngster’s ego. Composer 


Tommy Boyce, 22, and Lyricist Bobby 
Hart, 23, came in from Hollywood last 
week, played Donnie a new ballad 
called Sunday, the Day Before Monday: 

Sunday ay-ay-ay, 

The day before Monday, veah, 

I'll be singing my baby a song. 

“Tommy,” Donnie gushed to the 
throb of the last chord: “It slays me! 
It's great! It really breaks me up! It's 
fresh! Wt knocks me our! Its got every- 
thing! Its completely fresh, especially 
with that yodel!” 

Like David Baby? Kirshner himself 
plays only one instrument—the tele- 
phone. There are 14 of them in his 
South Orange, N.J., home, and an eley- 
en-channel radiophone in his chauf- 
feured Fleetwood. In the 40-minute 
drive to the office, Donnie averages 
nine calls, daily ringing up London, his 
overseas headquarters, Nashville and 
Hollywood, where eleven TV series and 
28 movies await Kirshner scores. 

In his gold-carpeted Manhattan of- 
fice, the calls continue at two or three 
a minute, During lulls, he works up 
demonstration discs with which he ped- 
dles his new properties to name per- 
formers. Here again, Donnie’s ear is 
uncanny. “I hear a song six different 
ways in my head,” he says—and then 
decides who can do it the most good. 
Not long ago, he took a tune called 
You've Lost That Lovin’ Feeling and 
got it recorded by 17 different artists 
including the Wild Ones, Floyd Cramer, 
Nancy Wilson, George Hamilton, Roger 
Williams and the Righteous Brothers 
(the biggest seller). Nowadays, perform- 
ers call Kirshner. When the phone rings 
and Donnie says, “Hey, Stevie baby,” it 
means that Steve Lawrence is looking 
for material. Kirshner is also doing 
lucrative business with his old friend 
Walden baby, and next season he hopes 
to bring in his very first Broadway 
musical. “I want to become to music 
publishing,” he says, “what David Mer- 
rick is to Broadway.” 
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Photographed in Puerto Rico where the world's best climate makes the world 


sbest rum 


How to mix a smooth, frosty Derby Daiquiri 
at home with dry, light Puerto Rican rum 


HE Derby Daiquiri is the creation of 
"hes inspired bartender at the Mai Kai 
restaurant in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

It's an extremely smooth drink. It de- 
mands a Puerto Rican rum—the only 
rum dry enough to let the Derby Dai- 
quiri’s delightful taste come through un- 
ruffled. Puerto Rican rum is distilled at 
high proof for extra dryness 


Luckily, you don’t have to be a bar- 


tender at the Mai Kai or any other res 
taurant to mix a perfect Derby Daiquiri 


You can do it at home tonight. Use 


Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix 

The mix saves you squeezing the 
limes—yet its pure lime juice heightens 
the true Daiquiri flavor 

hen all you have to do is add o 
juice, just as it says in the foolproof 


recipe in the next column 


QUICK RECIPE: 

1/2 o2 Daiquiri Mix: 1 
oz. orange juice; 1 1/2 
ozs. White Puerto Rican 
rum; cup of crushed ice 
Mix for 10-20 seconds in 
Waring Blendor 


FREE 20-page color booklet with 31 
rum recipes. Write: Recipe Booklet, 
Rums of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10019 








Ifa Chinese restaurantin Oregon || 
can afford a Xerox 813, = 
how expensive canit be? ad at 


“It costs about the same as 
two bowls of fried rice?’ 


George Chin, President, China City 





Tim Yup is treasurer of Cl 
He'll tell you just how little 
le more than larad 
a City gets 10 copies a mo 
5 supplies) 
. There’s no depreciatior 
yn’t have to buy the 813. 
) maintenance contracts to buy 
Xerox takes care of the machine. 


does China City do with a copying machine 
print all their me on the 81 
voices. Copies of receipts 


f kinds of things. 














E THE WHEEL—AND LOSE YOUR HEART. Your first few miles behind the wheel 
of a 1966 Cadillac will inspire you beyond any other motoring you’ve ever known. Its exclusive variable 


ratio power steering and the smooth and instant response of its great engine provide an almost magical 


ease of operation. And as you relax in the comfort and luxury of Fleetwood coachwork, you will quickly 


discover that no other car could so completely satisfy you. Visit your authorized dealer soon. See for yourself 
how Cadillac’s quiet elegance, traditional excellence and new excitement have put romance back in driving. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


Kansas Centennial 

“I knew there was a Kansas,” said 
Critic Dwight MacDonald. “So I 
guessed there had to be a University of 
Kansas." MacDonald was right, of 
course—there has been a University of 
Kansas for 100 years. Last week he 
and a dozen other celebrities helped 
K.U. mark its centennial, and saw how 
the school that started out offering 
courses in “Xenophon’s Anabhasis” and 
“Cicero's Orations” has grown to a big 


class-load limits, lets some students 
carry as many as 28 hours per semester 
and whiz through college in little over 
two years. 

While Kansas enrollment has grown 
to 15,000, the school is also experi- 
menting with ways to keep the intimate 
feeling of a small campus. Next fall 
600 freshmen will be selected at ran- 
dom to live in the same dorms, take 
the same classes and eat together, to 
form a “college within a college.” But 
under Chancellor W. Clarke Wescoe, 
a physician and former dean of the 


CHARLEY CAMPBELL 





KANSAS CHANCELLOR WESCOE & STUDENTS | 
The mountain on the prairies. 


and diverse university full in the process 
of self-renewal. 

What strikes most visitors when they 
first go to K.U. is the beauty of the 
900-acre, tree-covered campus, atop a 
hill called Mt. Oread, curiously rising 
out of the prairies around the town of 
Lawrence. If he tarries longer, the visi- 
tor is impressed by the million-volume 
library, the small classes, the spectacu- 
lar wildlife diorama that Kansas _in- 
herited from the Chicago World’s Fair 
of 1893, the extension courses for pris- 
oners at Leavenworth Penitentiary 
(favorite subjects: abnormal psychology 
and sociology of deviant behavior), the 
big medical school (in nearby Kansas 
City, Kans.). 

Big & Also Little. Under state law, 
any Kansas high school graduate has 
the right to enroll at the university, 
but incompetents are weeded out fast in 
the first semester. Over the past eight 
years, Kansas has harvested six Rhodes 
scholarships, almost as many as Prince- 
ton or Yale, and 106 Woodrow Wilson 
scholarships for postgraduate study in 
the past six years. An honors program 
exempts the top 150 students from 
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Kansas Medical School, the stress is on 
expansion. Enrollment will go up an- 
other 25% by 1972. A $30 million 
building-construction program was be- 
gun in 1965. To top it all, an $18.7 
million scholarship and faculty-salary 
fund drive was launched last week. | 

Private Support. Penny pinching by 
Kansas politicians, plus a state ban on 
going into debt, leaves the university | 
with no alternative except to seek funds 
from private sources. But Chancellor 
Wescoe forthrightly favors the prin- 
ciple that “no state university can hope 
to be first-rate without private sup- 
port.” He has even encouraged the 
construction of privately owned stu- 
dent dormitories that provide frills, 
charge higher fees, and turn a_ profit 
for investors. 

To help celebrate its birthday, Kan- 
sas invited a sampling of intellectuals: 
Designer Buckminster Fuller, former 
Supreme Court Justice Charles Whit- 
taker, Anthropologist Ashley Montagu, 
Psychiatrist Karl Menninger, Broadway 
Producer-Director Harold Clurman, 
Rule-of-Law Expert Arthur Larson. 
But the center of attention was a long- 








TEST SMOKE 


This NEW Cigar 
AT OUR RISK 


Smoke them on the 
House in this 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Now — a new way of life for 
tigor smokers! Here's a com- 
pletely new, modern cigar, a 
long slender full 6 inch shape, 
that’s so mild even cigarette 
smokers will enjoy it. And man, 
does it taste good! That's be- 
couse it's a special blend with 
sun ripened Golden Isle leof 
that’s completely mew in charac- 
ter, — so light, smooth and 
modern in taste 

This new Wally Frank “‘CAN- 
DELA SABRE’ promises to com- 
pletely revolutionize the cigar 
business. We plan to bring out 
these extra long slimline cigars 
to compete with expensive lux- 
ury cigars. But before spending 
big money in advertising, we 
want your opinion as a cross 
check on our own tremendous 
enthusiasm. We'll rush you 20 
Humidor-fresh cigars, plus a 
FREE Cigor Holder. Send us noth- 
ing for the cigars, we've written 
them off for the test Just 
send $1.00 to help cover post- 
age, — expense and cigar tox on 
this non-profit transaction. When 
they arrive, test smoke os many 
as you like, on the house, and 
tell us what you think of them 
Then, if you're not delighted, re 
turn the balance for your $1.00 
bock in full Sorry only 20 
cigars to a customer. In U.S.A 


































WALLY FRANK LTD. 


132 Church Street Dept, 
New York, N. Y. 10007 cs 128m 


! 

! 

' 

! 

| |. enclose $1.00 send me 20 
| cigars described obove on your 
; Money Back Guarantee, and the 
; FREE Cigor Holder. Pleose print 
\ nome and address below 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 


Sel! TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

on campus, Liberal commissions. Write 

for details: Time Inc. College Bureau, 

TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020 








Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 
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Calling Card 
of the Moving Specialist 
Only your American Red Ball Moving 
Specialist comes calling with this un- 
usual card. It's your introduction to a 
safe, secure move with many unusual 


extras. Moving? Call American Red 
Ball, the Moving Specialist. amie. 


Look for this symbol 
of long distance moving 
in the Yellow Pages. 


Inchanapolis, tnd. 46209 


Mr. Muirhead brings 


it over in barrels 
to save you up 


to °2 a fifth. 


*you save on taxes 
and shipping costs 


eet 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86 PROOF 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N.Y, 
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dead Kansas woman, Carry Nation 
For the centennial observation, which 
will go on for six months, Composer 
Douglas Moore (The Ballad of Baby 
Doe), now a visiting professor at K.U., 
wrote an opera about that booze-hating 
feminist’s tortured marriage and_bar- 
smashing career. Now in rehearsal at 
the university’s handsome new Murphy 
Hall for performing arts, the opera will 
have its premiére there at the end of 
this month. 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 


“Flunk Quota” at Annapolis 

So long as an Annapolis senior man- 
ages to stay above the bottom 4% of 
his class, he is as good as an ensign al- 
ready. Such is the effect of the Naval 
Academy's unofficial “flunk quota,” 
brought to light last week after a teach- 
er tried to defend his right to fail as 
many midshipmen as he deemed de- 
ficient in scholarship. Though flunk quo- 
tas are larger in the lower classes, An- 
napolis is thus stuck with a 
grade system that encourages 


students to coast. Moreover, 
not only Fs but also Ds are 
frowned on, and grades are 


regularly inflated to achieve 
C averages—all, says an acad- 


emy spokesman, because olf 
the “practical necessity of 
graduating reasonable num- 


bers of naval officers.” 

Ironically, grade fixing is a 
byproduct of the academy's 
curriculum reform and scho- 
lastic upgrading launched in 
1959 to bring Annapolis up to the level 
of the best U.S. colleges. The number 
of courses was raised from 40 to 200; 
the proportion of civilian teachers was 
pushed up to 51%. In the fall of 1963, 
it became apparent that under tough- 
ened standards flunkouts would almost 
triple. Academic Dean A. Bernard 
Drought, who came to Annapolis from 
Marquette, instituted what he thought 
would be a temporary flunk quota to 
keep the midshipmen afloat. 

The Admiral's Son. Just before 
Christmas last year, Assistant Professor 
Kent Ponder, 34, a Spanish teacher, 
handed out a flock of Fs, including one 
to Midshipman Donald Minter, the son 
of a retired admiral who once headed 
Annapolis. Superintendent Rear Ad- 
miral Draper L. Kauffman, 54, a much- 
decorated World War II frogman, 
called in Ponder and several other 
teachers to discuss Minter’s scholastic 
difficulties—"not in an official capacity, 
but as a friend of the boy’s dad.” A 
few days later Captain Robert S. Hayes, 
head of the language department, or- 
dered Ponder to conform to the flunk 
quota. Ponder refused: “I won't do it. 
I won't permit it to be done.” He was 
thereupon flunked as an unsatisfactory 
teacher: his contract lapses in June. 

Still, Ponder kept bucking the system. 
In the semester finals he flunked six 
students including Minter. History 
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Professor Robert Seager, the chairman 
of Annapolis’ newly created chapter of 
the American Association of University 
Professors, upheld Ponder’s position, 
insisting that grading is “an academic 
function and must be the prerogative 
of the individual teacher.” 
Rambunctious Adolescents. The flap 
over grade fixing brought into the open 
the smoldering feud between the civil- 
ians on the faculty and the Navy. Many 
of the civilians feel like “second-class 
citizens,” and a number have resigned. 
One of those quitting in protest, Eng- 
lish Teacher Richard C. Vitzthum, 29, 
accused the academy of treating its 
“civilian faculty as a commodity which 
it has bought like provisions for the 
mess hall.” Paradoxically, despite the 
protection of the flunk quota, overall 
attrition is high: 35% of the average 
freshman class of 1,300 drops out by 
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PONDER 
Like provisions for the mess hall. 


graduation, One reason is the hazing 
that “plebes” (freshmen) and “young- 
sters” (sophomores) get, which many 
regard as anachronistic. 

Longtime critics of Annapolis edu- 
cation, such as Retired Vice Admiral 
Hyman G, Rickover ('22), charge that 
though the academy aspires to educate 
officers and scholars, it in fact nurtures 
rambunctious adolescents. Plebes have 
a work load of 70 hours per week— 
aside from “compulsory sleep”—but, 
says Rickover, they spend much of their 
time “carrying out the childish orders” 
of upperclassmen, which are supposed 
to develop “unquestioning obedience” 
and only prevent them from studying. 

Slogans fill the air at the academy. 
Over the urinals are posted cards show- 
ing signal flags for memorization, so 


that time can be doubly utilized. Al- 
though such far-out playwrights as 


Brecht, Miller and Camus are taught, 
intellectualism is not conspicuously fos- 
tered. The Department of Humanities 
is called the “Bull Department,” and 
all languages are called “dago.” In this 
kind of atmosphere, critics contend, it 
is too much to expect most midship- 
men, who in high school were good but 
not brilliant students, to keep up high 
academic standards at Annapolis. 
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The critics are 
panning us. 


The automotive experts blame us for not doing justice 
to our own product. 

Car & Driver Magazine said,"In spite of having the best 
economy sedan...in the U.S., Renault continues to lose 
ground?’ 

Newspaper Enterprise Association reported, ‘Renault 
has never really gorten a proper share of the American 
market, and this is a shame...because they have one of 
the best cars in the world for the money?’ 

Foreign Car Guide wrote, “They now have a car that 
is capable of outdoing the VW.” 

Our dealers, some 400 of them, feel exactly the same. 

"Great car” they say," but nobody knows it?’ 
Even Renault owners complain that we do not adver- 





tiseenough! So, letussaya few words about the Renault8. 

It is priced at $1,635 (P.O.E. East Coast). It can do over 
35 miles per gallon. It is tough and reliable. Its engine, 
smoothly, indefatigably, gives brilliant performance and 
acceleration. The luxury and comfort of its seats are 
absolutely outstanding. 

We could carry on, but there is not enough space left 
on this page... Better go and see for yourself. Find out 
just how luxurious an economy car can be. Take a ride 
in the Renault 8, and see whv one critic thinks it feels 


like a big American com- r 
pact. Your local Renault 
dealer will help you make 


the discovery. 
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MEDICINE 





ALLERGY 


Still Sneezing 

June Clark, 17, was recovering from 
a kidney ailment in Miami's James M. 
Jackson Memorial Hospital when she 
started to sneeze, That was Jan. 4, and 
she hasn't stopped sneezing since. She 
gets surcease only when she is sound 
asleep, and for sound sleep she often has 
to take drugs. Awake, she has sneezed 
as often as every two seconds, and has 
never gone more than 15 minutes with- 
out the spasms that now cause pain in 
her nose, ears, chest and abdomen. A 
high school sophomore, she has had to 


ar 





MAYOR HALL, JUNE CLARK & FATHER 
Maybe on the mesa. 


give up classes. Jackson Memorial spe- 
cialists tried antihistamines, tranquiliz- 
ers, central-nervous-system depressants, 
narcotics, X rays, antibiotics, local as- 
tringents, hypnotism, shock treatment 
and muscle relaxants—all to no avail. 

Last week, in her 15th week of sneez- 
ing (a world record, so far as medical 
archives show), June Clark tried a dif- 
ferent, long-distance-style therapy. Sent 
off by Dade County's Mayor Chuk Hall, 
she took her sinuses to Arizona—as the 
guest of Mesa’s Chamber of Commerce 
and Jaycees, which have an understand- 
able interest in promoting the curative 
powers of Arizona's supposedly pollen- 
free and allergen-free air. There, June 
still sneezed, but not so often. 


DRUGS 
The Dangers of LSD 


Blonde Donna Wingenroth was no 
beatnik “acid head” looking for a trip 
into the fantastic with LSD. Still, she ate 
a sugar cube laced with the hallucino- 
genic drug and had to be taken to 
the hospital, alternately laughing and 
screaming hysterically. After a stomach 
pumping and a few days on intravenous 


52 


feedings, she recovered. Last week she 
went home, and her doctors are confi- 
dent that she has suffered no permanent 
brain damage. Only five years old, Don- 
na was an innocent victim of the dan- 
gerous LSD craze (Time, March 11): 
she had found the “candy” cube in the 
refrigerator of her family’s Brooklyn 
apartment, where her 18-year-old uncle 
said he had stashed it after buying 
it for $5 from a Greenwich Village 
peddler. 

As if the little girl’s near-tragedy were 
not enough, last week Brooklyn pro- 
duced another LSD case with still more 
ominous implications. Mrs. Florence 
Cooper, 57, was found slashed to death 
in her apartment, and police called on 
her son-in-law, Stephen Henry Kessler, 
30, for routine questioning. Kessler, the 
cops said, asked excitedly: “Did I kill 
my wife? Did I rape anyone? What 
have I done?” Then he added: “Man, 
I've been flying for three days on LSD.” 

Navel Glories. Charged with homi- 
cide, Kessler was sent for psychiatric 
investigation to Kings County Hospital. 
But even before the medical reports 
were in, his background became known. 
He was a Harvard undergraduate in 
1952-57, too early to hear Psychologist 
Timothy Leary expounding the beau- 
ties of LSD and winning converts to his 
cult. Unsure what to do for a while 
after graduation, Kessler considered the 
law and did well in qualifying exams, 
but eventually turned to medicine and 
became a student at New York's Down- 
state Medical Center. Because of per- 
sonality difficulties, he withdrew last 
November. Kessler experimented with 
LSD, and last month landed in the psy- 
chiatric division of Manhattan's Belle- 
vue Hospital for treatment. He was 
there only a few days, and had been out 
three weeks when he was arrested. 

To Dr. Donald B. Louria, chairman 
of the New York County Medical So- 
ciety’s committee on narcotics, the 
Kessler case fitted a pattern. In the last 
year, he said, 75 patients were admitted 
to Bellevue because of LSD reactions, 
nine of them reported “uncontrollable 
impulses toward violence,” and two of 
these had attempted murder. 

To such recognized LSD experts as 
Los Angeles’ Dr. Sidney Cohen, author 
of The Beyond Within (Time, Dec. 18, 
1964), the “acid head” who is “taking 
a trip” is more likely to become passive- 
ly fascinated by the glories or horrors 
of contemplating his own navel than to 
react violently against others. Suicide 
is a more probable result than murder. 
But Dr. Cohen concedes that any man 
who stays on LSD for three days would 
require repeated, increasing doses, and 
might have reactions not previously seen 
by psychiatrists. Equally important is 
the basic personality of the LSD user: 
on college campuses and in beatnik 
dives in California, most users are 
young, directionless and more confused 





than hostile; New York City may well 
have a greater proportion of hard-core 
misfits, with different problems. 

No Legal Supply. Inevitably, police 
and prosecutors got together with med- 
ical experts in a secret but carefully 
publicized conference to figure out ways 
of cutting down the illicit LSD traffic 
and the abuses to which the drug is put. 
They were likely to be even less suc- 
cessful than they have been with nar- 
cotics because bootleg LSD is relatively 
easy to manufacture. The stuff is made 
from lysergic acid, which is extracted 
from a fungus that grows on rye. By 
itself, it is neither dangerous nor ex- 
pensive. It is usually imported from Eu- 
rope. Processing it to LSD (dextro-lyser- 
gic acid diethylamide) is delicate and 
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SUSPECT KESSLER 
Fly now, what later? 


complex, and requires technical labora- 
tory equipment, but demands no great- 
er skills than those of a college chem- 
istry major. 

Ironically, the one source of LSD that 
could be shut off instantly was the 
strictly controlled and limited supply 
that the only legal manufacturer, Sandoz 
Pharmaceuticals, has been doling out 
to a small number of carefully investi- 
gated medical researchers. There have 
been no recent reports that any Sandoz 
LSD was getting into a black market. 
but fearing public reaction to the very 
fact that it was manufacturing the drug, 
Sandoz stopped all deliveries. 


RESEARCH 
Food & the Mind 


Just as the human fetus has long been 
thought capable of absorbing adequate 
nourishment even if the mother is starv- 
ing, so the human brain has been con- 
sidered able to develop normally even 
in a starving infant. But this could be 
an outdated thesis, said researchers at 
a Boston symposium on mental retarda- 
tion convened by the Joseph P. Kennedy 
Jr, Foundation. There is a growing body 
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You’re looking at 16th-Century Italian men’s fashion 
through 10 pieces of PPG Float Glass 


Fine details will tell you it’s of Italian origin, 

in spite of its Conquistador look. You can see every 

detail as though there were nothing between it and the 

camera. That’s the fantastic clarity of PPG Float 

the new glass from Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. ® 


It’s made by floating liquid glass on a bath of 

molten metal. Hence the name—and the amazing qualities 

that are stirring the interest of architects, mirror G 
manufacturers and automakers. 


Pittsburgh 
Many 1966 cars are using PPG Float Glass. You'll be Plate Glass 
seeing more of it wherever the utmost in quality glass is Company, 
required. PPG makes the glass that makes the difference. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Left: This is how the photograph of the morion helmet and 
breastplate was taken through 10 pieces of PPG Float Glass. 
From the Robert Abels Collection. 








Now you can get close 


to the pin from any 


kind 





of lie with 


new Wilson Staff X-31 Irons 


Pick the tightest lie you can imagine. 


Long grass. The edge of a divot 
hole. A natural depression in the 
fairway. 


Or pick any ordinary fairway lie. 


Now drop a ball—and go after it 
with a new Wilson Staff model X-31 


iron. 


In less time than it takes to finish 
up your follow-through, you’ll prove 
to yourself that a new X-31 iron gets 
the ball up in the air quicker and on 
its way to the pin with more power 
and accuracy than any other club 
in the history of golf! 


Every new X-31 iron gives you 
four outstanding new construction 
features that make X-31’s the easiest- 
playing clubs in the game today. 


1. The sole of an X-31 

iron is wider and heav- 

| ier than the sole of any 
other iron. For exam- 

ple, the sole of an X-31 5-iron is 
wider than the sole of most 9-irons. 
This means that you can now hit 
even your longest iron shots with the 


same control that used to be reserved 
only for wedge and high-iron shots. 


2. From toe to heel, 
the sole of an X-31 
iron is more deeply 
contoured than the 
sole of most other irons. This means 
that you take a narrower, cleaner 
divot—cutting down on the “drag” 
that reduces club head speed and 
robs you of distance. The contoured 
sole of an X-31 gets all of the blade 
behind the ball—even in a tight lie 
—for maximum power and control. 





3. The shaft is spe- 
cially designed with |, 
Wilson's exclusive 
“Power-Groove’— 
a vertical ribbed section of the 
shaft which helps keep the club face 
perpendicular to the line of flight 
for maximum accuracy. 






4 4. The blade is longer 
SY and deeper than other 

irons, with wider face 
scoring, to give you 
a wider, more effective hitting area. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 
Wifson 
‘(Wiser Sporting Goods Co Crhcage 

(A weetery of Wee 8 Ce ee) 





The grip of an X-31 iron is more 
comfortable and has a better “‘feel"’ 
than any other grip in the game. 
And Wilson gives you a choice of 
grips: soft calfskin leather wound 
over a new, softer rubber underlist- 
ing, or 5-Star composition. 

New Wilson X-31 irons also give 
you the perfectly-matched shafts and 
exclusive drilled-through hosel that 
have made Wilson Staff irons the 
choice of skilled golfers for many 
years. 

See a complete new set of X-31 
Staff irons in your golf professional 
shop now. 

And be sure to see the new 1966 
Wilson X-31 woods, too. They're the 
woods with the revolutionary pat- 
ented design that puts the power of 
the shaft directly behind the hitting 
area for extra distance and improved 
accuracy. 

A full set of X-31 clubs costs a 
few dollars more than ordinary 
clubs, of course. That’s because it 
costs more to make top-quality clubs 
for serious golfers. 


Available only through golf professional shops. 





You'll never miss 
what’s missing from 


Soft Whiskey. 








of evidence that mental retardation is 
sometimes the result of malnutrition, 
and in the case of premature babies, 
who by definition have not been nour- 
ished up to a normal birth weight, the 
effects may be seen even in as well-fed 
a society as the U.S, Elsewhere, three- 
fourths of the world’s billion children 
are rated as undernourished, with hor- 
rendous implications for retardation of 
mental development. 

Growing Brain. Though there are 
countless Kinds of malnutrition, the re- 
searchers reporting in Boston concen- 
trated on protein-calorie deficiency— 
an overall shortage of food, including 
a conspicuous deficit of protein. In 


Mexico City, reported Dr. Joaquin Cra- | 


vioto, infants under six months old who 
had to be hospitalized for this type of 
malnutrition recovered but then devel- 
oped much more slowly mentally than 
older children who suffered from the 
same condition. Studies in Yugoslavia 
indicate that such children fail to catch 
up even seven to 14 years later. 

This failure, Dr. Cravioto suggested, 


may be related to the fact that a baby’s | 


brain grows fastest at birth and shortly 
afterward, gaining weight at the rate of 
about an ounce every two weeks. Re- 
porting similar findings in laboratory 
animals, the University of London’s Dr. 
John Dobbing said that underfeeding 
of newborn rats and pigs interferes with 
the growth of fatty, myelin sheaths 
around nerve fibers. And this brain 
damage cannot be fully repaired by 
normal feeding in later life. 

Rh Factor. Such investigations into 
the causes and treatment of mental re- 
tardation are being greatly intensified. 
But the Kennedy Foundation’s current 
awards, totaling a lavish $200,000, 
went for research done long ago and 
for work in caring for the millions of 
current victims, The winners: 
> Drs. Alexander S. Wiener and Philip 
Levine, whose parallel work in New 
York City showed that the Rh factor is 
a major source of blood incompatibil- 
ity, and that this incompatibility may 
in turn cause irreversible brain damage 
(personal awards of $6,250 each). 
> Dr. Louis K. Diamond of Boston 
and Cornell University’s Dr. Fred H. 
Allen Jr., for developing the technique 
of total replacement of a newborn 
baby's blood to avert the effects of Rh 
incompatibility (to each, $6,250 plus 
$25,000 for more research). 
> Dr. Renée Silvie Portray, for leader- 
ship in setting up treatment centers for 
the mentally retarded in Belgium, and 
Mrs. Eloisa Garcia Etchegoyhen de Lo- 
renzo, for doing the same in Uruguay 
(to each, a personal $12,500 plus $25,- 
000 to carry on her work). 


> The Sisters of the Third Order of St. | 


Francis of Assisi (Mother Mary Ro- 
muald, Superior General) of Milwau- 
kee, for education and care of the men- 
tally retarded ($50,000). The sisters 
run the special school in Wisconsin 
where Rosemary Kennedy has lived 
since 1941, 
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. 
Need A Hand? 


Call For 
~ Temporary Help! 


Call for the best! Manpower’s 
“Reliables”. They specialize in 
loading, warehouse and shipping 
work. Ask for one man or a crew. 





Reliability 
‘is the word for 


Greyhound Van Lines... 
and you get it when you 


“leave 
the moving 
tous” 








| Reliability is what you get when you 
| choose Greyhound Van Lines, the nation- 
| wide movers backed by over 50 years of 
Greyhound experience in highway trans- 
portation. Reliability is what you get 
when you “‘leave the moving to us." 


MANPOWER SREYHOUND VAN LINES 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 400 offices throughout the world _ 
World Headquarters: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


In Paris, you can’t miss us. 
We have a rather 

large steel sculpture 
in our front yard. _ 


The Seine, shops and tree-lined bouie- 
vards are very near, too. But to really 
see Paris, ride up to Le Toit de Paris, 


Manager Pierre Jaquillard’s mag- 
nificent new roof-top restaurant. 
Another thing you'll enjoy at our 
new hotel is the weather, It’s al- 
ways April in Paris in your own 
spacious room because you dial the 
temperature. Like a preview of Paris 


before you get there? Fly Air France. 
For reservations, call your travel 


agent or any Hilton hotel or Hilton 
Reservation office. 


Paris Hilton 


Go international — 
with all the comforts of Hilton 


ad 


Write: 13 East Lake St., Northlake, Illinois, 60164 
| ANOTHER GROWING SERVICE OF THE GREYHOUND CORPORATION 
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Constant solor wind flattens 


sunlit side of Earth's magnetic 


field ond elongates dark side 


Sun to Earth 


93,000,000 mi 


GEOPHYSICS 


Terrestrial Tail 

As it whirled in orbit around the 
moon, the instrument-crammed Soviet 
spaceship Luna 10 was busily recording 
and reporting man’s first) continuous 
supply of data about the lunar environ- 
ment. Though the Russians did not tell 
all they learned, the information they 
did release confirmed that their distant 
capsule was carrying out its fact-finding 
mission with singular success. 

Luna’s gamma-ray measurements in- 
dicated that the moon has a crust some- 
what similar to the earth's. The satel- 
lite also established for the first time 
that both the number of meteorite par- 
ticles and the strength of the magnetic 
field in the vicinity of the moon are 
higher than in interplanetary space. It 


also discovered 70 to 100 times as 
many energetic electrons as are ex- 


pected in outer space. Russian scientists 
attributed the electrons to the 
magnetic tail.” 

Shaped like a Comet. This enigmatic 
Russian reference to the terrestrial tail 
was the first apparent confirmation that 
the earth’s magnetic field extends as far 
as the moon, 239,000 miles away. Ear 
lier observations by U.S. satellites and 
space probes established that the mag- 
netic field is shaped like a comet with a 
tail that stretches at least 120,000 miles 
into space. Now it seems that the elec- 
trons Luna encountered near the moon 
are temporarily confined there by the 
earth’s magnetic tail in much the same 
way that the electrons and protons 
of the Van Allen radiation belts are 
trapped in areas of the magnetic field 
closer to the earth 

As the moon revolves around the 
earth, it passes through the magnetic 
tail once a month. The passage, which 
takes two or three days, occurs around 
the time when the moon is full, on the 
opposite side of the earth from the sun. 
Because the moon was full on April 5, 
only two days after Luna 10 went into 
lunar orbit, the Russians presumably 
detected an almost immediate rise in 
the number of electrons, then a sharp 
drop-off a few days later as the moon 
passed out of the tail. 

Waving in the Breeze. The earth's 
magnetic field is formed into its comet- 
like shape by the solar wind, a stream 


“earth's 
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SCIENCE 


of charged particles continuously emit- 
ted from the sun at velocities that vary 
from 670,000 m.p.h. to about 1,600,000 
m.p-h. On the side of the earth that 
faces the sun, the wind compresses the 
ficld into a rounded shell that extends 
only about 40,000 miles into space. On 
the dark (or antisolar) side, the field is 
pushed into a tail that is hundreds of 
thousands of miles long and waves in 
the solar breeze. Gaseous comet tails 
are similarly affected by the solar wind, 
which always blows them in an anti- 
direction—no matter which way 
the comet is moving. 

The solar wind may also be responsi- 
ble for the moon’s magnetic field re- 
ported by Luna. Scientists believe that 
charged particles from the sun induce 





solar 


tiny electric currents in the moon. 
These, in turn, generate a weak mag- 
netic field which—like the ecarth’s—is 


probably distorted into a cometlike 
shape and may even have its own col- 
lection of energetic electrons for Luna 
to detect. The presence of these elec- 
trons would be characterized by a peak 
of radiation every three hours—each 
time Luna passed through the lunar 
tail on the antisolar side of the moon. 

Luna’s discovery of high concentra- 
tions of electrons near the lunar surface 
immediate flurry of 
reports about possible danger to future 
manned moon missions. These were 
quickly brushed aside as “unfounded 
speculation” by University of Towa 
Physicist James Van Allen, discoverer 
of the earth’s radiation belts. Electrons 
with the energies reported by Luna 
were so “soft,” he said, that they “could 
not even penetrate a thick piece of 
tissue paper.” 


caused an press 


RELATIVITY 
Proving Einstein Right 


“The chief attraction of the theory 
lies in its logical completeness,” wrote 
Albert Einstein after publishing his gen- 
eral theory of relativity in 1915. “If a 
single one of the conclusions drawn from 
it proves to be wrong, it must be given 
up; to modify it without destroying the 
whole structure seems to be impossible.” 

Scientists have been rising to the 


Magnetic tail 


a 


orbiting Moon 
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challenge ever since. Not that they 
have been motivated by a desire to de- 
stroy Einstein’s remarkable intellectual 
achievement—which explains gravity 
and the large-scale behavior of the unt- 
verse on the basis of relative motion 
Their ingenious tests have been devised 
largely to satisfy themselves that the 
theory is indeed sound. 

Venusian Distance. Harvard physi- 
cists, for example, have measured the 
minute frequency change that takes 
place in gamma rays projected vertically 
for as little as 70 ft. in the earth’s gravi- 
tational field. Their results upheld the 
gravity-caused shifts in frequency pre- 
dicted by Einstein. An M.I.T, scientist 
plans to bounce high-frequency radar 
pulses off Venus as it begins to swing 
behind the sun. If Einstein's theory holds, 
the radar waves will be slowed down 
slightly as they pass through the strong- 
est part of the solar gravitational field— 
enough to cause a 40-mile error in radar 
measurement of the distance of Venus 
from the earth 

Still another effort, which is perhaps 
the most delicate and sophisticated rela- 
tivity check yet designed, will even in- 
volve NASA’S growing Capability in space 
Within the next few years, if all goes 
well, a satellite will be launched into a 
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FAIRBANK WITH MODEL OF GYROSCOPE 
Off for a spin in space. 
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500-mile-high polar orbit. It will carry a 
virtually perfect gyroscope—one that is 
almost completely free from friction, 
gravitational pull or magnetic fields. If 
the general relativity theory is correct, 
according to calculations made by Stan- 
ford University Physicist Leonard Schiff, 
the gyroscope should precess—change 
the direction of its axis of rotation— 
about 1/500th of a degree each year 
that it is in orbit. This gradual and al- 
most imperceptible change would be 
caused by the continuous passage of the 
gyroscope through Einsteinian space, 
which is “warped” by the earth’s gravi- 
tational field. 

Mercurial Change. To build so per- 
fect a gyroscope, Stanford Physicists 
William Fairbank and Francis Everitt 
will use a sphere of quartz coated with 
niobium, a metal that becomes a super- 
conductor and shows no resistance to 
electric current when cooled to extreme- 
ly low temperatures. The sphere will be 
placed inside an evacuated quartz shell, 
also coated with niobium, and suspend- 
ed in an electrostatic field. Suspending 
it in this manner will allow it to spin in 
a near-perfect vacuum without touch- 
ing anything: it will be free trom all 
friction. The gyroscope container will 
be kept in a bath of liquid helium at a 
temperature of —452°F. to make the 
niobium coating superconducting. In this 
supercooled state it will shield the gyro- 
scope from the effects of any external 


magnetic field, Once in orbit, the free- | 


spinning gyroscope will also be weight- 
less and almost completely free of gravi- 
tational pull, 

Measurement of any precession 
should be a tip-off to the effects of gen- 
eral relativity and will involve equally 
complex technology. In the satellite, a 
telescope attached to the framework 
around the gyroscope will read the direc- 
tion of a fixed star. Because the spinning 
quartz sphere in the gyroscope is coated 
with a superconductor, it will produce a 
magnetic field oriented in the same di- 
rection as its spin axis. This field will in- 
duce currents in metallic superconduct- 
ing loops surrounding the gyro and per- 
mit detection of any change in the 
direction of the axis with respect to the 
position of the star. The system is being 
designed to permit determination of 
changes of less than one one-hundred- 
thousandth of a degree 

The Stanford experiment is based on 
a test of general relativity proposed by 
Einstein himself. Equations based on his 
theory, he suggested, would accurately 
predict the orientation of the orbit of 
Mercury, which changes about one-eight- 
ieth of a degree more per century than 
Newtonian physics can account for. 
Though it was found that general rela- 
tivity did indeed account for the addi- 
tional amount of Mercurial change, some 
scientists still insist that the observed re- 
sults are not necessarily conclusive, that 
the discrepancy might be partially 
caused by the shape of the sun. The or- 
biting gyroscope will leave little room 
for such uncertainties. 
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There is a difference... 
and the difference grows! 





NET COST? Northwestern _ instead of the $81.10 based on the 
Mutual's 1966 increased dividend 1952 scale. 













scale has reduced the net cost of Year after year, better-than- 
its life insurance—the 12th such average return on investments, an 
decrease in 14 years. exceptionally low mortality expe- 


Here is how a typical NML_ rience, and low operating expense 
policyowner benefits. A 35-year- make NML a national leader in 
old man who bought a $10,000 low net cost life insurance. 
whole life policy in 1952 will re- For maximum high quality life 
ceive $134.70 in dividends in 1966, insurance at the /owest net cost, 
call your nearest NML agent. He 
will tell you the full NML story. 
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FM d personal-size portable. No other radio this size has such 
soun superb tone quality and performance. Up to 3 times greater 


in a compact FM sensitivity and 24 times better FM selectivity than any 


other FM/AM portable so compact. Solid state. Drift-free 
portable radio FM AFC. Gift-boxed with earphone attachment, batteries, 
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JUDAISM 


Dialogue with Christians 

This decade's spirit of ecumenism, 
until now limited to cooperation among 
Christians, is reaching out to Jews as 
well. Building on the Second Vatican 
Council’s Declaration on Non-Christian 
Religions and similar brotherly state- 
ments by the World Council of Church- 
es, Christian leaders are eager to bring 
Judaism into interfaith explorations. 
Last year one such friendly dialogue, 
involving 26 Catholic and Jewish schol- 
ars, took place at St. Vincent Archab- 
bey in Latrobe, Pa. Lutherans have 
held four theological discussions with 
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BERKOVITS 


GILBERT 
From a fear of conversion to 


Jewish scholars at Concordia Seminary 
in St. Louis. Harvard Divinity School 
is planning a symposium in October on 
Jewish-Christian dialogue for its 150th 
anniversary this year. 

But ecumenical discussion _ raises 
sharp questions among Jews, many of 
whom find it hard to forgive the centu- 
ries in which churches did little or noth- 
ing to discourage anti-Semitism. Thus 
the Jewish community is bitterly divid- 
ed about whether to accept the chal- 
lenge of theological interchange, and 
what the talk should be about. 

Ending Hostility. Strongest advocates 
of Jewish-Christian cooperation are 
Jewish service agencies in the U.S., such 
as B'nai B'rith and the American Jewish 
Committee, which discreetly but effec- 
tively lobbied in Rome for passage of 
Vatican II's condemnation of anti-Semi- 
tism. Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum of the 
A.J.C., for example, believes that nei- 
ther side is ready yet to talk theology, 
but sees no reason for Jews to fear that 
the dialogue with Christianity will in- 
volve a disguised attempt at conversion. 
On the contrary, he argues, it represents 
a “chance to change a_ relationship 
which has lasted two millennia” and is 
based on mutual hostility and ignorance. 

Columnist Harry Golden once joking- 
ly suggested that Jewish leaders gather 
in Jerusalem to issue a declaration ex- 
onerating Christians from their crimes 
against Judaism. More seriously, Rabbi 
Arthur Gilbert of B'nai B’rith’s Anti- 
Defamation League feels that Jews must 
indeed be prepared to recognize that 
neither all Christians nor Christianity it- 
self is responsible for the anti-Semitism 


of the past. He also warns that a con- 
dition of true dialogue is for Christians 
to forsake their “patronizing attitude” 
that the Jews are “a fossilized people 
who now must wander through time 
awaiting that moment at God's discre- 
tion when, in order to achieve the full- 
ness of religious life, they will accept 
Jesus as the Christ.” 

Many Orthodox Jews are convinced 
that Christians cannot abandon this 
idea: implicit in Christianity is the be- 
lief that Jesus supplanted the law of 
Moses, and that the churches represent 
a new Israel. In the current issue of the 
quarterly Judaism, Rabbi Eliezer Ber- 
kovits of Hebrew Theological College 
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TANENBAUM SOLOVEITCHIK 


a framework for conversation. 


in Skokie, Ill., bluntly argues that theo- 
logical discourse is meaningless, since 
“Judaism is Judaism because it rejects 
Christianity, and Christianity is Chris- 
tianity because it rejects Judaism.” Even 
though the two faiths have a Bible to 
share, Berkovits notes, it means some- 
thing entirely different to each. For the 
Jew, the Hebrew Bible is complete in 
itself; for the Christian, the Bible must 
have the New Testament to be the final 
revelation of God in Christ. 

A Private Faith. A more cautious op- 
ponent of dialogue is the foremost U.S. 
interpreter of Orthodox Judaism, Bos- 
ton’s Rabbi Joseph Soloveitchik, whose 
followers reverentially refer to him sim- 
ply as “the Rav” (teacher). Soloveit- 
chik believes that, while Christians and 
Jews can cooperate on political and so- 
cial issues, theology is another matter. 
Any discussion centered on faith, he ar- 
gues, is futile, and threatens to place 
Judaism in the untenable position of be- 
ing “an object of observation, judgment 
and evaluation” by Christianity. Besides, 
he says, the Jewish faith is something 
too private and sacred to be debated. 

Soloveitchik’s view on Christian-Jew- 
ish dialogue has been formally endorsed 
by the Orthodox Rabbinical Council of 
America. By and large, the leaders of 
Reform Judaism seem more open to the 
possibility of theological discussion; this 
month, for example, the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations, which 
unites Reform synagogues, is sponsoring 
a symposium on the question of God, 
featuring Christian and Jewish theolo- 
gians. Spokesmen for Conservative Ju- 
daism, which bridges the gap between 


Reform and Orthodoxy, are deeply wor- 
ried that Jews may be assimilated into a 
predominantly Christian culture, but 
they too are prepared to risk theologi- 
cal conversations. On balance, U.S. Ju- 
daism appears willing to answer Chris- 
tianity’s R.S.V.P. with a cautious yes. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
Lex Dubia Non Obligat 


The many Roman Catholic voices, 
lay and clerical alike, clamoring for 
change in the church’s stand against 
contraception are deeply eroding the 
force of Rome's ban on birth control. 

Three years ago, Pope John XXIII 
quietly appointed a small pontifical com- 
mission to study birth control. After 
John’s death, Paul VI enlarged it, but 
the experts found themselves hopelessly 
divided about how to update the 
church’s position, Pope Paul recently 
revamped the commission again by 
naming 16 top prelates as members— 
and let them Know that he would like to 
have some sort of consensus by June. 
The very reconsideration of the tradi- 
tional stand on birth control is one ma- 
jor factor in weakening the ban. 

Priests know that millions of married 
Catholics are now ignoring the rules al- 
together. As it happens, some competent 
theologians maintain that they are ex- 
actly right. Writing for the Toronto 
Globe & Mail, Augustinian Theologian 
Gregory Baum of the University of 
Toronto argues that since church lead- 
ers are themselves divided about con- 
traception, lay Catholics are free to 
follow their own conscience on the mat- 
ter, on the principle of Lex dubia non 
obligat (a doubtful law does not oblige). 
Father Baum, a peritus (adviser) at the 
Second Vatican Council, believes that 
condemnation of contraception is a mat- 
ter of discipline that involves neither 
the church's infallibility nor divine reve- 
lation, and thus is subject to change. 
Although Pope Paul urged Catholics to 
abide by the old rules until a new de- 
cision was reached, Baum insists that 
the papal words were more in the na- 
ture of a request than an order. 

Baum is not alone. With the implicit 
consent of Julius Cardinal Dépfner, a 
committee of moral theologians in the 
archdiocese of Munich drew up a mes- 
sage of guidance for marriage lecturers 
on the birth-control problem. Their rec- 
ommendation was that couples who 
practice contraception “not lightly and 
habitually but rather as a regrettable 
emergency solution” could receive 
Holy Communion. 

D6pfner is a vice president of the en- 
larged pontifical commission that meets 
for the first time in Rome this week— 
and faces up to its dilemma: How can 
the church now open the way toward 
birth control without contradicting the 
dogmatic-sounding condemnation of 
past Popes? But how can the church re- 
affirm the old prohibition and not face 
the formal disobedience of millions who 
feel that they have no other choice? 
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Clark works here 





Keep the food frozen solid—but let the shopper 
see it. Clark-built Tyler freezer cases keép tem- 
perature down, visibility up (and volume, too). 
PT eT Be ee ee CLARK 
that builds earthmoving equipment, truck trailers, 
axles, transmissions and lift trucks. Buchanan, 
Michigan 49107 / 











Starfire: 
We gave it the Toronado treatment... 
then tagged it with a new lower price! 





You'll see many a deft Toronado touch in Starfire’s distinctive new look for 66. But Toronado’s award-win- 
ning influence goes deeper than styling. A 425-cubic-inch Rocket V-8. Unique Quadrajet Carburetion. Strato 


Bucket seats. Even the same standard safety features. Add a sleek new control console. And a new lower-than- 





ever price that says it’s time for Starfire talk—at your Olds Dealer! 
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NEWSPAPERS 
New Show, Old Cast 


Target date for the first issue of New 
York’s new afternoon newspaper, the 
World Journal, is April 25. The only 
way the date can be met, said Matt 
Meyer, president of the new publish- 
ing company, World Journal Tribune, 
Inc.. is for the newspaper unions to 
cooperate. “In our judgment,” wrote 
Meyer in a letter to World-Telegram 
employees, “the merger is the only way 
we can create a publishing force which 
will endure in New York and, at the 
same time, make employment available 
to the largest number of people who 


MARTHA HOLMES 





CONNIFF (SEATED), BOCCARDI & SCHOENSTEIN 
Balanced ticket. 


presently work for our papers.” Similar 
letters were sent to Journal-American 
and Herald Tribune staffers. 

The papers’ employees are far from 
convinced. Although Justice Department 
approval of the merger seems assured, 
the unions are threatening to strike, Ac- 
cording to the publishers’ calculations, 
the merger will throw some 2.000 peo- 
ple out of work: 901 Newspaper Giuilds- 
men, 450 printers, 421 drivers, 77 mail- 
ers, 53 photoengravers and 41 stereo- 
typists. The Guild’s Tom Murphy and 
the printers’ Bert Powers have made 
their disapproval loud and clear. For 
public consumption af@least, Guildsman 
Murphy demanded as the price of merg- 
er that the publishers keep their entire 
present staffs on salary for at least one 
year—a _ proposal that the publishers 
were quick to squelch, One of the major 
reasons for merging is to trim costs by 
cutting payrolls. 

When he is being more realistic, Mur- 
phy admits to understanding that many 
Guildsmen are going to have to go. 
Powers, too, has warned his union that 
many of them will be out of work as 
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a result of the merger. Eventually, ne- 
gotiations will boil down to how much 
severance pay the dismissed employees 
will receive. Murphy insists that the ceil- 
ing of 60 weeks’ pay for 30 years’ em- 
ployment must be raised, Whatever the 
final compromise, the publishers will 
have to pay a handsome price for drop- 
ping any sizable number of staffers. Last 
week the New York Publishers Associa- 
tion voted to accept the new corpo- 
ration as a member, but whether or 
not a strike against the World Journal 
Tribune would shut down the associa- 
tion’s other members, however, remains 
uncertain, 

No Road Show. While the negotia- 
tions go on, plans for the World Journal 
remain just that—litthle more than a few 
pasted-up pages. Because the unions for- 
bid anyone to work for the new corpora- 
tion until a contract has been signed, 
the paper's editors have not even been 
able to run off one dummy issue. “It's 
going to be like opening a show on 
Broadway without an out-of-town try- 
out,” says Editor Frank Conniff. “The 
cast will be getting together for the first 
time just twelve hours before opening- 
night curtain.” 

Conniff is confident, however, that 
once his paper gets into print, it will 
provide a bright commentary on New 
York, “This is a lively town,” he says, 
“and we're going to reflect it.” For for- 
eign coverage, the World Journal will 
rely on the Los Angeles Times-Washing- 
ton Post News Service. Like both its 
predecessors, the paper will depend on 
newsstand sales—which means large 
eye-catching headlines. But with the 
Journal and Telegram no longer vying 
with each other in sensationalism, Con- 
niff hopes to make his combined paper 
more reflective and responsible. 

For all the changes, including a switch 
to Herald Tribune body type, readers 
should have no trouble recognizing the 
old Journal-American and old World- 
Telegram in the new World Journal. 
Except for Murray Kempton and one or 
two others, most of the two papers’ ap- 
parently inexhaustible supply of column- 
ists will somehow find elbow room. In 
editorial command will be the kind of 
balanced ticket (Irish, Jewish, Halian) 
that is the delight of city politicians: Ed- 
itor Frank Conniff, now Hearst national 
editor; Managing Editor Paul Schoen- 
stein, now Journal-American managing 
editor; and Assistant Managing Editor 
Louis Boccardi, now World-Telegram 
assistant managing editor. 

Drawbacks of Seniority. Reporters’ 
bylines will offer few surprises. Guild 
seniority rules will force the World 
Journal to hang on to far too many 
tired oldtimers while cutting loose a 
batch of promising youngsters. The fa- 
miliar old crowd will supply what Con- 
niff calls “recognition value’—enough, 
it is hoped, to attract an initial circu- 
lation that approaches 800,000. 





Nor will readers have any trouble rec- 
ognizing the new Herald Tribune; it is 
scarcely changing. Even on Sundays, 
when it will combine with the Journal 
and be edited by a Telegram man, it 
will still be written largely by the pres- 
ent Trib crew. Last week Trib men 
were angered by published reports that 
the new corporation will give the paper 
a time limit to turn into a moneymaker. 
Denying any such stipulation in the 
merger, the editors complained that such 
rumors scare off advertisers who have 
been growing more friendly of late. Last 
year Trib advertising revenue showed 
an encouraging 7.3% gain. 

Very soon, particularly if a strike de- 
lays the scheduled publication date, a 
campaign to publicize the new merged 
newspapers should get under way. Con- 
niff and his colleagues hope it will be 
reasonably restrained. “All of us old- 
timers remember,” he says, “how much 
they promised with PM and how dis- 
appointed we were right from the start.” 


“| Resign” 

Weldon James, an associate editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, made 
sure that his readers knew exactly how 
he felt, “I quit,” he wrote in a signed 
editorial published last week. “I re- 
sign.” He and his paper, he went on to 
explain, had come to a parting of the 
ways over Viet Nam. “The Courier- 
Journal is no appeaser,” he wrote, “no 
advocate of U.S. withdrawal, but it 
does not speak with the sharpness I 
believe the continuing crisis demands.” 

So saying, James, 53, announced his 
intention to go back on active duty as 
a colonel in the U.S. Marine Corps. 
“The quicker more newspapers and 
more people give the President solid 
support, the shorter and less dangerous- 
ly complicated the war will be. I believe 
that the United States was right about 
Viet Nam in 1954, right when President 
Kennedy increased our involvement, 
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EDITOR JAMES 
Disciplined rage. 
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Don’t pooh-pooh dishwashers 
for reasons like this anymore! 


“DISHES DON'T 
COME CLEAN” 





NOT TRUE WITH THIS 
FRIGIDAIRE DISHWASHER 


Exclusive Super-Surge Washing Action 
washes everything twice—rinses three 
times. Hot detergent wash water whirls 
up and down through the bottom rack, 
up and down through the top rack. . 
really gets dishes clean. 
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Special ‘Pots & Pans’ Cycle provides 
a 10-minute preliminary wash and a 
thorough 33-minute wash plus two 
separate rinses. Cleans heavily-soiled 
skillets, baked bean pots, even large, 
odd-shaped utensils. 


SUPER-SURGE WASHING ACTION also eliminates the need for hand 
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stainless stee! impeller pulverizes food particles and down the drain 
they go. Amazingly quiet, too. Thick insulation, Cushion-Coated Steel 
Interior, whisper-mounted pump, and quiet reversing motor drain... 
all reduce noise and vibration. See it at your Frigidaire dealer today! 
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right when President Johnson did like- 
wise, and right to commit, in the Pres- 
ident’s words, ‘whatever it takes’ to 
deny the Communists a military tri- 
umph there. 

“I believe Lyndon Johnson is as right 
as Roosevelt, as timely as Truman, as 
cautiously correct as Kennedy, and as 
entitled to Eisenhower's and the na- 
tion’s support as the Courier-Journal 
used to say in editorials I wrote. 

“This is no time for the press of a 
great nation to play Hamlet—or Lipp- 
mann. Mr. Lippmann’s China-doorstep 
arguments about Southeast Asia today 
are identical with his Russia-doorstep 
arguments about Greece and Turkey in 
1947—and I believe identically falla- 
cious about what the United States 
should do and can do. 

“There is enough evidence at hand 
for the American jury to reach a ver- 
dict on Viet Nam. The evidence is not 
just two decades of history but the ex- 
position of that history. The Courier- 
Journal’s Henry Watterson said ‘to hell 
with the Hohenzollerns.’ Mark Ethridge 
and Barry Bingham said in effect ‘to 
hell with Hitler.” I hold it is past time 
to say to hell with Ho, 

“The Marine Corps does teach the 
uses of disciplined rage and the appli- 
cation of ‘measured strength’—exactly 
what the United States is employing in 
Viet Nam today, and it has been asking 
for Reserves to volunteer. | am proud 
it believes I can be of some use to 
it now.” 


MAGAZINES 


Advice to the World 

“I think we shall have to take the 
Chinese in hand and regulate them. I 
believe in the ultimate partition of 
China. The Aryan stock is bound to 
triumph.” The speaker was not talking 
about Red China and its assistance to 
Viet Nam. Nor was it the danger of an 
H-bomb in Chinese hands that alarmed 
him, The year was 1901, and 26-year- 
old Winston Churchill, fresh from wide- 
ly publicized exploits in the Boer War, 
was addressing himself to the problems 
of the Orient in general—to say nothing 
of the rest of the world. But even 
though a reporter was on hand, busily 
taking notes, Churchill's opinions were 
not published until this month, when 
the 65-year-old interview appeared in 
the Michigan Quarterly Review. 

Factory of National Fibre. Churchill 
was traveling through the U.S. on a 
lecture tour, and he found the atmos- 
phere at the University of Michigan 
less than congenial. While defending 
British colonial wars, he was hooted 
and hissed by the students; afterward, 
he beat an uncharacteristic retreat. 
Most of the boisterously anti-imperialist 
student body were happy to see him go. 
But Gustavus Ohlinger, a cub reporter 
for the campus magazine, thought his 
fellow newsman was worth a story. He 
trailed Churchill to his hotel, talked his 
way past an aide, and asked for an 
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interview. Churchill ordered two bot- 
tles of whisky, and proceeded to enter- 
tain Ohlinger with his wide-ranging 
opinions until 5 in the morning. A 
Churchill sampler: 

> “Il was lucky enough to start with a 
name very well known in England. In 
your country, it is somewhat of a hand- 
icap to have a great father; few of 
your great men have had great sons.” 

> “I think the press affords a ladder 
which is available to everyone in a way 
afforded by no other profession; put 
out good stuff and in time people will 
say ‘We must have this.’ 

> “Your millionaires could do a great 
deal better than founding hospitals, en- 
dowing universities and building li- 
braries by starting some good national 
newspaper that would give correct news 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL (CIRCA 1901) 
Hoots for the hawk. 


that would aid in forming national sen- 
timent. My advice to the young corre- 
spondent? Verify your quotations and 
avoid split infinitives,” 

> “It is well that a number of men 
should be exposed to the ups and downs 
of life; that they should be compelled 
to cudgel their brains and fight for their 
existence as independent producers. 
That is the factory where the national 
fibre is made.” 

Inoffensive Predictions. Because he 
had just been elected to Parliament, 
Churchill asked Ohlinger not to pub- 
lish anything that might jeopardize his 
career. The young reporter, who later 
became a successful Ohio attorney, was 
super-scrupulous. He quoted only a few 
inoffensive remarks in his story in the 
Inlander. After Churchill's death, 
Ohlinger, now 89, decided it would do 
no harm to publish the remainder of 
the interview. What if Churchill had 
suggested that Russia should be per- 
mitted to move into China? Consider- 
ing his youth, the hour, and the amount 
of whisky he had consumed, the young 
imperialist said nothing to tarnish his 
place in history. 
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How much faster is an electronic calculator? . 
On Accounts Payable, Gimbels found it 43% faster. 


Recently, Gimbel Brothers Depart- 
mentStore in Philadelphia, Pa., tested 
the new 130 Electronic Calculator by 
Friden against the mechanical calcu- 
lators they've been using. 

The tests consisted of 300 invoices, 
totaling 757 invoice lines. To make 
the comparison completely realistic, 
the tests were conducted by Gimbel 
employees, using actual invoices. 

It was hardly a contest. 


The time required to complete the 
invoices on a rotary calculator was 
265 minutes (or 67.9 invoices per 
hour.) 

The 130 Electronic Calculator 
required only 185 minutes (or 97.3 
invoices per hour.) 43.3°/o faster! 

Today there are six new 130's in 
Gimbel’s Accounts Payable Depart- 
ment with more to come. And pro- 
ductivity has stepped up accordingly. 


The 130 is completely noiseless, 
works in milliseconds, and displays 
intermediate answers on a small TV 
screen. The cost is just $1,695, while 
Model 132 with automatic square 
root is $1950. 


If you'd like a demonstration, asi) 
the nearest Friden of- 
fice. Or write to Friden, 
Inc., San Leandro, Cal- 







The 130 Electronic Calculator by Friden 
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BASEBALL 
Cold Wind from Wisconsin 


If baseball is here, spring can't be 
far behind. It can’t come too soon for 
Houston Pitcher Turk Farrell: last week 
he complained that the saliva on his 
spitball was freezing up. Then there 
was Mickey Mantle, who wore gloves 
to bat—and Whitey Ford, who was des- 
olate when the umpire took away the 
hot-water bottle he was using to keep 
his pitching fingers warm. 

There was nothing wrong with the 
weather in Atlanta—at least until the 
north wind blew. A crowd of 150,000 
turned out to cheer the Atlanta (for- 
merly Milwaukee) Braves as they pa- 
raded down Peachtree Street in the 
company of the Dogwood Festival 
queen, Mrs. Atlanta, the Queen of Pos- 
ture, and a whole hutchful of night- 
club bunnies—blinking in the unaccus- 
tomed sunshine. It was still 70° at 
§ p.m., and 50,761 excited fans jammed 
the city’s new $18 million stadium to 
watch the Braves take on the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates in the season’s first night 
game. “Who's going to win the pen- 
nant?” somebody asked Dizzy Dean, 
and Dean replied unhesitatingly: “Mil- 
waukee! Er—Atlanta!” 

Maybe he was right the first time. 
Next day in Milwaukee, Circuit Judge 
Elmer W. Roller, 64, finally handed 
down a decision in one of the angriest 
and most complicated rhubarbs in 
years: the 18-month argument between 
baseball's moguls and the state of Wis- 
consin over whether or not the Braves 
had a right to forsake Milwaukee for 
the greener lettuce in Atlanta. Judge 
Roller, a pretty hot fan himself, said no. 
After a six-week trial and 7,000 pages 
of testimony, he ruled that the National 


League had violated Wisconsin's “little 
Sherman” antitrust laws. The league, 
said Roller, had conspired to “control 
and allocate” players, to “assign ex- 
clusive territorial rights and privileges.” 
and to “limit the number of members 
in the National League’—thereby “sub- 
stantially” restraining Wisconsin's trade 
and commerce. He fined the league 
$5,000 and each of its ten teams anoth- 
er $5,000, assessed them for court costs 
(which could run as high as $500,000), 
and ordered them to I) give Milwaukee 
a new team or 2) bring the Braves 
back. He gave them until May 18 to 
comply. 

Not for All the Cheese. National 
League officials naturally disdained the 
decision as a case of bruised rural 
pride. They said that they would appeal 
to the Wisconsin Supreme Court, may- 
be even to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
President Warren Giles claimed that 
the league was “denied a fair trial,” 
and Braves Manager Bobby Bragan 
growled: “I wouldn't go back to Mil- 
waukee for all the cheese in Wiscon- 
sin.” Wisconsin officials retaliated by 
threatening to seek reciprocal injunc- 
tions in other states that have National 
League teams, prohibiting those teams 
from playing the Braves and thereby 
hopelessly fouling up the Braves’ 1966 
schedule 

As if they weren't fouled up enough 
already. Dropping two straight games 
to the Pittsburgh Pirates, they flew to 
New York to play the Mets, were 
greeted in Shea Stadium by a banner 
that read: BEAT ATLWAUKEE—OR IS IT 
MILWANTA? Either way it spelled loser. 
The Mets kicked away the first game 
3-2, next day scalped the Braves 3-1 
to put whatever-their-name-was in ninth 
place. 





OPENING NIGHT IN ATLANTA 
Second coming of Sherman. 





RUSSELL & CHAMBERLAIN 
Accident of adhesion. 


PRO BASKETBALL 
Old Math 


One plus four does not necessarily 
equal five, as the Boston Celtics proved 
last week. Bedeviled by injuries, belit- 
Ued by sportswriters, the perennial 
champions (seven straight years) of the 
National Basketball Association wal- 
loped the Philadelphia 76ers in the finals 
of the Eastern Division playoffs, thereby 
winning the right to meet the Los An- 
geles Lakers for the N.B.A. title, and 
demonstrating once again that Wilt 
Chamberlain is not the best basketball 
team in the world. 

Boston Guard K. C. Jones was wear- 
ing so much adhesive tape that he 
looked like a fourth dynasty mummy. 
Forward Sam Jones was suffering from 
water on the knee. Center Bill Russell's 
right leg was so bandaged up that it 
looked as if he was wearing long johns 
under his shorts. Forward Willie Naulls 
was suffering from a bad attack of the 
bads; he could not find the basket, which 
caused Coach Red Auerbach to start 
John Havlicek in his place. Of such ac- 
cidents are great coaches made. 

A 6-ft. 5-in. cornerman, Havlicek has 
often been called “the best sixth man in 
basketball.” His greatest value has been 
his ability to come in cold from the 
bench and salt away a game with a 
dozen quick points. He finally broke 
into the starting lineup against the Cin- 
cinnati Royals, with the Celtics trailing 
two games to one in the best-of-five 
semifinal playoffs. In the next two games 
he scored 41 points and sparked Bos- 
ton to victory. Against Philadelphia in 
the finals, he scored 127 points, as Bos- 
ton won the best-of-seven series four 
games to one. Chamberlain's problem 
just might have been an accumulation 
of rust. With the 76ers trailing the 
Celtics 2-1, Philadelphia Coach Dolph 
Schayes announced that there would 
be a practice session next day. “No, 
Dolph,” said Wilt. “I'm tired.” 
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GOLF 
The Master 


Ask not what Jack Nicklaus can do 
for golf; ask only what golf can do for 
Jack Nicklaus. What more, that is. In a 
little over four years as a pro, Nicklaus. 
26, has won 18 tournaments and earned 
$449,048 in prize money—plus another 
$2,000,000 or so from endorsements, 
investments, articles. books and TV. 
That allows him to live in a $140,000 
house, fly his own $225,000 airplane, 
stuff himself with steaks (sometimes 
four per meal), and get eleven hours 
sleep a night. It also entitles him to 
blow a round now and then. Like the 
awful 76 he shot in the Tournament of 
Champions in Las Vegas. Nothing to 
be alarmed about, said Jack—just a 
slight hangover. “I'm still reacting to 
the week of the Masters.” 

"Too Bad, Fat Jack!" Now there was 
a week. The august members of Geor- 
gia’s Augusta National Golf Club were 
embarrassed when Nicklaus ripped their 
course to shreds last year—firing a rec- 
ord 17-under-par 271 for 72 holes, 
winning the Masters by nine strokes. 
Last week there were spongy fairways 
to deaden long drives and two new 
greens that were as fast as billiard ta- 
bles. Hostile fans screamed, “Too bad, 
Fat Jack!” whenever Nicklaus flubbed 
a shot. History was against Jack: no- 
body had ever won the Masters twice 
in a row. And so, it seemed, was fate. 

On the night before the tournament 
started, Nicklaus’ close friend Bob 
Barton was killed in a private-plane 
crash (along with his wife and another 
couple) while en route to watch Jack 
play. “Golf has never seemed so sec- 
ondary,” muttered the melancholy 
champion. “It’s pretty hard to get ex- 
cited about 5-ft. putts this week.” 

It was a clear measure of Nicklaus’ 
greatness that he shot a four-under-par 
68 in the first round, when the wind 
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NICKLAUS SUITING UP 
He does his own alterations. 
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was blowing in gusts up to 30 m.p.h. 
It was a measure of his state of mind 
that he soared to a 76 next day, three- 
putting five greens. Grimly telling him- 
self to “concentrate! concentrate!”, he 
pulled his game together for a third- 


round 72 that tied him for the lead 
with Tommy Jacobs, 31. 
“LT haven't played well enough to 


have a shot at winning,” said Nicklaus, 
going into the fourth round. Even so, 
he came within a hairbreadth. On the 
400-yd. 17th hole he laid his No. 9-iron 
second shot just 40 in. from the hole. 
Incredibly, he bungled the birdie putt. 
On the 420-yd. 18th, his second shot 
left him 40 ft. from the pin; his long 
curling putt for a birdie slid an inch 
past the cup. The tap-in gave him an 
even-par 288, locked him in a three-way 
tie with Jacobs and Gay Brewer, 34. 

A Matter of One-Half Inch. Most 
golfers would have gone to bed with a 
pill and a prayer for the morrow. Not 
Nicklaus, the perfectionist. What, ex- 
actly, Was wrong on those two missed 
putts? He got his answer studying a TV 
rerun. “I had my eyes outside the ball,” 
he said. It took a few minutes of 
intense practice to adjust his stance 
—a matter of about one-half inch. 
Beaming broadly, he strode onto the 
first tee for next day's play-off and 
slammed his opening drive 325 yds. 

For Gay Brewer, the match was over 
quickly: he three-putted on the second 
hole, wound up with a 78. Jacobs’ 
undoing was the tenth: he chipped 
short, two-putted for a bogey. That 
gave Nicklaus a stroke—which he in- 
creased to two by rolling in a 25-ft. 
birdie putt on the eleventh green. Final- 
ly, only the tree-lined 18th was left. 
“Two shots can disappear awfully fast,” 
Nicklaus reminded himself, and he de- 
cided to play it safe—aiming his drive 
Straight into the jampacked gallery on 
the left. Then he hit his only really 
bad shot of the day, a hooked No, 7- 
iron that wound up in a patch of dirt 
below the green, Pulling a putter from 
his bag, Jack ran the ball to within 6 ft. 
of the pin, sank the putt for a 70, a 
two-stroke victory and $20,000. 

At the victory ceremony, there was 
an awkward moment: tradition calls 
for the defending champion to help the 
new champion into the winner's green 
blazer. “Fellows,” said Nicklaus, “I'll 
put my own coat on.” 


TRACK & FIELD 


See Southern Run 

If there hadn't been a P.B.S.P., there 
might never have been an S.U., and if 
there weren't an S.U., every other col- 
lege track team in the U.S. would B.A. 
lot happier. Pinckney Benton Stewart 
Pinchback (known to his friends as 
“Pinch”) was the only Negro Governor 
Louisiana ever had. He is best remem- 
bered as a founding father in 1880 of 
Southern University—a_ 6,800-student 
state college in Baton Rouge, whose 
personal albatross is that it must admit 
every accredited high school graduate 
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JOHNSON & LEWIS 
They make do with an albatross. 


in the state, regardless of whether or 
not he can run. 

Luckily, many of them can. Senior 
George Anderson, 23, a native of Baton 
Rouge, La., was the world’s No. 1- 
ranked sprinter in 1965; he has clocked 
9.3 sec. for the 100-yd. dash. New Or- 
leans’ Theron Lewis, 21, is the U.S.’s 
fastest quarter miler—at 45.8 sec.— 
runs the anchor leg on Southern’s one- 
mile relay team, which tied the world 
record (3 min. 4.5 sec.) at last year’s 
California Relays. Robert Johnson, of 
Princeton, La., is 21 and only a sopho- 
more, but he has run the 440 in 46.3. 

Coach Dick Hill can usually find an 
out-of-stater to fill a slot—like Ohio's 
Willie Davenport, an ex-paratrooper 
and 22-year-old freshman, who turned 
down U.C.L.A. (“No sense me going 
there and flunking out”) to come to 
Southern; two weeks ago, he ran the 
120-yd. high hurdles in 13.2 sec. to tie 
the world record set in 1959 by West 
Germany's Martin Lauer. With runners 
like Anderson, Lewis, Johnson and Dav- 
enport, S.U. has not lost a dual meet 
in years. Last week at the Grambling 
Relays, Southern swept the 100 (An- 
derson), the 440 (Johnson), the mile 
and two mile relays, as well as the high 
jump, broad jump, javelin and shotput. 

Only 30 himself and a Southern grad- 
uate (60), Hill coached for two years 
at Florida A. & M., where he trained 
Sprinter Bob Hayes, the current world 
record holder (at 9.1 sec.) in the 100- 
yd. dash, Two years ago, Hill returned 
to Southern to build up his alma mater’s 
record book. He works his boys six 
days a week, and if anyone gets uppity, 
Hill has a ready answer: “Let's race.” 
A former decathlon star, he can still 
run the 100 in under 10 sec. and high 
jump 6 ft. 10 in. “Other coaches may 
be able to show you on a blackboard,” 
says George Anderson, “but Coach Hill 
goes right out there and demonstrates. 
And beats you while he’s at it.” 
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“But | keep trying 
to tell you I don’t need 
10 copies per minute.” 


Tired of arguing with the salesman who 
seems to be hard of hearing when it comes to 
discussing your specific needs? 

Don’t blame him. The poor guy has to sell 
what he has to sell. But wouldn’t it be refreshing 
to meet a salesman who could afford to listen 
to you and really get to the bottom of your needs. 

Our salesman isn’t on the spot and doesn’t 
have to put you there. He sells all of the 
duplicating and copying products. He can afford 
to let your needs decide which is best for you. 


It’s a pretty low pressure kind of selling. 


You might Ike it. 
ABDICK. 





MOCKUP CABIN OF BOEING 747 
Finding another opportunity. 


AIRLINES 
Room for All 


Last September, Seattle's Boeing Co., 
having spent $16 million to design a 
giant jet military transport, lost the $2 
billion Pentagon contract to the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. and its C-5A, De- 
spite the staggering blow, Boeing's Pres- 
ident William Allen managed to sound 
philosophical. “When you lose,” he said, 
“you look for other opportunities.” 

Allen did not have to look far. Al- 
ready in the market lor a jumbo passen- 
ger jet was an old friend with whom 
Boeing had done a lot of mutually prot- 
itable business in the past. Pan Amer- 
ican Chairman Juan Trippe has been 
buying Boeing products for years, from 
the old Yankee Clipper to the immense- 
ly successful 707 and 727. Now, Boeing 
simply redesigned its rejected military 
Iransport jet to meet Trippe’s commier- 
cial needs. Last week Trippe signed 
a $525 million contract—biggest single 
order in the history of commercial avia- 
tion—to buy 25 of Boeing’s new 747s. 

Five-Story Tail, Of these, 23 will be 
passenger planes, each capable of carry- 
ing up to 490 customers in seats nine 
or ten abreast split by two aisles; in ad- 
dition, there will be eight private com- 
partments in a raised section in the 
torward part of the plane. The remain- 
ing two planes ordered by Pan Am will 
be freighters, with capacities of 214,- 
000 Ibs. as against the 76,400-Ib. lim- 
it of the airline’s current Boeing-made 
cargo aircraft. Scheduled tor delivery 
starting in September 1969, the 747 
will cruise at 45,000 ft. at some 625 
m.p.h., and will have a range of nearly 
6,000 miles, or roughly the distance 
between New York and Baghdad. Its 
tail section will stand more than five 
stories high, its Pratt & Whitney-made 
jet engines will be so powerful that the 
aircraft will actually need less runway 
space for takeoffs than the 707. 

Boeing’s main rival, Lockheed, still 
hopes to turn out a commercial version 
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of its C-SA that might carry upwards 
of 900 passengers. It could be ready in 
1970, one year after Bocing begins its 
deliveries. But Lockheed’s facilities are 
presently committed to fulfilling the 
Pentagon order for the military trans- 
port jet. Douglas Aircraft has designed 
a DC-10 that is roughly the equivalent 
of Boeing’s 747. Now that Pan Am has 
ordered its jumbo jet, competitive U.S. 
airlines such as TWA and United have 
little choice but to follow suit, and it is 
possible that Douglas or Lockheed will 
land a contract from some of them. No 
matter what happens to Douglas and 
its DC-10, it has already taken orders 
for 72 of its stretched-out DC-8s, which 
can carry as many as 251 passengers. 
Next: SST. Lockheed and Boeing are 
still locked in lethal competition for 
Government approval (and subsidies) 
of a supersonic transport design. To the 
winner, that approval will be worth at 
least $10 billion; a decision by President 
Johnson is expected this year. In their 


lobbying efforts, Boeing people like to 
point out that Lockheed has _ never 
made a pure-jel commercial passenger 
plane; Lockheed representatives retort 
that Boeing has never made a super- 
sonic plane of any sort. 

With the SST in the offing, the mon- 
ster passenger plane such as the 747 is 
considered by some to be little more 
than an interim aircraft. Pan American 
clearly had this in mind when it speci- 
fied that Boeing construct its 747 planes 
strong enough to be converted into car- 
go carriers. Actually, the 747 and the 
SST will likely complement each other. 
For passengers who want to fly a long 
distance in a supersonic hurry, the SST 
will be available at premium rates; but 
such will be the low operating costs of 
the 747 that a customer who is willing 
to take from 5! to six hours to fly from 
New York to London may be able to do 
so for as little as $100 


Kidding the Carriers 


“To any kid who'd like to go some- 
Where,” clarioned American Airlines’ 
full-page ads, “we'll pay half your fare.” 
Since American's President Marion Sad- 
ler Jaunched that youth-fare plan three 
months ago, eight other U.S. airlines 
have reluctantly followed suit, and more 
than 300,000 kids (12 to 22) have 
bought the $3 I.D. cards that allow 
them to fly anywhere in the U.S., on a 
stand-by basis, at half the normal fare. 
Now some of the carriers want to tell 
the kids where to get off. Last week, 
arguing that the plan had brought only 
“ill will’ and “widespread abuses,” At- 
lanta-based Delta Airlines asked the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to ground the 
youth plan. 

For a Ride. The kids have been tak- 
ing the airlines for a ride—in more 
ways than one. Because there is no as- 
surance that there will) be stand-by 
space available on a desired flight, many 
have caught on to the trick of phoning 
in a false reservation in advance, then 
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YOUTH-FARE PASSENGERS STANDING BY AT KENNEDY AIRPORT 
Becoming a lame brain child. 
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showing up at flight time to take the 
fictitious no-show’s seat. In one of the 
newer ploys, called “one stop through 
hop,” two teen-age girls recently board- 
ed a New York-to-Minneapolis North- 
west Airlines flight with half-fare tick- 
ets good only through an intermediary 
stop, Milwaukee. Gambling that the 
stewardesses wouldn't check, they kept 
their seats in Milwaukee, went on to 
Minneapolis for free. 

On board, the kids often fly first class, 
demand all the frills, including free 
drinks (which they cannot have unless 
21), that the old folks get. When they 
get “bumped” by adult passengers at 
intermediate stops, their angry parents 
keep airline phones tied up trying to 
locate them. Currently under CAB con- 
sideration is Delta’s proposal to cut 
down the abuses and inconveniences by 
offering the kids reserved flights at two- 
thirds the normal fare. Privately, Delta 
and the other carriers wish that Sadler 
had kept his brain child to himself. 

Keeping One's Cool. American still 
professes itself “delighted” with its pres- 
ident’s plan. It has spent more than 
$1,000,000 on promotion (including a 
travel guide called Go-Go American, 
which tells the teens, among other 
things, where in San Francisco to find 
“those “Topless Swim’ girls”) and has 
so far earned $2,200,000 flying 100,000 
kids, 20% of them first-time air travel- 
ers. For the carriers that are losing 
their cool, onetime Schoolmaster Sadler 
had some words of admonishment: “You 
can’t carry exuberant girls and boys with- 
out having some of them get out of 
hand now and then.” 


AUTOS 
Calling All Cars 


Other automakers have tended to 
spar while under assault about the safe- 
ty of their cars. But last week Henry 
Ford II came out swinging. Inspecting 
a new plant at Woodhaven, near De- 
troit, he went off the cuff from a pre- 
pared speech, accused industry critics 
of “harassment.” 

“Naturally,” said Ford, “when 50,000 
people a year are killed on the roads of 
the U.S., this is a bad situation. On the 
other hand, to blame it solely on the 
automobile is very unfair. We have al- 
ways built safe cars, but that is not to 
say that we can’t make them safer, and 
that is what we do every model year.” 
In any discussion of safety, continued 
Ford, “the driver is the most important 
factor, because if you drive safely, acci- 
dents won't happen. Certainly the roads 
are an important part. The licensing 
of drivers is important, and we feel 
in our industry that vehicle inspection 
is very important.” 

His face red with anger, Ford tore 
into Lawyer Ralph Nader, author of 
Unsafe at Any Speed and the indus- 
try’s most persistent critic. Said Ford: 
“Frankly, I don’t think he knows very 
much about automobiles. He can read 
statistics and he can look up a lot of 
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facts that are in the public domain, and 
he can write books, but I don’t think 
he knows anything about engineering 
safety into automobiles.” 

Ford urged legislators to consider 
carefully “the economic impact upon 
our industry” of several auto-safety 
laws that have been proposed. “If they 
do something that is irrational,” he 
warned, “they can upset the economy 
of this country very rapidly .. . All I 
hope is that these gentlemen in Wash- 
ington will consider the problems that 
they may force on the automobile in- 
dustry in depth before they pass a law 
. . . We are in trouble, but in fighting 
our way out of it, we are going to do 
the right thing for the consumer and 
we are going to make cars safer.” 

As Ford spoke, the safety furor con- 
tinued on other fronts. General Motors 





FORD AT WOODHAVEN 
Two fists for the critics. 


admitted that the owners of 15,000 
Buick Specials in the 1963 series sold 
with oversize tires might find that the 
tires can be scraped by the inside of 
the fender. And automakers continued 
to call back past products for new safe- 
ty fixes. Items: 
> Chrysler Corp. called back 17,500 
of its 1966 Dodge Polaras and Monacos 
to fix a throttle linkage that can stretch 
during sharp braking, causing the en- 
gine to idle too fast. Chrysler said the 
fault had caused no accidents that it 
knew of but it was “concerned.” 
> General Motors asked its dealers to 
call in 16,000 of its 1965 Chevelles, 
Corvairs and Chevrolets because they 
had faulty front-door latches that might 
spring when the car is in an “unusual 
attitude”—which could mean when it 
is going around a curve at high speed. 
Almost as if satisfied that enough 
trouble had been stirred up in the do- 
mestic industry, Crusader Nader turned 
his attention to foreign cars. He told 
a Senate subcommittee: “It is hard 
to find a more dangerous car than the 
Volkswagen.” 





HOUSING 
A Three-Story Pinch 


Despite the apparently exuberant 
health of the U.S. economy, one of the 
nation’s biggest industries—housing—is 
growing sicker week by week. It is 
pinched three ways: by listless demand, 
tight money and climbing construction 
costs. In February, the annual rate of 
private-housing starts slumped to a 
three-year low of 1,318,000, or 12% 
below the lackluster 1965 level. The 
Federal Reserve Board estimates that 
the slide grew even worse in March. 

Last week, in a move aimed at bol- 
stering housing by allowing it to raise 
its bid for increasingly scarce and costly 
mortgage credit, Washington lifted the 
interest ceiling on mortgages backed by 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Veterans Administration. The in- 
crease, from 54 to 53%, was the sec- 
ond }% rise in just over two months. 
It pushed the FHA rate to a level reached 
only once before in its 32-year history, 
from September 1959 to February 
1961. With FHA’s $% mortgage-insur- 
ance premium, it meant that FHA home 
buyers will pay 61% on loans nego- 
tiated from last week on. 

"Sacrificial Goats." The interest hike 
got few cheers from anyone. “We don't 
want to be sacrificial goats in the effort 
to curb inflation,” grumbled President 
Larry Blackmon of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders last week. 
“We believe other sectors in the econ- 
omy should share in the restraints.” 

Housing's chief woe, of course, is a 
shortage of mortgage money more se- 
vere than at any time in the past 30 
years. It began when the Federal Re- 
serve, to fight inflation, boosted the 
discount rate last December. It has 
rapidly worsened in recent weeks as 
commercial banks have bid up interest 
rates on savings, thereby luring huge 
deposits away from such major sources 
of mortgage loans as savings and loans 
and mutual-savings banks. For lack of 
funds, several savings banks in Massa- 
chusetts, a traditional source of housing 
loans for the capital-shy South and 
West, have stopped buying mortgages 
entirely. Interest rates on conventional 
home loans have climbed to 64% in 
Chicago, 62% in Atlanta, and 7% in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

FHA and VA, which underwrite the 
loans on 16% of the nation’s new 
homes, fiddled while rates flared. When 
FHA hiked its rate from 5} to 54% 
in February, the Treasury Department 
and the Council of Economic Advisers 
overruled the agency's plea to boost the 
rate to 52% at once. While the sec- 
ond boost was debated, the price of 
mortgage money shot up past 6% in 
the FHA market. Many institutions that 
ordinarily make FHA loans allocated 
funds elsewhere. Worst of all, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association cut 
its upper limit on loans from $30,000 
to $15,000, 

With mortgage money as costly as 
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Every foot means business 


Cover everything. 


Carpet every foot of your business offices. 


Wall to wall, room to room, floor to floor. 
The minute a client or employee 

sets foot in your door the carpeting 

sets the tone. Of warmth. Of welcome. 
Of stability. It makes friends. Means 
business. Shushes annoying noises. 


Makes your office feel more at home. 

And when you carpet, select carpet 

of Creslan acrylic fiber. 

Takes little care, gives years of wear, 
1age-upping colors. 

1is used by leading American carpet 
Let their experts show you figures. 
acts from actual business installations 
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prove that carpeting cuts annual 
maintenance costs. A special report 
on contract carpet is now available. 
t's yours for the asking. Creslan is a 
product of American Cyanamid Co., 
111 W. 40th St., N.Y.< 
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Your 
Swing: 


if it were as 
consistent 

as TITLEIST, 
you could 
drive a pailful 
into a 

bushel basket 


Know how top golfers 
practice? They set outa 
target. Then hit for it. 
Again and again. 

With Titleists — when 
they miss the target — 
they know it's their swing 
that's off. Not the ball. 
That's how they feel about 
Titleist consistency. 

That's why more of them 
play Titleist than any 
other ball. 

If you want consistency — 
consistent feel, 

length, accuracy — 

you want Titleist. 


ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS 








it is now, the only way builders can 
persuade lenders to make 53% FHA 
loans at all is to pay them a S¢ penalty 
on every borrowed dollar, Though FHA 
theoretically prohibits builders from 
passing that 5% “discount” on to home 
buyers, the industry has long since 
learned how to hide such costs in the 
sale price of its product. In the sale 
of existing homes under FHA, the “dis- 
count” inflates prices almost automati- 
cally because the seller must absorb the 
entire amount. 

Disqualified Buyers. On top of all 
that, builders are being hit by rising 
prices of such items as copper pipe, 
aluminum windows, lumber and _ ply- 
wood and, in some areas, by  short- 
ages of construction labor. The result- 
ing cost increases, as well as higher 
interest rates, will disqualify some pro- 
spective home buyers because FHA will 
require proportionately higher incomes 
to meet the higher monthly payments. 
Six months ago, Miami Builder Ken 
Laurence was selling a $12,500 model 
with a total monthly payment of $74, 
including taxes and insurance; last 
week, with the interest tab up $% and 
maximum FHA terms sliced from 35 to 
30 years, the same house sold for $13,- 
000, with a $99 monthly payment. 
“Its sure to kill a lot of our sales,” 
said Laurence. 

At week's end FHA Commissioner 
Philip Brownstein forecast that mort- 
gage money will soon begin to flow 
back into FHA loans, Said he: “I think 
that the worst of the money shortage 
is behind us.” Many builders remained 
skeptical, if only because housing has 
long been recognized as the easiest big 
industry for Washington to turn on and 
off, simply by choking its mortgage 
money life line. 


BANKING 
At It Again 


As the bureaucrat presiding over the 
nation’s 4,815 national banks, Comp- 
troller of the Currency James Joseph 
Saxon, 52, has swept away a lot of 
regulatory cobwebs, irritated two U.S. 
Presidents, feuded with much of the 
industry he regulates, and bickered with 
every other federal body involved in 
bank supervision: the Federal Reserve, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Justice Department. Last 
week Arkansas Democrat John L. Mc- 
Clellan and his Senate investigation sub- 
committee lit into Jim Saxon—who 
naturally lit right back into McClellan. 

Con Men & Raiders. In a report 
based on a series of hearings last year, 
the subcommittee asserted that Saxon’s 
policy of liberal charters for new banks 
had attracted financial raiders, confi- 
dence men and other “unscrupulous and 
corrupt persons” into banking. The sub- 
committee was especially critical of 
Saxon’s role in the events leading to the 
1965 failure of the San Francisco Na- 
tional Bank, whose charter had been 
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COMPTROLLER SAXON 
Shake, rattle and stir. 


approved by Saxon’s predecessor. The 
McClellan group thought it “inexplica- 
ble” that Saxon had withheld informa 
tion about the bank's perilous condition 
from the Federal Reserve, which was 
advancing it money, and from the 
F.D.1.C., which will be forced to pay 
millions of dollars to depositors, The 
subcommittee also labeled it “beyond 
understanding” that Saxon had waited 
eight months before sending the Justice 
Department a letter from one of his 
bank examiners detailing criminal 
hanky-panky at the bank. 

Saxon responded with characteristic 
disdain. “McClellan's basic opposition,” 
he said—pointedly omitting the conven- 
tional courtesy of a prefixed “Senator” 
or “Mr."—"has been to the chartering 
of new national banks, particularly in 
Arkansas.” He dismissed the report it- 
self as “a phonographic repetition of the 
same exaggerated allegations we have 
previously answered in full.” Retorted 
McClellan: “Suppose | do own a little 
bank stock. Does that justify Saxon’s 
inefficiencies?” 

Putts on the Carpet. The Toledo-born 
son of a white-collar employee of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Saxon 
once studied for the Catholic priesthood 
but switched, first to economics and 
later to law, in which he earned a de- 
gree at Georgetown University (S50) 
while working for the Treasury De- 
partment. In 1952, he became assistant 
to Stephen A. Mitchell, then chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
He spent the eight Eisenhower years as 
assistant general counsel for the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and later as an 
attorney for First National Bank of 
Chicago. President Kennedy named him 
comptroller of the currency and gave 
him orders to start stirring things up. 
Saxon tripped at the outset by tangling 
with Bobby Kennedy’s antitrust divi- 
sion at the Justice Department—but 
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patched up the quarrel before he en- | 


dangered his tenure. 

As fastidious as he is cocky, Saxon 
liRes shirts with detachable collars and 
French cuffs, and finely tailored dark 
suits complete with a_ three-pointed, 
breast-pocket handkerchief. Having ta- 
pered off from the twelve-hour working 
days that used to dazzle his staff, he 
now finds time to practice golf putts on 
his office carpet. “We've brought com- 
petition into the banking business,” he 
maintains, “and we're shaking up those 
small monopoly people who don't have 
to give good service to their customers. 
If Vd consulted with everybody, we'd 
still be in the doldrums.” 

However embarrassing it may be to 
consensus-minded Lyndon Johnson to 
have such a maverick repeatedly em- 
broiled in public acrimony, Saxon has 
his admirers—among them the direc- 
tors of the 500 new banks he has 
chartered. A President can fire the 
comptroller, but that would be almost 
certain to start a squabble. The word in 
Washington is that Johnson will let Sax- 
on’s five-year term of office expire in 
1967—and pick a quiet successor. 


CORPORATIONS 


New Star at Paramount 

For almost a year, the biggest drama 
at Paramount Pictures Corp. has taken 
place in the front office rather than the 
back lot. Charging that Paramount's 
longtime management had about as 
much vitality as a silent movie, Baldwin- 
Montrose Chemical Co. Chairman Her- 
bert J. Siegel and Broadway Producer 
Ernest H. Martin (How to Succeed 
in’ Business Without Really Trying) 
teamed up in a try to take over the 
company. They bought 143,100 shares. 
about 9% of Paramount stock, got two 
seats on the ecleven-man board, prom- 
ised a proxy fight for full control. Last 
week, however, the drama ended sud- 
denly with the old management still in 
control, Presumably because they had 
already spent $225,000 in legal battles, 
would need to spend at least another 
$200,000 on a proxy fight, and still 
have only a slight chance of winning, 
Siegel, 37, and Martin, 46, sold their 
stock for $11.8 million, picking up a 
profit of $2,574,000. 

The man they sold out to seemed 
likely to stage an even bigger drama of 
his own. At 39, Vienna-born Charles 
G. Bluhdorn is already a_ millionaire 
(Time cover, Dec. 3), has swiftly built 
his Gulf & Western Industries into a 
$300 million collection of auto-parts 
companies. Last week G. & W. moved 
to add another by a merger with Uni- 
versal American, which does a $150 
million business in tools, auto parts and 
machinery. Bluhdorn makes no secret 
of his urge to make Gulf & Western 
even bigger. As he handed Siegel and 
Martin a certified check for their $11.8 
million, he observed: “We're interested 
in companies with great potential. We 
believe we can be of constructive help.” | 
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Crrrunch! That's what happens. Still, we do build corru- 
gated containers that withstand huge pressures. So people 
can stack things twice as high. Not all good ideas come 


from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. (If your containers 


product must be stored under elephants, we'll find a way.) 


What happens when an elephant 
steps on a Mead container? 


Who was first to wrap up 


acase: Scotland Yard 
or Alexander Gordon? 


Scotland Yard started sleuthing in 1890. 
Mr. Gordon over a century before. Came 
up with his brilliant solution in London, 
1769. The bright flavoured, brittle-dry 
gin that’s now one of England’s most 
venerable institutions. Biggest-seller 
throughout England, America, the world. 
And quite possibly the one case more 
celebrated than any of Scotland Yard’s. 








PRODUCT OF U.S. A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 90 PROOF GORDON'S ORY GIN CO..LTD., LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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NANDA & BABY TRACTOR 


MAHINDRA & WIFE 
“Our psychology is entirely different.” 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





INDIA 
Schoolboys Come of Age 


When the Kings of England were 
also Emperors of India, Hindus in busi- 
ness had to be content with second- 
class corporate status. They could make 
comfortable fortunes—and many fam- 
ilies did—exporting jute, tea and other 
products, and importing British goods. 
But, because Britons dominated the 
field, the Indians were mostly shut out 
of top manufacturing jobs. 

Since their country achieved inde- 
pendence 19 years ago, however, In- 
dian businessmen have been emerging 
on their own. And to an ever increasing 
degree, the subcontinent is becoming 
dominated by a group of young Indian 
execulives who were schoolboys when 
the Empire crumbled. 

“The older generation only knew a 
period when India was under foreign 
rule,” explains Rasesh Mafatlal, 33, one 
of four brothers who direct Matfatlal 
Gagalbhai, a vast collection of textile 
and chemical companies. “We grew up 
knowing only modern India. Our psy- 
chology is entirely different.” 

The new psychology pays off. At 
a time when India’s critical business 
downturn has cut production nationally 
to 60% of capacity and inflation is 
razoring the rupee, the younger In- 
dians and their modernized companies 
are rolling along and expanding into 
new markets. 

Gin & Catchup. Most of the new 
breed had old family fortunes to build 
on, and they used that base imagina- 
tively. Indian companies were formerly 
privately owned hodgepodges put to- 
gether, without economic rhyme or rea- 
son, over the years. The new boys have 
turned their enterprises into stock com- 
panies to gain additional capital and 
are carefully tailoring operations so that 
they complement one another. 

Lucknow’s Ved Ratan Mohan, 36, 
for instance, is India’s biggest distiller. 
But in a nation where opposition to 
drink is strong and prohibition varies 
locally from state to state, Teetotaler 
Mohan has balanced his beer, gin, rum 
and whisky with breakfast foods, apple 
juice and catchup. Arvind Mafatlal, 43, 
who as oldest brother became chair- 
man of Mafatlal Gagalbhai after his 
father’s death eleven years ago, is lead- 
ing it away from textiles and into more 
profitable chemicals. He has undertaken 
joint ventures with both Shell and Mon- 
tecatini, has a $140 million expansion 
program under way that will make the 
brothers India’s biggest petrochemical 
producers. 

Like Mafatlal, other young Indians 
have entered new fields by associating 
with foreign companies. Keshub Ma- 
hindra, 42 (University of Pennsylva- 
nia °47), controls 15 companies that 
make, among other goods, Jeeps in 
conjunction with Kaiser, tractors with 


International Harvester, and elevators 
with Otis Elevator. Hari Nanda, 48, of 
New Delhi makes everything from rail- 
road couplers to razor blades, is now 
manufacturing farm tractors designed 
in India with French engines and Polish 
transmissions, as well as a baby tractor 
priced at $1,000, the cost of three 
teams of bullocks. 

Once such joint ventures are ar- 
ranged, the Indian government protects 
them against foreign imports by high 
tariffs and quota restrictions. Says Cha- 
rat Ram, 49, whose combine of sewing- 
machine, refrigerator, air-compressor, 
textile, and chemical companies makes 
him India’s eighth largest manufacturer: 
“You cannot make a loss unless you 
are an utter fool. We are absolutely in 
a seller's market.” 

Lungi & Computer. The younger In- 
dians are underpinning their companies 
with Western techniques as well as part- 
ners. Indian family companies always 
believed in nepotism, found jobs for 
every relative around. Today's execu- 
tives bypass their in-laws for profession- 
al managers. Keshub Mahindra is proud 
of the fact that only five of 12,000 em- 
ployees are related to him; Mahindra 
has linked his plants with Telex com- 
munications, keeps track of production 
with PERT (for performance evalua- 
tion and review technique), which was 
originally devised in the U.S. to coordi- 
nate production of the Polaris weapons 
system. Charat Ram took the lead in 
founding the All-India Management 
Association to help develop new talent. 
Says he: “There is a vast shortage ol 
good management talent in India.” 

The young generation is often a cu- 
rious blend of old and new. M. V 
Arunachalam, 38, who helps direct 
twelve family companies in southern 
India, prefers to wear the sheetlike In- 
dian lungi and practices yoga every 
morning, but he also insisted on auto- 
matic elevators in the firm's new nine- 
story building, and is negotiating with 
IBM for a computer to handle payrolls 
and inventory. The Mafatlals, on the 
other hand, follow the tradition of com- 
munal living: the brothers and_ their 
families all occupy one five-story, 20- 
bedroom house. Arvind Mafatlal is a 
vegetarian, prays an hour every morn- 
ing, insists on consulting an astrologer 
before he signs a contract or breaks 
ground for a new plant. “We make our 
own business decisions,” he explains, 
“but once we have, we want to invoke 
the blessing of God.” 

India’s modernized businessmen also 
believe strongly in charities and com- 
munity aid. Hari Nanda, along with 
setting up medical programs for his em- 
ployees, awards college scholarships to 
their children. The Mafatlals have set 
one-quarter of their assets aside as a 
foundation to help schools and hospi- 
tals, and have given $1,500,000 for a 
science and technology museum in Bom- 
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bay. Perhaps they are motivated by a 
British business rule they were mostly 
too young to really remember but wise 
enough to apply to their modern In- 
dia. Says Arvind Mafatlal: “The private 
sector can only survive if it proves its 
value to society,” 


TRAVEL 


Time for a Diplomat 

Since 1946, when the International 
Air Transport Association was set up 
by the Western world’s major airlines, 
the organization has been headed by 
Britain’s Sir William (“Dick”) Hildred, 
now 72. Under Hildred, 1ATA has set 
standards for everything from meals to 
airplane-seat sizes. From his headquar- 
ters in Montreal, Hildred has long court- 
ed controversy, and both friend and 
enemy agreed that above all he was a 
fare man. 

Sir William claims that IATA has, un- 
der his management, reduced interna- 
tional fares. His critics insist that fares 
would be even lower, were it not for 
IATA-recommended rates. It is hard to 
tell who is right. When IATA was es- 
tablished, a first-class round-trip ticket 
between New York and London cost 
$650. Now, with many more planes 
and a much stiffer competitive situa- 
tion, that same ticket costs $712.50. 
But under IATA auspices a whole range 
of cheaper tickets—tourist class, econ- 
omy class and excursion rates—has 
been introduced, so that the truly 
thrifty tourist can now fly from New 
York to London and back for as little 
as $300. 

Hildred is proud of this record. “I 
think that the young people of today 
want to get from A to B as quickly and 
cheaply as they can,” he says. “I don't 
think that they mind being squeezed 
up a litte.” The critics say that under 
Hildred’s  seat-size standards, anyone 


SERMINGHAM 


HILDRED & HAMMARSKJOLD 
Real fare fellows, 
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who makes an international flight at 
any level below first class is likely to 
get squeezed up a lot. Sir William also 
aroused resentment by helping Euro- 
pean airlines in their unsuccessful ef- 
forts to stop U.S. airlines from showing 
in-flight movies. Says he: “The airlines’ 
job is transportation, not running a cine- 
ma in an airplane.” 

Last week Hildred finally retired as 
head of IATA. In picking his succes- 
sor, IATA members clearly showed that 
they thought it was time to have a dip- 
lomat instead of a curmudgeon to lead 
the organization, Taking over is Knut 
Hammarskjéld, 44, a nephew of the 
United Nations’ late Dag Hammarskjéld. 
Knut has most recently served as 
deputy secretary-general of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association in Geneva. 
He seems to lean toward lower fares, 
but everyone expects that whatever 
he does, he will do it more tactfully 
than Hildred. 








ISRAEL 
Capping the Crisis 


Two weeks ago, B'nai B'rith’s Man- 
hattan-based Anti-Defamation League 
charged that the Coca-Cola Co., in 
denying a franchise to a Tel Aviv bot- 
tler, was kowtowing to the Arab na- 
tions’ boycott against foreign firms that 
do business with Israel. After all, noted 
the league, Coke has plants in 18 Arab 
states that might be closed down if the 
Tel Aviv franchise were granted. 

The accusation brought an acid reply 
from Coca-Cola Export Corp. Chairman 
James A. Farley, Franklin Roosevelt's 
old campaign manager. The company, 
snapped Farley, was not about to honor 
“any boycott.” Fact was, he continued, 
that the Israeli bottler in question, the 
Tempo Beverage Co., was an undesir- 
able business associate: in 1963, Coke 
had to go to court to make Tempo 
slop “infringement of the Coca-Cola 
trademark and bottle design.” And Tem- 
po, inevitably, was the disgruntled bot- 
tler that had complained to the Anti- 
Defamation League in the first place. 
Muttered a league spokesman: “I 
can't understand why they didn’t tell 
us all this.” 

Despite Farley's statement, the dis- 
pute kept bubbling. Manhattan's Mount 
Sinai Hospital stopped buying Coke for 
ts cafeteria. Nathan’s Famous Hot Dog 
emporium on Coney Island and a New 
York theater chain threatened to do 
the same. The New York City Human 
Rights Commission even called for an 
investigation of Coca-Cola. At that 
point, Coca-Cola decided it had had 
enough pop shots. Farley announced 
that the company was awarding an Is- 
raeli franchise to Manhattan Banker 
Abraham Feinberg, who is also presi- 
dent of the Israel Development Corp., 
which promotes Bonds for Israel. The 
decision, crowed the Anti-Defamation 
League, “will show other American cor- 
porations the sham that the Arab boy- 
cott really is.” The Arabs remained to 
be heard from. 


McCLELLAN INSPECTING HOUSING PROJECT 
No better way to help themselves. 


PERU 
Father Dan the Money Man 


In a plush, carpeted office in down- 
town Lima, one of Peru's top money 
men sits surrounded by symbols, Piled 
high on his desk are flocks of loan re- 
quests and the latest figures on com- 
peting banks. On one side of the office 
are shelves crammed with books on 
banking and credit. On the other side, a 
hatstand holds a clerical collar. Working 
comfortably in an open-necked white 
shirt, Lender-Missionary Father Daniel 
McClellan, 50, explains to visitors: “The 
French have their worker priests. Well, 
1 am a capitalist priest.” 

Priest's Duty. Indeed he is, A Mary- 
Knoll missionary sent to Peru in 1950, 
Denver-born Father Dan is theefounder 
and treasurer (he turned the presidency 
over to a Peruvian last year) of the 
535-branch Credit Union League, which, 
with assets of $23 million, is the largest 
such organization in Latin America. He is 
president of El Pueblo (assets $8,650,- 
000), Peru’s second biggest savings 
and loan association, and executive vice 
president of the International Union of 
Building Societies and Savings and Loan 
Associations. To thousands of Peruvian 
peasants, he is simply “Father Dan the 
Money Man.” 

Father Dan came by his fiscal acumen 
purely through “priestly duty.” On his 
first assignment in Peru in 1950, in the 
poor (per-capita income: $65) Andean 
town of Puno, he decided that what his 
peasant charges needed was financing 
as well as faith. In 1955, he organized 
the Puno Credit Union—Peru's first— 
with 23 members and $25 capital. While 
private banks were paying 4% interest 
on savings and lending at 20% , Father 
Dan's union paid 6%, loaned at 12%. 
Before long, the villagers were deposit- 
ing what cash they had in the union. In 
its first two years it loaned $150,000, 
which brought the town, among other 
items, its first X-ray machine and mod- 
ern dental equipment. Convinced that 
there was no “better way for the people 
to help themselves,” Father Dan criss- 
crossed Peru by Jeep, plane and river- 
boat, set up more nonprofit unions. To 
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An unusual 
opportunity to learn 
more about investing, 


Bache & Co.announces a special 3-session 
advanced investment seminar 
starting Thursday, May 19th in 71 cities. 


There’s been widespread 
interest in the stock market 
lately, with eight, nine, ten 
million share days the rule, 
rather than the exception. 

If you’ve got money in 
the market, you may be 
wondering “What’s going 
on?” “Where's the market heading?” “Am I 
holding the right stocks?” 


ANSWERS TO YOUR 
INVESTMENT QUESTIONS. 
Bache, for years a leader in educating the pub- 
lic about investments and how to capitalize on 
the opportunities they offer, has just developed 
an exciting new advanced lecture course for 
people who want to learn how to invest more 
wisely. 

It will be a 3-session course starting Thurs- 
day, May 19th at 7:30 PM. in all 71 cities 
where Bache has offices. 


WHAT WILL WE TALK ABOUT? 

We'll take up such topics as timing techniques, 
margins, historical Dow Jones patterns, how 
you may recognize and profit by investment 
trends and where the economy is heading. 


We'll also discuss some specific stocks and in- 
dustries which Bache Research particularly 
favors right now. 

Our course is entirely new. It will be con- 
ducted by experienced Bache representatives 
who will use the most modern visual aids. And 
talk in nontechnical, layman’s language. 


- DOW THEORY 


Ss | 


PRIMARY WAVES 






If you'd like to take advantage of this un- 
usual opportunity to learn how to invest more 
wisely, call the Manager of the Bache office 
nearest you. They’re all listed on the opposite 
page. 

Seating space is limited. So please reserve 
yours soon. 


Bache &Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Member: All Leading Stock and Commodity Exchanges. 
Founded 1879 





date, his unions have loaned a total of 
$59 million for purchases of every- 
| thing from outboard motors to fertilizer, 
Worldly Concerns. Having scotched 
the Peruvian bankers’ old complaint that 
the peasant could not be induced to 
save, Father Dan in 1961 set up a non- 
profit savings and loan association to 
finance desperately needed low-cost 
housing. U.S. savings and loan men 
provided technical assistance. So far, 
Father Dan’s El Pueblo association has 
loaned $11.9 million to build 3,613 
houses in the Lima area. 
Among Father Dan's other current 


Born. To Frankie Avalon, 25, one- 
time teen-age singing idol, currently 
Starring in yé-yé movies (Dr. Gold- 
foot and the Bikini Machine), and Kay 
Deibel Avalon, 27, former dental tech- 
nician: their third child, first daughter; 
in Los Angeles. 


Married. Suzanne Atwater Kent, 23, 
granddaughter of A. Atwater Kent, mil- 
lionaire radio manufacturer; and Thom- 
as Hitchcock HI, 26, Grand Prix auto 
driver and third-generation polo play- 
er whose father, Thomas Hitchcock Jr., 
was considered the greatest polo player 
of all time; in Palm Beach, Fla. 


Married. Maria Cooper, 28, willowy 
daughter of the late Gary Cooper; and 
Byron Janis, 38, Pittsburgh pianist lion- 
ized by the Russians during 1960 and 
1962 tours; he for the second time; in 
Woodbridge, Conn. 





Divorced. By Mary Costa, 36, blonde 
and beautiful lyric soprano, who left 
a $150,000-a-year job as TV's Chrys- 
ler Girl for an opera career, making 
her widely acclaimed 1964 Metropoli- 
tan debut as Violetta in La Traviata: 
Frank Tashlin, 53, Hollywood writer- 
director of slapstick comedies (The 
Man from the Diners’ Club): on 
grounds of cruelty; after twelve years 
of marriage, no children; in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 
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Died. William H. Olson, 25, Cornell 
graduate (65) and Peace Corpsman 
since last June who taught science 
in the Ethiopian village of Adi Ugri; 
after being attacked by a crocodile 
while standing waist-deep in the muddy 
Baro River near Gambela, Ethiopia. 
Five fellow corpsmen heard Olson 
shout and saw the beast pull him un- 
der; next day police found and shot 
the crocodile. 


Died. Field Marshal Abdul Salam 
Aref, 47, President of Iraq, a wily plot- 
ter who was General Abdul Karim 

: Kassem’s right-hand man in the 1958 
army coup in which King Feisal was 
murdered, later that year fell from fa- 
vor and was imprisoned by Kassem for 
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concerns are construction of a 20-story 
skyscraper in Lima, a plan to secure 
$9,430,000 in new capital with two oth- 
er savings and loan operators to set up 
a new housing-construction bank, and a 
$1,000,000 loan request to the Inter- 


American Development Bank to set up a | 


cooperative bank among his credit un- 
ions. Such cares tend to affect a man’s 


point of view. To a friend who recently | 


saw him checking into Lima’s Gran Hotel 
Bolivar, the capitalist priest explained 
that he “had to get away from the 
brothers. Those guys were keeping me 
awake all night arguing theology.” 


————————————— 


MILESTONES 
(ice ee gets pete 


pro-Nasser leanings, but was released 
in January 1963 and within a month 
grabbed power in a bloody revolt (Kas- 
sem and his chief aides were machine- 
gunned), after which Aref nimbly 
walked the tightrope of Middle East 
politics, surviving eight attempts on his 
own life; in the crash of his Russian- 
built’ helicopter during a sandstorm: 
near Al Qurnah, Iraq. 

Died. Sydney Allard, 


55, British 


Sports-car manufacturer, the first to fit | 


high-performance U.S. engines to 
rugged, road-holding British bodies, 
turning out a succession of highly 
prized Cadillac-Allards, Chrysler-Al- 
lards and Ford-Allards (in which he won 
the grueling 3,300-km. Monte Carlo 
Rally in 1952); of cancer; in Esher, 
England. 


Died. Evelyn Waugh, 62. Britain's 
Edwardian gentleman at pen points with 
the 20th century: of a heart attack; in 
Somerset, England (see pave 84). 


Died. Amory L. Haskell, 72, indus- 
trialist and sportsman, who in the late 
1920s introduced auto safety glass from 
Great Britain to the U.S. market, then 
at the age of 38 retired to devote him- 
self to horse breeding and racing, most 








notably as founder (in 1946) and pres- | 


ident of New Jersey's 600-acre Mon- 
mouth Park race track; of a heart at- 
tack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Count Felix von Luckner, 84, 


World War I German naval hero, who | 


roamed the oceans in an innocent-look- 
ing but well-armed three-masted clip- 
per ship, and for nine months in 1917 
played havoe with Allied shipping: of a 
pulmonary embolism: in Malmé, Swe- 
den. All told, the guileful Von Luckner 
halted (often by bluff) and sank 14 
ships before he was captured after his 
Seeadler (Sea Eagle) broke up on a 
South Pacific reef. Yet even his victims 
admired him: enemy crews were treated 
with hospitality and eventually sent 
ashore—all of which made Von Luck- 
ner’s biography, The Sea Devil, a 1920s’ 
bestseller and the man himself a prized 
lecturer in the U.S. 





Reserve your place at our 
special advanced seminar. 
Mail coupon below or call 


Bache office nearest you. 
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36 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GABO & SCULPTURE® 
Over the rooftops. 


SCULPTURE 
Plumbing the Space Age 


“IT am always called a ‘constructiv- 
ist,’ ” says Naum Gabo, now 75, “as if I 
were a kind of pedantic engineer on the 
borders of art.” As a dazzling year-long 
European retrospective of Gabo’s sculp- 
tures, drawings and paintings drew to 
a close in London last week, it was 
doubtful that constructivist would ever 
again carry that connotation. In a 
chorus of approbation, critics have pro- 
claimed that Gabo is anything but a 
pedantic engineer. In fact, as the found- 
er of constructivism, he ranks as one of 
the innovators of 20th century art. 

What has surprised public and critics 
alike is how familiar the exhibition 
looks, not because Gabo’s work is fa- 
miliar—it has rarely received such a 
substantial showing—but because of the 
pervasive influence his ideas have had 
on young moderns, particularly kinetic 
and op artists. Gabo's fragile spatial 
constructions, in their crisp, cool ele- 
gance, impersonal statement, exacting 
craftsmanship and knowing use of syn- 
thetic materials, evince all the artistic 
values so esteemed today—but they go 
back 50 years. 

White Nights. Being way out in front 
of everyone else is nothing new to Gabo, 
whose real name was Naum Neemia 
Pevsner. His brother Alexei Pevsner, 
a Soviet scientist, recalls that the fam- 
ily in the remote Russian town of 
Briansk always said of Naum: “He 


* “Linear Construction No. 2 (1949-53)”" 
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does not go through the streets but over 
the rooftops.” The question was on 
what rooftop he would finally perch. 
Sent abroad to study in Munich in 
1910, Naum switched from medicine 
to the natural sciences, to engineering, 
finally decided on sculpture. 

When war broke out between Czarist 
Russia and Germany in 1914, Gabo 
sought refuge in neutral Norway, ac- 
companied by Alexei and a third broth- 
er, the cubist painter Antoine Pevsner. 
It was there, according to Alexei, that 
constructivism was born. “During walks 
along the shores of the fjords and in 
the mountains, both by day and during 
the white nights,” he has recalled, Gabo 
returned again and again to “questions 
of space and time and to a search for 
means of expressing them.” He soon 
found it. In 1915 he constructed a head 
from intersecting planes of colored 
cardboard, later translated it into ply- 
wood, sheet metal and plastic. 

It was an experiment that renounced 
many of the canons of sculpture up to 
that date. What it amounted to, as 
Gabo later wrote in his Realistic Mani- 
festo, published in 1920 after his re- 
turn to Moscow, was a rejection of 
sculpture as mass in favor of an ex- 
pression of “continuous depth,” as more 
befitting what was soon to become the 
space age. “With the plumb line in our 
hand, eyes as precise as a ruler, in a 
spirit as taut as a compass,” he af- 
firmed “kinetic rhythms as the basic 
forms of our perception of real time.” 

Beauty, not Horror. His Russian con- 
temporaries were fascinated by his 
ideas, and Gabo even undertook a proj- 
ect for a radio station for the govern- 
ment. The honeymoon between the Bol- 
sheviks and the avant-garde was brief. 
Soon he was on the move again, to 
Berlin, to Paris and then London, where 
he edited a book, Circle, with Painter 
Ben Nicholson and Architect Sir Leslie 
Martin. and finally to the U.S., where 
he still works diligently in a quiet studio 
in Middlebury, Conn. 

Gabo's sculptures are frequently 
made from translucent plastic, phosphor 
bronze or glass; the shape is usually a 
swooping arc, strung with taut wire or 
string. like a harp, that forms a delicate 
open-sided cage for space. Their con- 
struction has been likened to architec- 
ture, their humming strings to music, 
their balance to mathematics. 

But Gabo does not like them to be 
called abstract. says: “They don’t be- 
long to an ideal world of concepts and 
mathematical calculations.” Far from a 
turning away from nature, he feels that 
his work seeks to penetrate if more 
profoundly. “I am trying,” he says, “to 
tell the world in this frustrated time of 
ours that there is beauty in spite of 
ugliness and horror. I am trying to call 
attention to the balanced, not the chaot- 
ic side of life—to be constructive, not 
destructive.” 





PAINTING 


Shock Treatment 

In what is a wry commentary on the 
flagging pace of Paris painting, the most 
sensational artist at the moment is Jean 
Dubuffet, who frankly prefers a draw- 
ing by a lunatic to one by Leonardo, 
patterns his painting on the world of 
children, wall scratchers, psychopaths, 
the self-taught and simpletons. Already 
past 40 when he had his first one-man 
show 21 years ago, he has since turned 
out close to 2,000 oils plus countless 
gouaches, drawings, collages and assem- 
blages that incorporate every material 
from butterfly wings to actual dirt. 

Unhealthy Convention. Critics who 
praise him—and there are those, in- 
cluding British Critic Alan Bowness, 
who would rank him as “the greatest 
living French painter’—see Dubuffet 
as a major innovator, one who has 
drilled through to a largely ignored 
stratum of human consciousness: the 
images of psychotic art. Furthermore, 
his work is gaining admirers. This week, 
for instance, there are three major ex- 
hibitions in London, including a full- 
scale retrospective at the Tate, as well 
as a show in Paris. 

Of his art brut (raw art), Dubuffet 
says: “I would like people to look at my 
work as an enterprise for the rehabilita- 
tion of scorned values.” To break down 
the “unhealthy convention” of differen- 
tiating ugliness from beauty, he has 
turned out mudpie paintings covered 
with coarse scratchings and reduced 
the traditional ideal of feminine beauty 
to scarifying yet powerful grotesques. 
In other series, called Texturologies 
and Topographies, he has exalted the 
artistic possibilities of ordinary dirt. 
His latest works, titled L'Hourloupes 
(opposite)—probably a pun on entour- 
louper, “to deceive, to misguide”—dip 
even further into the mad world to find 
images that he hopes will produce “a 
strong exaltation and a_ disturbing 
shock.” 

Bulging Eye. What seems like doo- 
dling at first sight soon appears to have 
its own peculiar, illogical order, a sys- 
tem of delusions. His shock treatment 
is conveyed by a line that is like a delir- 
ium tremor; once snared, the eye lopes 
along in a crazy rhythm, here surprised 
by a prominent nose, there by a bulging 
eye, now tripping over a clodhopper 
of a shoe, now stumbling onto a wretch- 
edly knobby knee, all in a never-never 
land of ambiguity. Having attacked the 
canons of classical art, he now seems 
intent on undercutting the distinctions 
between normalcy and abnormality. 
The unsettling results seem to totter 
between a sinister vision and a decep- 
tive festivity. Such ambivalent reactions 
suit Dubuffet fine. He long ago stated 
his own criterion: “Art should always 
make us laugh a little and frighten us a 
little, but never bore us.” 
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A hundred years ago Mr. Dickel made hard maple charcoal by burning a rick like this 
Slow and easy filtering through this charcoal gave his whisky a unique lightness. 


George Dickel 


Tennessee sour Mash 
Full-bodied enough to start with 


light enough to stay with. 
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THE HOME 
Self-Service TV 


In an age of electronic gadgetry, the 
U.S. home is taking on the look of a 
radio-TV station. Most of the equip- 
ment, including tape recorders, stereo, 
FM tuners and color TV, is already in 
place. and the next giant step should 
turn the home into a full-time produc- 
ing studio. After years of effort (Time, 
Feb. 19, 1965), the manufacturers of 
video tape recorders have finally per- 
fected a machine for home use, and the 
screen on which home movies were 
shown is to be replaced by TV. 

First on the market is Sony, whose 
compact, low-cost ($1,345) Video- 
corder, available since September, has 
already sold more than 1,000 units. In 
June, Ampex will introduce its $1,675 
home video tape recorder. Fairchild 
Camera & Insirument Corp. and RCA 
are working on models that they hope 
will eventually retail for around $500. 

Sony’s Videocorder is composed of 
three units: a recorder, a 9-in. monitor 
and a TV camera. Putting both pic- 
ture and sound on tape, the Video- 
corder can record regular TV broad- 
casts off the monitor or take what's 
happening anywhere within reach of an 
electric outlet. The image appears on 
the TV screen with no delay for process- 
ing, or it can be stored on tape and 





played back in the future. The magnetic 
tape is good for as long as one hour, can 
be erased and re-used up to 500 times. 
A battery pack for outdoor use will be 
available this summer, color by 1967. 

Already the Videocorder has become 
a show-business prop. Performers can 
tape their rivals’ shows; mimics are 
building up libraries of fresh material. 
Some colleges are testing it; Fairleigh 
Dickinson tapes chemistry lectures, sug- 
gests that students who were absent 
make up by watching tapes. A new 
rental market is opening up for TV- 
taped plays, operas and movies. And 
for homemade shows, there's nothing 
like it to keep little Polly's ninth birth- 
day a joy forever. In fact, for the self- 
watcher the joys are limitless; when he 
has run through his whole library of 
tapes, he can always take himself watch- 
ing himself making video tape. 


FADS 


The Surfer’s Cross 


World War I Ace Max Immelmann 
earned two, as did Corporal Adolf Hit- 
ler, and now U.S. teen-agers are buying 
them by the gross. Dug out of attics and 
curio shops and freshly minted by the 
thousands, the German Iron Cross has 
become the newest surfer’s emblem and 
high school fad. 

Nobody, except parents, seems up- 


| 
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SONY RECORDING (LEFT BACKGROUND) & RERECORDING (RIGHT FOREGROUND) 
Everyman a producer. 
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“BIG DADDY” ROTH 
With a sign that says “Born Dead.” 


set by the Iron Cross’s connotations. 
“When kids ask me about the 1939 
inscription,” says one distributor, “I just 
tell them it was a big year for surfing.” 
Those who do know don't mind. “We 
just don’t have the feeling about this 
Nazi thing that our parents do,” ex- 
plains Los Angeles Teen-Ager Rick 
Higgins. In fact, what parental disap- 
proval there is seems only to fuel the 
fad. Admits Palmdale’s Paul O'Hara, 15: 
“It really upsets your parents. That's 
why everyone buys them.” 

The vogue started with California's 
Hell’s Angels, whose motorcycle bri- 
gades also like to sport Nazi swastikas 
(Time, Jan. 21). Then it spread to surf- 
ers, who began exchanging their St. 
Christopher medals for lron Cross 
pendants (now sold as his-and-her pairs, 
charm bracelets and even earrings). 
Soon landlocked emulators across the 
U.S. took up the fad. Explains Chicago's 
Walter Wagner, 17: “I'd like to be a 
surfer, but you can’t do much on Lake 
Michigan. If you can’t surf and you 
can't have a board, at least you can 
have something.” 

Spread across the country by chain 
and variety stores, the crosses are now 
being made of copper, wood, enamel 
and silver plate, and are being sold 
by such quality stores as Manhattan’s 
Bergdorf Goodman and B. Altman. 
Largest manufacturer is Rhode Island's 
Ronnie Jewelry, Inc., which is now 
turning out some 24,000 crosses a day, 
calls them “the hottest single novelty 
item in years.” 

But no one takes greater pleasure, 
and profit, from the new craze than 
Los Angeles’ Ed (“Big Daddy”) Roth, 
the 275-lb. supply sergeant for Hell's 
Angels, who was first on the band- 
wagon, has sold 51,800 to date. Roth, 
who specializes in morbid-art decals for 
the hip trade (latest sample: a baby 
with sign reading “Born Dead”), sees 
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ete ae 
Investigate... 


THEN invest 
as La 


For as far back as we can remember, 
those have been the cardinal words of 
advice we give to both present and 
prospective investors. They still are. 


Because too many people still buy 
stocks by tip, hunch, or rumor. 


And that simply doesn’t make sense. 
Particularly when any number of fine 
firms in our field are willing to provide 
all the information they have about 
various securities—just for the asking. 


Here at Merrill Lynch, for example, 
more than 300 people work full-time 
in a Research Division that does all 
that it can to know as much as it can 
about the securities that most inves- 
tors are interested in. 


For example, at any given moment our 
Research Division stands ready to 
provide its own current opinions, re- 
ports, or printed comments on every 
major industry and maybe 10,000 indi- 
vidual companies. 


What it doesn't mean is that Research 
can give you chapter and verse on 
every single stock you ask about. 
After all, nobody can be knowledge- 
able about all the 50,000 or 60,000 com- 
panies with publicly owned securities, 
many of them little known local issues 
held by a small handful of people. 


When you ask us about a stock on 
which we don’t have one of our own 
reports, we'll try to get you one from 
other recognized financial fact-finding 
services. 

But we won't hesitate to tell you that 
we just don’t have any opinion at all 
in those situations where we don't 
have enough facts to form one. 


We may not have all the answers you 
want. But we don’t know of anybody 
who has more answers—or more mean- 
ingful answers, either. 





MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 
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the Iron Crosses as setting a whole new 


trend, and he has already followed 
up with an even newer vogue: plastic 
copies of the Wehrmacht iron helmet. 
Says he: “They really reach into a kid’s 
deepest emotions.” Beyond that he sees 
a big potential market for SS emblems 


and Nazi swastikas. “You know,” he 
says expansively, “that Hitler did a 


helluva public relations job for me.” 


GAMES 


From the Orient with Guile 

A faint pucker played fitfully across 
his cheeks. Between moves, he toyed 
with a fan. In every other respect, Ryuji 
Iyeda last week remained glacially calm. 
Only 28, he was taking on nine of the 
best Go players simultaneously in Man- 
hattan’s Nippon Club, But then lyeda 
has been playing the ancient Oriental 
board game constantly since he was 
eight, now ranks as a fifth Dan profes- 
sional (ninth Dan is highest) in his na- 
tive Japan, where Go has been the na- 
tional indoor game for as long as any- 
body can remember. Besides, this time 
was really only a warmup: later, in his 
three-week exhibition tour of the U.S., 
he will play 15 games simultaneously in 
Boston. It hardly mattered that he even- 
tually lost two games while winning five 
and drawing two; he had conceded each 
of his honorable opponents a generous 
handicap, without which it would have 
been a rout. 

More Subtle, Less Scrutable. Go is 
commonly described as an Oriental cross 
between checkers and chess. In fact, 
the only thing the three games have in 
common is that all are played on boards 
divided into squares, Checkers is a bat- 
tle royal that ends when one opponent 
sweeps his adversary off the board; in 
Go, each player is given 180 pieces, or 
stones—cnough so that he can never 
run out. In chess, the pieces vary in 
power according to a rigid hierarchy 
of values reflecting the medieval world. 

Go is more subtle, less scrutable. The 
pieces are of equal value and the strat- 
egy is full of Oriental guile. Using the 
intersections rather than the squares, 
players attack at widely separated 
points, worry less about capturing op- 
ponents than establishing outposts that 
can be used eventually to wall in terri- 
tory. At the outset, the board is empty. 
In alternating moves, the weaker play- 
er (who uses smooth pieces of black 
slate) and the higher-rated player (who 
uses pieces of white clamshell) set down 
their stones. Once played, a stone re- 
mains in place—unless it is surrounded 
and thus captured, in which case it is 
removed from the board. Territory is 
conquered by walling out the oppo- 
nent. The game is over when further 
play offers no advantage to either side. 
The player with the highest total of 
captives and points of intersection with- 
in his walls wins. 

The strategy bears more than a pass- 
ing resemblance to Mao Tse-tung’s guer- 
rilla primer, which is natural, since the 








game was invented by the Chinese.* 
As subsequently developed by the Japa- 
nese, Go is surrounded by an elaborate 
code of courtesy. “Sit up straight—do 
not lounge over the board,” goes one 
stern directive. “Do not blow smoke 
in your opponent's face,” goes another. 
Players must politely warn opponents 
of impending capture by saying “A tari,” 
to which the frequent reply is “Ko- 
matta na!’—meaning “Oh, what a mess 
I’m in!” 

In Japan, there are some 7,000,000 
Go players, and weekly programs of 
instruction are televised nationwide. In 
the U.S., there are only 5,000 regular 
players and 20 local clubs in cities 
ranging from Boston and New York to 
Los Angeles and Denver, and_ their 
number is growing. The game appeals 
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GO PRO IYEDA 
“Do not blow smoke in opponent's face.” 


strongly to mathematicians and scien- 
lists, who often take up such other 
Japanese customs as eating raw fish. 

Not a Sickness, an Art. Go addicts 
take their game seriously. Deborah Os- 
borne, a computer programmer for 
Service Bureau Corp., went through the 
ordeal of learning Japanese simply so 
that she could read advanced Go books 
in the original. Paul Anderson, 32, presi- 
dent of the American Go Association 
and a systems engineer for 1BM, took 
off for Tokyo in 1961, spent almost a 
year there improving his game at the 
Knee of masters. What keeps them Go- 
ing? “The game,” explains Anderson, 
“is logical, visually interesting, always 
challenging. And you have to remain 
calm. Every move affects the entire 
board.” “In short,” said a bystander, 
“It's a sickness.” “No,” corrected An- 
derson, “it’s an art, a creation that’s 
over when the game is over.” 


* Perhaps by Emperor Shun (2255-2206 
B.C.) in an effort to improve the mind of his 
son Shokin, perhaps half a millennium later 
by the vassal called U, who is also credited 
with the invention of playing cards. 
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BALLOONIST: TRACY BARNES, CHESTER, S.C. 
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today’s top 
new-home 
salesman 
is full 

of hot air 


What is this big bag of wind doing ona 
coast-to-coast flight? 

It's trying to tell you something. 

First, that "Living Air’ offers an exciting 
new dimension in indoor comfort 

And second, that leading builders across 
America are offering “Living Air’ homes. 

What is “Living Air?" 

It's a special fresh air feature built into 
your Lennox total comfort system. It brings 
a continuous supply of fresh, unused, out- 
door air into your home. 

And it helps exhaust tired, stale, dead 
air continuously 

Because ‘Living Air" is warmed, or cooled, 
dried or moistened, filtered and circulated 
continuously, it offers comfort not attained 
with any other system 





Our daring young aeronaut, Tracy Barnes, 
lifted the “Living Air" balloon into the sky 
over San Diego in early April 

The winds of chance may blow him your 
way. But whether or not he Grops in on you, 
we hope you get the message. It is this: 

A “Living Air" home offers exciting new 
comfort. Yes, your Lennox dealer can bring 
“Living Air" to your present home. See the 
Yellow Pages, or write us for details. 
Lennox Industries Inc., 

596 South 12th Avenue, 
Marshalltown, lowa. 
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The Beauty of His Malice 
EVELYN WAUGH (1903-1966) 


T was like a scene from an early novel by Evelyn Waugh. 
An intellectual dandy, hardly a year out of Oxford and 
already weary of the world, dashed off a suicide note in 
classical Greek and then, as a mauve moon rose, swam wist- 
fully out to sea. Not far out, however, his reveries of pic- 
turesque quietus were interrupted by a slight sting on his 
shoulder. A jellyfish! Shuddering in revulsion, he floundered 
to shore, jumped into his clothes and hurried home to bed. 

The jellyfish soon forgot the whole affair, but the world 
will not soon forget the jellyfish. Its sting preserved to liter- 
ature a fierce peculiar genius who, in the 40 years before his 
death last week at 62, achieved recognition as the grand old 
mandarin of modern British prose and as a satirist whose 
skill at sticking pens in people rates him a roomy cell in the 
murderers’ row (Swift, Pope, Wilde, Shaw) of English let- 
ters. In 15 novels of cunning construction and lapidary elo- 
quence, Evelyn Waugh developed a wickedly hilarious and 
yet fundamentally religious assault on a century that, in his 
opinion, had ripped up the nourishing taproot of tradition 
and let wither all the dear things of the world. God it had 
killed and in his stead had raised up gadgets: and in gadgets 
had gone haring into outer space to hide from an inner 
vacuity unbearable to contemplate. Reflected in his icy eye. 
a mad world knew that it was mad, but it has recently sus- 
pected that Waugh, like most great satirists, was a little mad 
as well. In his later years he became in fact the most scar- 
ifying of his own caricatures: a Quixote of the Cotswolds 
who abdicated his century and thereafter lived in quasi- 
medieval delusions that degenerated at last into melancholia. 

° 

The medieval and the delusory lay all around him in his 
youth, Born near Hampstead Heath in 1903, Evelyn (pro- 
nounced evil in) Waugh grew up in a nursery papered with 
“figures in medieval costume” and was assured by his mother 
that cities were “unhealthy and unnatural places of exile.” 
His father, a publisher (Chapman & Hall) of theatrical 
disposition, was a sort of hearty Walter Mitty who continu- 
ally pretended that he was somebody else. Evelyn himself, 
though somewhat daunted by Alec, an extraverted elder 
brother who also became a novelist (/sland in the Sun), was 
a dreamy and credulous child who adored Sunday evensong 
and lived in “an even glow of pure happiness.” 

At 13, he suflered the rude awakening traditional to upper- 
class English boys. Sent off to Lancing, a public school near 
Brighton, he found himself scrapping for perks with a pack 
of young snobs in full cry. He hated it, but in self-defense he 
repressed his homesickness and began to play the devil with 
his wit. At Oxford, where wit and atheism made him fash- 
ionable, he drank like a drain, hobbed with the nobs, japed 
and scraped his way through 24 years of invaluable idleness. 
He wrote little but he peered at the peerage, at the de- 
scendants of the knights and ladies on his nursery walls, 
with the cold clear eye of a disappointed romantic. 

Filled with rage and outrage, Waugh in his middle 20s 
gave tongue to his disgust in Decline and Fall (1928) and 
Vile Bodies (1930). The world these books describe is the 
world Eliot called the waste land and Yeats described as a 
“mere anarchy” in which “The best lack all conviction, 
while the worst/Are full of passionate intensity.” Waugh’s 
prople are the Bright Young Things of London’s high society, 
people who ride to hounds while the world is going to the 
dogs. Waugh loathes them because they have betrayed the 
aristocratic ethos, and he depicts the society they dominate 
as a moral chaos, a twittering world in which bored women 
leave their husbands for men they do not even like, mothers 
regret the death of children only because mourning limits 
social life, and convicts given tools to stimulate their crea- 
tivity employ them to decapitate the chaplain. 


His touch in these books is as light as Ronald Firbank’s, 
but unlike that airy Edwardian, Waugh displays feelings that 
are as savage as Swift's; and in Black Mischief (1932), a 
hilarious and still timely tale of emerging Africa and declin- 
ing England, his feelings find blackly humorous expression: 
the British hero, inquiring after his British sweetheart in an 
African town, is cheerfully informed that she was the prin- 
cipal ingredient in the stew he has just eaten. 

. 

During his 20s, Waugh’s comedy was vividly physical: in 
his 30s, it grew rapidly more metaphysical. In A Handful of 
Dust, for example, he turns entirely inward and laughs at 
himself. He personifies himself as a hero so taken with the 
past that he cannot cope with the present, and then wither- 
ingly satirizes his character and his art in the famous climax 
—a passage in which the hero realizes in horror the futility 
to which his passion for the past has condemned him, He 
must spend the rest of his life in a jungle clearing, reading 
Dickens over and over and over to a madman. 

The idea of a dead end, seldom in all literature so power- 
fully expressed, dominated Waugh’s experience in this period. 
Sickened by the chaos of the °20s, banished from the order 
of his childhood, he felt desperately the need of a new center 
to turn on, and he found it in Catholicism. Waugh was con- 
verted in 1930, and this experience, followed by the great 
adventure of World War II, altogether altered his art. 

Waugh was deepened by his religion, and the deepening 
was steeply apparent in Brideshead Revisited (1945), a lyric 
celebration of Catholicism that alternates pious puling with 
the loveliest cadences he ever came upon. He was broadened 
by the war, and the broadening was vigorously displayed in 
his masterpiece, a 972-page trilogy (Men at Arms, Officers 
and Gentlemen, The End of the Battle) which is now widely 
considered the best British novel of World War II. In the 
trilogy Waugh creates in Apthorpe his greatest comic char- 
acter, a Falstaff as funny, as tragic, as human as the huge 
original; but what matters more is that here for the first 
time the author accommodates in a single opus all the dom- 
inant elements of his life and art: satire, language, religion. 
sense of tradition, instinet for milieu. The consummation is 
a social history of the war that in wisdom and spaciousness 
and easy irony rivals and resembles the work of Trollope. 

. 

The trilogy took Waugh at least ten years to complete, not 
principally for literary reasons. After 1948 and the splash 
success of The Loved One, his travesty on the California way 
of death, he progressively withdrew from the 20th century. 
Surrounded by six children, whom he saw only once a day 
“for ten, | hope awe-inspiring minutes,” he lived in an 18th 
century country house 140 miles from London, where he 
played the rural squire with a conservatism that soon became 
simply amniotic. He refused to drive a car, rarely answered 
the phone, harrumphed indignantly that the Times of London 
had gone bolshie, appeared in public with an ear trumpet 
two feet long, and took savage pleasure in annoying Ameri- 
cans—"Erle Stanley Gardner,” he announced sweetly to one 
visitor, “is the finest living American author.” 

In the last ten years of his life he was a flabby old Blimp 
with brandy jowls and a menacing pewter complexion. 
Plagued by insomnia and stunned by sedatives, he suffered 
intermittent hallucinations, persecuting voices, recurrent de- 
pressions. About a year ago he gave up writing almost 
entirely. And then last week on Easter Sunday, home from a 
Mass sung (to his crusty satisfaction) in Latin, he climbed 
the stairs to his study and died of a heart attack. His novels 
survive and will continue to survive as long as there are 
readers who can savor what Critic V. S. Pritchett calls 
“the beauty of his malice.” 
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Our test cars 


are driven by “amateurs” 
through a narrow, snaking course at 60 mph 


... because we ant your GM « car 
to give you safer handling on a road like this. 


The Proving Ground course that the 
Pontiac Bonneville test car is zig- 
zagging through was laid out by GM 
engineers, psychologists, and a 
computer. It’s probably the world’s 
narrowest, most unfamiliar ‘‘road,"’ 
and full of surprises. 
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Especially for the drivers that 
we recruit for this test: stenog- 
raphers, housewives, businessmen, 
for instance. 

You probably couldn't think of a 
tougher way to find out how easily 
and safely a car handles for people 
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like you. Our engineers couldn't 
think of one either. 
Or they'd be doing it. 


Chevrolet e Pontiac 
Oldsmobile e Buick e Cadillac 
With Body by Fisher 


GM 


You can ask a lot from General Motors cars — General Motors does. 


CONTACT 
WEARERS! 





EXCLUSIVE! 


Free removable carrying 
case! Provides hygienic, 
convenient care 
for your 
lenses. 







This one solution 
does all three! 


1. WETS. Lensine’s special properties 
assure a smoother, non-irritating lens 
surface when inserting your '‘con- 
tacts."' Just a drop will do it. 


2. CLEANS. When used for cleaning, 
Lensine's unique formula helps retard 
buildup of contaminants and foreign 
deposits on lenses. 


3. SOAKS. Lensine is self-sterilizing 
and antiseptic. Ideal for wet storage 
or ‘‘soaking’’ of lenses. Reduces 
harmful bacteria contamination 


CARRYING CASE Exclusive removable 
carrying case free with every bottle of 
Lensine. The scientific—and conven 
ient—way to protect your contacts. 


LENSINE from The Murine Company, Inc. 
++. @ye care specialist for 70 years 
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CINEMA 





Canned Theater 
Stop the World—I Want to Get Off. 


The house lights dim, a pit orchestra 
plunges into the overture, the curtain 
goes up—and then? Well, what follows 
cannot be properly called a movie mu- 
sical, It is a sound-staged version of the 
London-Broadway musical by Anthony 
Newley and Leslie Bricusse, reproduced 





TANNER & MARTIN IN “STOP THE WORLD 
Never more than a hanger. 


before an audience of attentive cam- 
eras. The result might easily be mistak- 
en for a show's out-of-town run-through 
on a night when most of the original 
cast have been laid low by a virus; yet 
the film has a certain economy-style 
charm and a cheeky spirit of what-the- 
hell-have-we-got-to-lose—for even on 
stage, Stop the World was never more 
than a flimsy improvisation on which 
to hang a saucy, tuneful score 

The hero is a clown-faced, baggy- 
trousered petit-Marceau named Little- 
chap, who sings, mugs and mimes his 
way up into the British Establishment 
Replacing Newley in this role, Comedi- 
an Tony Tanner plays it with the same 
cockney assurance. Quadrupling as his 
and his Russian, American and 
Japanese sweethearts, Millicent Martin 
is a model of cool English efficiency 
The rest of the world’s population, 
grouping and regrouping on a semicir- 
cular set, is portrayed by 
Greek-chorus girls 


wile 


23 exquisite 
Fortunately, every 
attempt at social significance disappears 
on the instant behind a frieze of smiles, 
swiveling hips and inch-long eyelashes 

Confronted by a work that seems 
rich in cinematic impossibilities, Direc- 
tor Philip Saville audaciously flaunts 
the problems he cannot solve, often to 
amusing effect. Rickety 
lights. characters waiting in the wings 
are casually made part of the 
Occasionally, though, the camera goes 


scenery, stage 


show 
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And you will yours, too—if 
you give it the Darling’s 
treatment! And it’s so easy to 
do... twice a season is all you 
really need to feed your lawn 
with Darling’s Lawn Foods. 

Darling’s Lawn Foods are 
50% organic and 50%, inor- 
ganic for fast results plus 
long-lasting feeding. In 6 
days you'll see results—a 
greener, thicker carpet of 
grass so thick you'll hardly 
have to water during long, 
hot dry spells (a small invest- 
ment in Darling’s Lawn Food 
means a savings on your 
water bill). Remember, too, 
a thick, healthy Darling’s 
lawn helps control weed 
growth. 

Your Chicago area Lawn 
and Garden dealer, and hard- 
ware store, know Darling's. 
See him (this weekend) about 
Darling’s 22 products for 
lawns, gardens, trees and 
shrubs. If you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with results 
of any of Darling’s 22 prod- 
ucts your purchase price will 
be happily refunded. 


Everything for your 
Lawn & Garden 


ped 


Since 1882 


MADE IN CHICAGO FOR 
CHICAGO AREA LAWNS 


Chicago 60609 
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IMPORTED HEINEKEN... HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW 










AVAILABLE FOR 
TRANSIENT OCCUPANCY 
Single Rooms $24-830 
Double Rooms $28-836 
Two Room Suites from 846 
Adjacent to smart shops. 
Convenient to theatres. 


Se, selenium, shown here in crystal 
lized form, appears to play a vital role 
in maintaining the integrity of volun 
tary muscle. In minute amounts, it 
has proved curative in certain animal 
dystrophies. Yet its toxicity is so 
great that it cannot be administered 
to human patients until its properties 
and metabolism have been thoroughly 
investigated. 


You can support such fundamental re- 
search by your contribution to 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 


DP, H — ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA, INC. 
TAUTE 1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10019 


‘ rota ero aere ve ees One Sele ee 
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so far as to leave the cinemagoer in 
limbo while actors turn their backs to 
acknowledge a theater audience's ap 
plause. Even more distracting is the 
restless search for new camera angles 

a sure way to fragmentize those sub- 
tle lines of communication that wed 
the viewer's attention to a stage per- 
former putting over a song. And when 
its sprightly tunes are muted by the 
simple, episodic story line, Stop the 
World becomes merely a nervy novelty 
and looks like the brand of canned 
theater that might better have been dis 


posed of after a single use 


Apres Batman 

Fantomas is the name of France’s 
glossy riposte to both James Bond and 
Batman. Modeled on a French fictional 
supercriminal, he is dedicated to evil 
rather than good deeds. Fantomas steals 
diamonds from Van Cleef & Arpels 
hijacks a gambling casino, terrorizes 
Paris and kidnaps blondes, all the while 
disguised as several law-abiding char 
acters by means of “the most perfect 
artificial skin.” Beneath the masks lurks 
another mask, a bluish-grey rubbery 
face girdle that gives him the fiendish 
aspect of a dirty Mr. Clean 

For the foggiest of reasons, both 
Fantomas and the hot-shot Parisian 
journalist who seeks to undo him are 
played by Jean Marais. He has neither 
Batman’s flair nor James Bond's cool 
though he can easily look squarer than 
Superman. Passionate  self-parody is 
Marais’s gimmick, and he earns a snick 
er whenever he detours into the arms of 
that demoiselle-in-distress, Myléne De 
mongeot, at one point with such fer 
vency that he seems about to fling him 
self out of a rising helicopter 

Foolish, nearly plotless, and with all 
of its explosions timed to go off just 
split second too late, Fantomas ends up 
hors de combat. In its livelier moments 
the picture is devoted to a chase involv 
ing runaway automobiles, crazy moto 
cycles, a freight train, a motor launch 





JEAN MARAIS AS FANTOMAS 
Less fun than the funnies 
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This was a 
profitable plant... 


even SO, WE 
got rid of it 
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Recently we sold one of our metal-working 
plants. Not because it was unprofitable ; 
it wasn’t profitable enough. Nor did it have 
the growth potential we require. 


All of our operations, in fact, have high 
standards of growth and profitability. And 
we make sure they're met. 


This is all part of our planned program for 
diversification and growth. But not just for 
bigness’ sake. Profits and return on stock- 
holders’ equity must continue to grow, too. 


Of course, almost all companies want to 
grow ; it’s how you go about it that counts. 
We're growing from within, as with our 
Air-Maze™ filters, where plant facilities are 
being expanded to handle a projected 50% 


increase in sales in the next three years ; and 
by new products, as with our new Aero 
Commander® airplanes; and by selective 
acquisitions, as in our recent merger with 
Boston Gear®. 

But a company, like a tree, sometimes 
needs trimming. Our management won't 
hesitate to prune a bit if it results in a 
healthier operation. 


To learn more about us, write for our 
Annual Report: Rockwell-Standard Cor- 
poration, Room 603-G, 300 Sixth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD 


Serving a wide world of industry with Aero Commander aircraft, varied 
industrial equipment, highway and off-highway vehicle components 
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a whirlybird, a miniature getaway sub- 
marine and an inflatable raft. Making 
such movies must be more fun than a 
picnic. Seeing them turns out to be less 
fun than the funny papers 


Triple-Threat Travelogue 


Cinerama's Russian Adventure. “Who 
are the Russians? What is Russia? We 


couldn't possibly supply answers to these 


questions, but we're going to have a lot 
of fun trying,” drawls Narrator Bing 
Crosby, fingering a balalaika. Bing thus 


Archaeologists 





TROIKA IN “RUSSIAN ADVENTURE 
So much for insight. 


introduces _ this Russian-made — travel 
triptych, a cultural exchange import 
aquiver with evidence that the Soviets 
lack Cinerama’s skill at matching seams 
In Kinopanorama—an equivalent three 
screen process—cities, rivers, moun 
tains and ice floes all hump up at the 
center and slope away precipitously 
Otherwise, Russian Adventure ig- 
nores the seamy side of life east of Ber 
lin’s Wall. The pace is “strong, steady 
and fast” in Moscow, where citizens en 
joy sumptuous subways and cold win 
ters. “But Russians say it’s a dry cold,” 
Crosby adds informatively. So much for 
insight into the Soviet character, While 
multiple sound track booms musical 
punctuation the movie visits several 
dazzling acts at the Moscow Circus, 
pecks at the shipboard dissection of a 
giant whale, lingers over the familiar, 
gravity-defying virtuosity of the Moise 
yev dancers and the Bolshoi Ballet 
Comedy relief is supplied by a wil 
derness fantasy in which big brown 
bears chase chickens, steal honey and 
drive off in tractors. As ever, Cinerama 
achieves its surest effects in direct rela 
tion to its forward velocity, now hur- 
tling along a snowy course with a fleet 
of troikas pulled by frenzied horses, 
now navigating with loggers on the tur- 
bulent Tisza River. The viewer may not 






You pay more for Benson & Hedges. 
And, from rec 


you get more. 


d mouthpiece to personal case, feel that he has been through Russia 
but he will almost certainly feel that 
Russia has been through him 
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Introducing 
the new Gillette 
-‘Techmatic Razor 


No blades to handle. Instead, a band of the finest The Super Stainless band—?!; the thickness of a reg- 
Gillette Super Stainless steel, coiled inside a cartridge. ular blade — brings you the lightest touch in shaving. 
Snap the cartridge into the razor. Flip a lever; the Less pull. Much less chance of a nick. 
continuous band advances a new edge into position Think what that could do for your confidence. 
(six edges in all, each edge lasts about a week). Then Gillette Techmatic Razor with cartridge... $2.95. 
snap in a new cartridge. Extra cartridges... $1.00 each. 





We've taped many weeks 

of shaving ona 

Super Stainless steel band... 

...the band is sealed 
inside this 

cartridge.. 
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Extricating Emily 


THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO by Ann 
Radcliffe. 672 pages. Oxford. $8. 


“Rather little wool for a very great 
ery.” George Saintsbury’s epigram was 
Ann Radcliffe’s epitaph: for more than 
a century her quaint gothic master- 
piece has been buried among book- 
worms. Yet for half a century before 
that, from 1794 until the triumph of 
Dickens and Thackeray, The Mysteries 
of Udolpho was an international best- 
seller, acclaimed by Coleridge as “the 
most interesting novel in the English 
language.” It enchanted Keats, who un- 


CESARE DETTI‘S “HAPPY HOURS” 
Just old Phrensies. 


der its influence wrote The Eve of St. 
Agnes; it electrified Byron, who stole its 
hero and called him Childe Harold; it 
directly inspired Sir Walter Scott to 
produce his greatest works, the Waverly 
novels. And even today Udolpho com- 
mands deference as the first successful 
thriller in the language and the prox- 
imate cause of the grand tradition of 
the grotesque that runs through Anglo- 
American letters from Wuthering 
Heights to Yoknapatawpha County. 
Reason enough to exhume the hoary 
old horror and reissue its haunting li- 
cense. But there are still better reasons. 
In the game of suspense, Mistress Rad- 
cliffe can tease with the best of them, 
and in the art of natural description 
she can pile a crag or plummet a chasm 
with any man short of Scott himself. 
True, the dear lady is one of the ickiest 
prigs who ever put quill to scented 
paper. Yet if in 1794 her virginal va- 
porings came on as symptoms of high 
sensibility, in 1966 they come off as 
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conventions of high comedy. All unin- 
tentionally, Udolpho is one of the fun- 
niest books ever written, a travesty of 
the romantic ethos that reads at times 
like a collection of exquisitely sappy 
subtitles from an old Pearl White 
picture. 

A Maiden Fair. The story takes place 
Far Away (south of France, north of 
Italy) and Long Ago (end of the 16th 
century). The heroine, a young French- 
woman Of Gentle Birth named Emily 
St. Aubert, is a Damsel In Distress— 
Alone In the Cold Cruel World with 
only her Lofty Principles to guide her. 
She is beautiful and dutiful, weeps for 
30 pages at a stretch, faints wherever 





ANN RADCLIFFE 


the carpeting permits, seeks refuge from 
the “vices of the world” in the “beau- 
ties of nature and the nicer emotions of 
the mind.” She sketches, plays the lute, 
offers helpful hints to harried humans 
(“Though splendour may grace happi- 
ness, virtue only can bestow it”), and 
produces Poetry with alarming regu- 
larity: 

Ah, merry swain, who laugh’d among 

the vales, 

And with your gay pipe made the 

mountains ring, 

Why leave your cot, your woods and 

thymy gales, 

And friends belov'd, for aught that 

wealth can bring? 

Alas, Emily is in love with somebody 
almost as saccharine as herself: a Noble 
Youth endowed with “manly frankness, 
simplicity, and keen susceptibility to 
the grandeur of nature.” His name is 
Valancourt, and his idea of passionate 
lovemaking is to beseech, if Emily 
thinks him “not unworthy such honour,” 


whether he “might be permitted some- 
times to enquire after your health.” 
She, almost fainting with emotion: “I 
will acknowledge that you possess my 
esteem.” He: “O Emily! this moment 
is the most sacred of my life!” 

A Villain Vile. Fortunately, the bill- 
ing and gooing is interrupted by Emily's 
foster uncle, who must be the villain 
because he is Swarthy and doesn't like 
scenery and has a nasty Italian name: 
Montoni. He also has a nasty male 
nature: “He delighted in the energies 
of the passions, and was a stranger to 
pity and to fear.” To Author Radcliffe 
the man is obviously a monster; but to 
the modern reader he seems quite mod- 
erate in his treatment of Emily. The 
reader would do much worse to her if 
he only had the chance. 

Anyway, after Emily’s Anguished 
Parting with Valancourt, Montoni whisks 
her away to the “ancient and dreary” 
Castle of Udolpho in the Apennines, 
where he sets up as a Bandit Chieftain, 
and Emily serially experiences Hollow 
Groans, Mysterious Music, Nocturnal 
Apparitions, Secret Passages, Dank 
Crypts, Mouldering Corpses, Phrensies 
of Despair and, of course, the vulgar 
entreaties of a Montoni crony, a no- 
count count who attempts to make her 
his—wife? That’s what the book says, 
and this is what the heroine says as the 
count, shaken by “all the delirium of 
Italian love,” seizes her bodily by the 
hand. “Calm, I entreat you, these trans- 
ports,” she says. “This is not the conduct 
which can win my esteem.” 

Back in France after a Hairbreadth 
Escape from Montoni, Emily is Re- 
united At Last with Valancourt, only 
to discover that he has Fallen From 
Grace. While she nobly suffered in 
Udolpho, he heartlessly “degenerated into 
low inclinations.” He went to (the 
shame of it!) Paris, and there actually 
(the monster!) gambled. She, with 
sweet disdain: “You no longer deserve 
my esteem. We must part and that for- 
ever.” He, with meeching humility: 
“May you be happy, Emily, no matter 
how wretched I remain.” And so on, 
until on Page 672, still “aspiring to 
moral and labouring for intellectual 
improvement,” the lovers attain “ra- 
tional happiness.” Montoni is more for- 
tunate. He dies. 


All About Knowing 


ACCIDENT by Nicholas Mosley 
pages. Coward-McCann, $4 


Iris Murdoch (A Severed Head) has 
put readers on warning that novels by 
Oxford philosophy dons are apt to baf- 
fle as well as entertain, The same warn- 
ing applies to Accident, by Nicholas 
Mosley (who is, coincidentally, the son 
of Sir Oswald Mosley, former chief 
of the British Union of Fascists), which 
is about an Oxford philosophy don, and 
which raises the art of the intellectual 
tease to the level of mild torture. There 
is no doubt that in Accident a fictional 
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Newberry Library, Chicago 


This Way to the Time Machine 


In a library the time is seldom now. Outside, the year is 
1966; inside, it may be 1066 or 2066. The past never 
ceases to be pertinent because even the most contem- 
porary problems are influenced by ancient cultural pat- 
terns. As for the future, it is being shaped at this moment 
by readers of books who are encountering new ideas and 
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creating new theories. Rand McNally is a participant in 
this making of the future. By publishing books, maps, 
atlases, and globes and by manufacturing books of all 
kinds for other publishers in our extensive printing and 
binding plants, we help keep the library shelves filled and 
the time machine running. 


RAND MSNALLY 


Publishers, printers, mapmakers 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
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100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF. DISTILLED, BOTTLED & SHIPPED FROM LONDON FOR J. M, McCUNN & CO 
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Lishlled Cnglish Gin 


CHARLES TANQUERAY & C° (72. 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 


EOFENGLAND + 100% GRAIN NEUTRALSPIRITS 





If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 


(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


design of subtlety and distinction has 
been attempted. But it is a literary jig- 
saw puzzle with perhaps some extra 
pieces belonging to another design 
slipped in. 

The book seems perversely dedicated 
to confusion, like Oxford's linguistic 
philosophy which, from a puritan devo- 
tion to clarity, actually makes it very 
difficult to say anything about anything. 
Professor Stephen Jervis (and Novelist 
Mosley with him) struggles against this 
self-denying ordinance. After all, the in- 
tellectual show must go on. This is a 
novel. It is, the reader is told by one 
character, not about characters or so- 
ciety, but “about knowing.” 

Knowing what? Picking up clues or 
philosophic crumbs like a capriciously 
fed pigeon, the reader will learn that 


N READER 





NICHOLAS MOSLEY 
Raising a tease to torture. 


Stephen is married to a beautiful wife 
whom he loves, that he has two chil- 
dren, and that he does his job more or 
less well. He is also 40 years old, has 
problems of identity, and, more specif- 
ically, “can’t keep his hands off the girl 
students.” It is not really his hands but 
his irresponsible voyeurism that is Ste- 
phen's trouble 

There is an automobile accident. Wil- 
liam, an aristocratic undergraduate, is 
killed, and Anna, another student, is 
carried from the wreckage by Stephen 

who is responsible in no ordinary le- 
gal or moral way, but is unhinged by 
guilt. Glimpses of his previous history 
indicate that he has enjoyed a sort of 
vicarious pleasure in the love affairs of 
his students and friends. He has had a 
doggish don’s weekend in London with 
a former mistress, an affair that seems 
to have done no harm; yet, without ap- 
parent cause, his wife falls desperately 
ill in his absence. In one episode, a par- 
ody of war is enacted by rich undergrad- 
uates at a great country house; the aris- 
tocracy, we are told in a blurred Freud- 
ian attribution, is good only for causing 
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Our researchers created 
AMERICAN, ALKALUBE, a highly alkaline oil 
with an exclusive detergent-dispersant. You 
can check the gradually declining alkalinity and 
know exactly when to change oil. No need to 
“retire” oil early or run the risk of acid damage. 
Field tests produced impressive figures on 


Stationary and marine diesel engine 
operators wanted an engine oil that would 
1. Counteract acids from low-cost fuels. 

2. Indicate when oil change is needed. 

3. Extend oil change intervals. 

They came to the right place. 


wear and deposit reduction, oil and filter life. 
Do you have a similar problem? 

Come to the company willing to share it. 

With the resources big enough to handle it. 
You expect more from Standard and you get it! 
Standard Oil Division, American Oil Company, 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hlinois 60680. 











The first Greek you meet 
will probably ask where 
youre from. what you do. 
how much you earn. if 
youre married, where 
youre staying. how much 
does it cost, and what is 


that in drachmas. | 











What's he want from you? 


Philia. Friendship. So the first thing 
you remember to take along with you 
is a smile. An attitude. A willingness 
to accept such freely offered friend- 
ship. And to give a little in return. 
They'll talk your ear off, just to be so- 
cial. Because there are no “foreigners” 
in Greece. Only Greeks and non- 
Greeks. It’s like that when you meet 
the most hospitable people in Europe. 

And what could be more natural for 
the descendants of Jason and the Ar- 
gonauts than to have their own fleet. 
Olympic Airways—national air line of 
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Greece. But the wind-driven, wooden 
hulls of Jason and Odysseus have trans- 
formed into a fleet of the newest Boeing 
707-320 super fan-jets. And Olympic’s 
routes have expanded to include the 
United States. 

If you miss the maiden flight on 
don’t fret. June 1 is just the 
beginning of daily non-stop trans- 
Atlantic service with direct flights from 
New York to Paris, Rome and Athens. 
Stop in Paris on the way. Or Rome. 


June | 


Just to whet your appetite for Athens, 
It won't cost a drachma more. 


You can get a little local philia— 
and a lot of information—from the 
Greek National Tourist Office, 601 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. For informa- 
tion about Olympic Airways, visit the 
Olympic office nearest you. or your 
travel agent. Olympic’s main office is 
at 647 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C., where 


the password is, “Coffee, tea or ouzo?” 


GREECE VIA 
OLYMPIC. 


AIRWAYS 





Everybody wants a computer that works for peanuts. 


Nobody’s invented one yet, 
unfortunately. 


But don’t go away — we've got 
ways of saving you money. 
Quite a few ways, in fact. 


One: We don’t expect you to pay 
for more capability, speed or 
capacity than you need. With 
Honeywell Series 200 you have 
your choice of six new-generation 
computer models and virtually 
unlimited combinations of 
peripheral devices. So we can 
match your needs more exactly 


than anyone else in the business. 
Two: We help you cut 
programming costs with our 
proven software and our 
application packages geared to 
the needs of specific industries. 
(If you already have a computer, 
we help you preserve your 
present investment in programs 
and programmer training.) 
Three: We deliver hardware and 
software on schedule. 


And four: We’ve come up with 
the most attractive rental and 


purchase plans in the industry. 


Can all of this save you money? 
It might very well save you 
thousands. 


And that isn’t peanuts. 
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The Martell family has been mz ‘iijng —- cognac for 250 years—since Louis XIV 
reigned over France. loday this smoothest and most rewarding of cognacs is 
the overwhelming favorite of the French. And who knows more about cognac? 
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ve brandy glasses of f rench Stemwar 
O. Box 170, Boston, Ma 1. ).F 
sole U.S. Rep., Browne-Vintner , New York 
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death—their own and others. There is a 
fancy-dress party at another country 
house, once notorious as the scene of 
diabolic revels. 

But these are all enigmas. Nor is the 
situation made clearer by the intimation 
that one of Stephen’s contemporaries, 
a freelance careerist of the emotions 
called Charlie, is the hero’s Doppelgéin- 
ger. It is even suggested that the story 
is Charlie’s not Stephen's; thus, although 
written throughout in the first person, it 
should actually be in the second. If so, 
the moral of the story seems to be that 
a man cannot be trusted to write his 
own history, and that even his best friend 
will have trouble with his obituary. Is 
the don dead? And who donnit? 


Oliver Copperfield in Italy 


A LAST LAMP BURNING by 
Griffin. 512 pages. Putnam. $6.95 


Gwyn 


Horace admired the bay. Virgil com- 
posed his Georgics and chose to be 
buried there. “I pardon all,” wrote 
Goethe, “who have lost their minds in 
Naples.” Readers will pardon British 
Novelist Gwyn Griffin (A Significant 
Experience), who clearly lost his mind 
in Naples, and has here written a vast, 
violent novel that commandingly re- 
deems his mania. 

The story’s hero, 16-year-old Gen- 
naro, is named for the city’s patron, 
San Gennaro, whose clotted, vial-en- 
cased blood, according to tradition, mi- 
raculously bubbles three times each 
year. Gennaro’s blood bubbles daily. 
The ebullient bastard child of a peasant 
mother and soldier father, he divides 
his zealous energies between caring for 
his impoverished, half-paralyzed Chi- 


nese grandfather and carrying on 
grandfather’s moribund undertaking 
establishment. 


Handyman & Thief. Gennaro is cof- 
finmaker, wreathmaker, funeral-insur- 
ance salesman, handyman, business 
manager, and hearse driver. He is also 
poor, and in Naples that means power- 
less. Caught without a chauffeur’s li- 
cense, he is slapped with a staggering 
fine and forbidden to drive. In debt for 
tobacco, rent, and worst of all, for 
coffin lumber, he limps through one 
hand-mangling day heaving shovelfuls 
of earth for a huge industrial corpora- 
tion—and gets fired for incompetence. 
Employed in a sizzling restaurant kitch- 
en, he is falsely accused of theft, gets 
fired again. 

Only his undertaking business guar- 
antees Gennaro a measure of self-re- 
spect. To save it, he turns into a thief 
and hijacks the contents of a ware- 
house, but is interrogated and tortured 
by the police. At last the business col- 
lapses; dying old man and desperate 
young boy are turned out of their tum- 
ble-down tenement; Gennaro is stripped 
of everything—except his roaring Nea- 
politan zest for life. 

Plots & Gloats. Author Griffin prints 
his story on a huge and variegated 
back cloth as complex as the ancient, 
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ducting removes 
danger of flying wood chips 
in manufacturing textile 
machine products 


practically eliminated both the 


Hard, sharp, fast moving wood 
chips from the production of tex- 
tile machine shuttles and related 
wood items created major safety 
and Steel 
Heddle Company, Greenville, S.C. 


debris problems at 


A complete nonmetallic 


flexible ducting installation has 





safety and debris problems. At 

the same time it has substantially 

reduced the cost of scrap removal. 
When your scrap removal job 

is really tough, look to 

Porter Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 

sylvania, 


Ay H H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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CHAUFFEUR: Yesterday it was a rented sports car. (His treasurer 
wanted to see the new packaging plant from a bucket seat.) Today it’s his 
wife’s wagon (his little leaguers are playing their first game on the road). 
Tomorrow he'll be back at the wheel of his station car (hauling two sleepy 
neighbors to the 8:04). These are the day-to-day chauffeuring challenges 
that face 325,000 hard-driving membersof top management who # 

read Sports Iilustrated each week. 
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The best seat at the game is behind a Canon 


Drop a film cartridge in the new Canon Super 8 movie camera and you'll catch more action than the umpire. 
Only Canon offers you a choice of the most powerful zoom lenses. There's the superb 3-1, or the remarkable 5-1 
that may be converted to 8-1. That means a picture area increased 64 times! With just a flick of the finger 
you've got yourself the catcher’s signals. 
Canon has all the features to capture your favorite sport with ease: a behind-the-lens metering 
system that assures perfect exposures automatically, a smooth manual zoom that lets you go in and 
out at the rate you want, an extra large viewfinder, a fold away grip, electric drive, micro-prism rangefinder. 
And, with Super 8 film, you'll need a Super 8 projector to get movies that are 50% bigger and brighter. 
Now, here’s the pitch: The Canon line of Super 8 movie cameras start at $169.95. It’s a steal. 
The greatest shots you'll ever see come out of a Canon Super 8. Canon ® 


Manufactured by Canon Camera Company, Tokyo, Japan. 
Sold, serviced and guaranteed exclusively in the U.S. and Canada by Bell & Howell 





This 
executive 


has just 
borrowed 





So can you. Established 
Chicago area executives can 
borrow $850 to $3,000 on 
their signature only. Most 
loans are completed within 
24 hours — quite often the 
same day. Whatever the pur- 
pose, we're ready to serve 
you quickly and confiden- 
tially. Stop in or phone us. 


CONSOLIDATED 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
105 W. Adams Street Room 224 


Bankers Bidg., Chicago + STate 2.0470 


State Licensed and Supervised 
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GWYN GRIFFIN 
Blood that chimes. 


untidy city that it portrays. It recounts 
history, both ancient and modern, and 
includes a decayed family of vulpine, 
voracious aristocrats who are scram- 
bling madly for possession of a disputed 
inheritance; an oily industrialist who is 
patiently plotting to marry his fatuous 
daughter to the family’s weak-minded 
young heir: a bumbling, gentle pedant 
who is complacently gloating over a 
fortune to which he does not yet have 
legal title, and as lusty a collection of 
blackmailers, murderers, police inspec- 
tors, political agitators and petty shop- 
Keepers as are likely to appear outside 
the pages of Dickens. Like Dickens, 
Griffin leans rather too heavily on co- 
incidence and the happy accident. He 
delights in detailing riots, violent death 
and upheavals of nature. But the trick 
effects chime neatly enough with the 
milieu. The result is thundering good 
Neapolitan drama 


Dirty Book of the Month 


VALLEY OF THE DOLLS by Jacqueline 
Susann. 442 pages. Bernard Geis. $5.95 


“An hour later Jennifer was still wide 
awake. This was going to be another of 
those nights. She got out of bed, went 
to her bag, took out the small bottle 
and stared at the tiny, bullet-shaped red 
capsules. Seconals. Should she try one? 
She felt her heart pound, but she swal- 
lowed it and rushed into bed. Then she 
felt it! Oh, God! It was glorious! Her 
whole body felt weightless. Her head 
was heavy, yet light as air. She was go- 
ing to sleep ... sleep ... oh, the 
beautiful little red doll!” 

Next morning Jennifer awoke re- 
freshed and radiantly ready for another 
day of drudgery in the tinsel mines. 
Show business was her life, but it was 
a life that ran a girl ragged. The lit- 
tle red dolls were just what the doc- 
tor ordered for her insomnia, and so 
the next night she took another one to 
bed with her, and the night after that 











YOU’LL BE A HAPPY GUEST 
IN ANY OF THESE CITIES: 


Atlanta, Ga Montgomery, Ala 
Birmingham, Ala Nashville, Tene 
Chattanooga, Tenn.| Natchez, Miss 
New York, N.Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Rockford, 1! 
Sacramento, Cal 


Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Colorado Springs 
Columbus. Ohio San Antonio, Tex 
Detroit. Mich Springtield, Mo 
East Lansing, Mich. | St. Louis, Mo 
Flint, Mich Tallahassee, Fla 
Harrisburg, Pa Terre Haute, Ind 
Huntsville, Ala Washington, D.C 
Louisville, Ky 
Miami Beach, Fla 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala 


Canada: 
Montreal, Que 
Toronto, Ont 
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DOCTOR OF TOMORROW 
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Doctor’s “Holiday” 


Summer vacation? Not for this medical student. Between 
terms, he’s assisting and learning in the office of a modern 
Family Physician. They are weeks that will stand among the 
most strenuous in his ten or more costly, hard-driving years 
of study and training. 


They Il be among the most eye-opening, too. For day and 





it he sees what up-to-the-minute medicine means in front- 
line practice, Later, he may well enter this increasingly special- 
ized field as a Family Physician. For he already feels the 
challenge and inspiration of his doctor-teacher’s words: 

“For your patients, life isn’t a hospital. It’s a job, a family, 
fears, satisfactions, good and bad habits. For you to help 
them most, practice must be practical—keeping your patient's 
whole life in focus. 


“You have to know when a hospital or a specialist is needed. 
You have to study, study, study to keep up with advances 
in drugs, techniques, equipment. But in eighty-five percent 
of cases, the best equipment is your thinking cap! Keep 
it handy.” 

That's true, too, of A. H. Robins pharmaceutical research. 
Even in a multi-million-dollar laboratory, the most valuable 
equipment is a researcher’s “thinking cap.” It alone can make 
experiments yield better medicines for your doctors of today 
and tomorrow. 


- - 
A. Ht. ROBINS COMPANY, INC., KICH MOND, VIRGINIA A H [,OBINS 


Making today's medicines with integrity ... seeking tomorrow's with persistence. 





you have more than 30 interchangeable Nikkor lenses to choose from; 

14 interchangeable viewing screens; 4 interchangeable finders; 2 motor drives; 
copy and closeup equipment; macro and photomicrographic attachments; filters; 
flash units; cases; film cassettes, and an almost endless variety of accessories, 
whether you obtained your Nikon F today, yesterday or seven years ago. 


If you are earnestly considering the creative possibilities of photography, 
ask your dealer to show you the Nikon F. For details, write: 


Nikon Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11533 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 





If you see a 

red lion on your glass, 
you must be drinking 
a Snifterini. 


A Snifterini is Booth’s House of 
Lords — the non-conformist gin from 
England — on the rocks in a brandy 
glass with a red lion crest. If you 
don’t see a red lion on your glass 
~ roar! 

Also, send $5 and get four Snif- 
terini glasses of your own. Mail 
check or money order to Dept. 1, 
Made in England Co., 1197 Mc- 
Carter Highway, Newark 4, N.J. 


Ps 


j 
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Distilled London Dry Gin. 1 grain neutral 
spirits. 86 proof. Imported by and bottled 
in the U.S.A, tor W. A. Taylor & Co., N.Y. 








THIS BOOK WILL HELP YOU TO 


DRAFT DEFERMENT 


The Arco Preparation Book for “Selective 
Service College Qualification Test” 
¢ Assures higher scores! 
© Intensive review, drills, O & A 
practice in every phase of Test 
« Sample tests; SPECIAL TIPS 


At your bookstore, or send $1.95 
plus $1.00 for airmail delivery. 


@PCO puatisnine co., inc. 
219 Park Ave. South, N.Y..N.Y. 10003 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 


160° 


CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY 


DIVIDEND 





MASSACHUSETTS 
INVESTORS 
TRUST 





A dividend of $15.6 million, 
equal to 12 cents a share, will 
be payable April 25, 1966 to 
over 217,000 shareholders of 
record March 31, 1966, 
ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 

















another. Within a year she was up to 
three, four, five a night. Sometimes she 
threw in a couple of yellow dolls, just 
to make sure, and in the morning she 
swallowed a green doll to wake her up. 
Pretty soon she started passing the pills 
out to her actress friends, and before 
long all the leading ladies in this book 
are absorbing Seconal by the shovelful. 
Life turns into a barbituratrace that is 
bound to come to a bad end. One of 
Jennifer's friends winds up in a funny 
farm, and eventually, of course, Jen- 
nifer herself dies of an overdoze. 

What is all this—a cautionary tale 
about the dangers of sedation or just 
one more peeping tome about show 
business? Certainly the latter, though it 
was written by a TV actress, Jac- 
queline Susann, who insists that the 
book is practically a kinescope of show- 
business life as she has seen it lived. 
If so, it would seem that Author 
Susann has spent most of her time 
watching people swallow Seconal, slurp 
Scotch and commit sodomy. Somebody 
does one or the other on almost every 
page, and a large crowd has gathered to 
watch the exhibition, Dolls is firmly 
established on all bestseller lists, and 
has been widely acclaimed as the Dirty 
Book of the Month. It might more 
accurately be described as a highly ef- 
fective sedative, a living doll. 


Short Notices 

NJEGOS by Milovan Dijilas. 498 pages 
Harcourt, Brace & World. $10 

Milovan Djilas is probably the world’s 
most publicized political prisoner. He 
may also be the most published. A for- 
mer Vice Premier in Marshal Tito’s 
government, he was slapped into jail in 
1956 for his sizzling censures of the 
regime. There he has languished loqua- 
ciously for almost a decade, fearless- 
ly issuing criticism, history and fiction 
about life in Yugoslavia (Conversations 
with Stalin, The New Class). This book, 
completed in 1959, is the first detailed 
biography of Petar I] Petrovic Njegos, 
Prince-Bishop (from 1830 to 1851) of 
Djilas’ native Montenegro, and Serbia's 
greatest poet. Njegos is severely out of 
phase with Djilas’ usually remarkable 
work, however. It is turgid in style and 
parochial in scope. Even in the U.S., 
where there are more Serbs than in all 
Ljubljana, Njego¥ is not likely to find 
much more of an appreciative audience. 








THE BALLAD OF DINGUS MAGEE by 
David Markson. 202 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$4, 

This wild West spoof is stacked with 
enough sagebrush clichés to make it 
high Campfire. Runty Dingus Magee, 
who goes around building a reputation 
as a desperado by taking credit for 
other people’s crimes, is sometimes a 
delightful composite of all western bad 
men; at other times, he is merely a hap- 
less, scheming little schnook. As a re- 
sult, parts of the book are rollickingly 
|funny parody, while other parts are 
| Slapstuck. 
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If you fly around = 
doing business 





in 20 of the top 30 
U.S. markets, look at the time and money 
you'd save starting from Cleveland 


Fares and travel times are based on non-stop jet tourist accommodation where available between cities. No allowance has 
been made for travel to and from airports, or for connecting times. Source: Official Airline Guide, January, 1966 edition. 





“Billion-dollar” 


Round Trip Fare 
Market Areas (1) 


from Cleveland 





Flying Time 
(One Way) 





NEW YORK—NEWARK 
PATERSON—CLIFTON 
PASSAIC — JERSEY CITY (2) 


CHICAGO GARY-HAMMOND 
EAST CHICAGO (3) 


$ 54.50 


44.00 1.00 


DETROIT 25.40 45 
PHILADELPHIA | 44.10 1.00 
CLEVELAND 

ST. LOUIS 63.00 1:24 
PITTSBURGH 27.40 30 
BALTIMORE 50.00 1.08 
MILWAUKEE 41.20 1.05 
BUFFALO 28.20 44 
CINCINNATI 35.70 47 
ROCHESTER 35.10 115 
LOUISVILLE 49.50 1.45 
DAYTON 29.60 1.00 
INDIANAPOLIS 39.40 55 
FLINT 28.70 





AGGREGATE TOTALS $595.80 
































Round Trip Fare 


Flying Time 
from New York 


Round Trip Fare 
(One Way) 


Flying Time 
from Chicago 


(One Way) 































$ 87.40 1,45 
37.80 50 
81.50 1:45 
44.00 1.00 
38.50 1.00 
56.00 1:14 
75.40 1.40 
19.70 30 
60.30 1:20 
40.20 1:00 
68.00 1:20 
43.60 54 
37.60 51 
31.00 45 
39.90 2:00 





(1) Source: Bureau of Census, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1962; Parts 1-9, Washington D.C., 1964 (2) Jet service into Newark from Cleveland is First Class only. 
Round trip fare, $65.80. Newark Airport serves Paterson, Clifton, Passaic and Jersey City, (3) No air service into Gary, Hammond and East Chicago, except through Chicago. 


Check where your people go, how much it costs and how 
long it takes. Then see why starting from Cleveland's strategic 
location can be a profitable asset to your company. 

Chances are, you'll discover that having your corporate 
headquarters here—or a branch office—makes sense. 

A major jet hub and a busy downtown lakefront airport 
put more than half of the nation’s population... over half 
of the total retail sales volume...and two-thirds of the 
“billion-dollar markets within easy range of Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio. 

Getting there and back from Cleveland can reduce the costs 
of doing business for your company, as well as save valuable 
time for your people who do the traveling. And remember 
this: if it works for people, it can work for the shipment of 
things you make, 

Add it up. Then let us tell you other reasons why moving 
a part—or all—of your organization to Cleveland can be one 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


Serving Cleveland-Northeast Ohio + The Best Location in the Nation 
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of the most profitable moves you'll ever make. Our discus- 
sions will be strictly confidential, of course. 

Meanwhile, use the coupon below to send for your free 
copy of “Vantage Points: Cleveland-Northeast Ohio,” a 40- 
page book documenting the many reasons that make this area 
The Best Location in the Nation. 


+ 


Mr. Ralph Besse, President 

The Cleveland Electric Mluminating Company 

The Illuminating Building, 55 Public Square 

Cleveland, Ohio 44113 - 

Please send me a free copy of “Vantage Points: Cleveland-Northeast Ohio,” 
which outlines the many advantages of Cleveland's geographic location to 
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business and industry. There is no obligation, of course. | 
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Engineers and Scientists: 


Largest jetliner backlog... 


Major facilities expansion... 
Rapid advancement opportunities... 





Join the 
world leader 
in jet 
transportation 





Call 
Chicago 
(312) 726-8955 





Engineers and scientists have an excep- 
tional opportunity for career growth and 
advancement with The Boeing Company 
in Seattle. Unprecedented jetliner sales 
have resulted in the largest backlog in 
the history of commercial aviation. A 
tremendous expansion program is under 
way. And the next generation of jets is 
already on the drawing boards and in the 
Boeing wind tunnels. 


Boeing is rapidly expanding its engineering 
groups, Opening up career opportunities 
at all levels of experience, responsibility 
and income. These positions combine the 
stability of Boeing’s huge backlog with 
the challenge and advancement potential 
of new programs and an unprecedented 
rate of growth, Assignments, available 


C20 


immediately, cover a broad spectrum of 
technical disciplines, including acrody- 
namics, structures, mechanical test, flight 
test, mathematics, Operations research, 
metallurgy, computer technology, electri- 
cal/electronics, and many more. 


Minimum requirement is a B.S. degree 
in an engineering or scientific discipline; 
applicable experience is preferred. Bocing 
is an equal opportunity employer. 


These assignments are with Boeing’s 
Commercial Airplane and Supersonic 
Transport divisions located at Seattle. 
You'll enjoy unlimited recreational, 
entertainment and cultural activities, 
including year-round golf, boating and 
fishing. Only an hour's drive separates 





sea-level and ski-level; the rugged 
Cascade Mountains and island-flecked 
Puget Sound are only minutes away from 
your home. Seattle-area schools are top- 
ranked, and the city’s Opera House, Rep- 
ertory Theater, Pacific Science Center and 
Symphony have gained national acclaim. 


Investigate the career and living advantages of 
these Boeing assignments today. Stop in, call 
(collect) or write to the Boeing Chicago 
Employment Office, 120 South La Salle St., 
Dept. CCD, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 


SIOEMM I 


COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE DIVISION 
SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT DIVISION 
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Hiss 
- goodbye. 


You know what's going to happen It's hail and 















farewell. It happened last time at your house. It 
happened last time at his house 

Open a bottle of Chivas and there are more Scotch 
drinkers in the crowd than you'd eve! have 
guessed 

Be brave. Don't cry. Don't think how 
much extra this 12 year old miracle 
costs you—remember how much 
more it does for you 

It makes youa superb host [t 
gives you the happiest guests in { 
town. 

It’s a wonderful bottle of won 
derful Scotch—wasn't it? 











Next time you’re on the road, all keyed-up from “turnpike ten- 
sion,” ease up to a Sheraton Motor Inn. Then unwind. Enjoy a 
great meal, a quiet, air-conditioned room, TV, swimming pool. 
Plus many other Sheraton extra values such as Free Parking 
(anyplace, anytime) and Family Plan (children share your room 
free). Call us for Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates. 


Sheraton Hotels & Motor Inns 


